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bracket mounting. Per Set 
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Established 1880 
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sponsors 


1951 CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR 


to 


MIAMI - NASSAU - HAVANA 


Group Leader - Dr. Paul E. Elicker 


@ December 22 - January 1. 

@ By air from points of origin to 
Miami, Nassau and Havana. 

@ All details of travel, hotels, sight- 
seeing arranged in advance leav- 
ing you with no responsibility ex- 
cept to enjoy your holiday. 

-~ @ No tourist card or health certificate 
needed for travel to Cuba or the 
British Bahamas. 

@ Proof of citizenship required for re- 
entry into United States. 

@ Orientation sessions and social 
program in Cyba arranged in co- 
operation with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the Instituto Cubano— 
Norte Americano. 


By Air "a 








from New York Detroit 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
Washington Kansas City 
Chicago Miami 


For further information write 
Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Announcing Special Ful — 


STUDENTS FROM 
OTHER LANDS 
APPRAISE OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A recording of what six foreign high-school students now at- 
tending American high schools think of secondary education and 
the American way of life is available for use in secondary schools. 
These recordings of speeches were made at the 35th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
New York City and were regarded as the most appealing and signifi- 
cant presentation of the entire convention. Records are suitable for 
instructional purposes, student assemblies, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, special educational meetings of faculty and citizens, and all 
meetings designed to promote an understanding and appreciation of 
America’s educational program. There is special emphasis on De- 
mocracy and Citizenship. 

These record sets can be used continually with many groups in 
successive years and are not “dated.” 

Records are available in two sizes and speeds; total playing time 
approximately 30 minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent 
tone qualities. 


Size A—3 12” records $8.00 per set 
(6 sides) at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played on an ordinary 
phonograph 

Size B—1 16” record $6.00 


(2 sides) at 331/3 R.P.M. Size B records are played on a playback 
or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 331/3 R. P. M. 


NO RECORDS CAN BE RENTED OR SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Send orders to: 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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National Contests for Schools-1951-52 


National Contest Committee of the National Association 


of Secondary-School Principals 


As important and valuable professional service on national contests 
in secondary schools is given to secondary-school administrators twice 
during a school year, in the October and February issues of THE BUL- 
LETIN, by the National Contest Committee! of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. These contests, generally competitive 
for pupils throughout the country, are offered to the schools by indus- 
trial, business, and institutional firms, organizations, and associations 
which recognize the winning students with prizes and awards. School 
principals are urged to consult the October and February issues of 
THE BULLETIN for the current reports of the National Contest Com- 
mittee. 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PARTICIPATING IN NATIONAL 
CONTESTS IN SCHOOLS 

Several years ago, there was an insistent demand by many school 
administrators that the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals study the growing issue of all kinds of nonathletic contests that 
were being brought to the secondary schools in increasing number an- 
nually. The National Contest Committee was appointed to make a thor- 
ough study of the prevailing national contest situation. In general, it 
found that many school principals and teachers were opposed to national 
contests, especially the essay-type contests. All schools seemed to 
have past experiences where pressures were put on the school to par- 
ticipate and ‘‘give itself over’’ to the benefits promised school youth, 
even if the contest carried some implied and subtle commercialism or 
propaganda. The committee, however, found that there were many na- 
tional contests that were relatively free of commercialism and propa- 





1The National Contest Committee: George A. Manning, Principal, Muskegon Senior 
High School, Muskegon, Michigan, Chairman; Fred L. Biester, Superintendent, Glenbard 
Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois; and John M. French, Principal, La Porte 
High School, La Porte, Indiana. 
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ganda and that both the school and youth would have a beneficial edu- 
cational experience in participation in some national contests regardless 
of prizes won. The committee recommended: 


1. School Participation 

(a) On a national basis — That a school confine its participation 
to those national contests that are currently placed on the 
approved list by the National Contest Committee. 

(b) On a state basis—That schools limit their participation in 
contests and activities sponsored by their own high-school 
organizations within the state in preference to any activities 
sponsored by other agencies. Many states evaluate and ap- 
prove statewide or local contests and activities, and approved 
lists are available from officers of state high-school organ- 
izations. 


2. Student Participation 

(a) That, if a school participates in any contest or activity out- 
side the state, no student should be absent from school more 
than five school days for a single contest or activity. 

(b) That an exception for an individual contestant be made if 
successive steps are required to determine the winner of a 
national or regional contest. 

(c) That no high school should enter more than two regional or 
two national contests per year in which ten or more students 
from that school are involved initially, except scholarship 
contests. 

(d) That no individual student should participate in more than 
one contest in each of the six categories on the approved 
list except where scholarships are involved. 


3. Essay Contests 

That a school should not participate in more than one essay 
or forensic contest each semester. (Fewer than five students in 
each school shall not be considered official school participa- 
tion.) Participating in essay contests is generally regarded as 
of questionable educational value because the winning of awards 
through essay contests has tended to encourage plagiarism and 
dishonesty. 


4. School Policy 
That all secondary schools take a firm and consistent posi- 

tion on nonparticipation in unapproved national and state contests 
and activities. 
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B. APPROVED NATIONAL CONTESTS 

The National Contest Committee has set up criteria which serve 
as an educational guide to business and industry of the kind of contests 
; the schools desire and need. These were developed and revised out of 
the experience of those who had the greatest experience in national con- 
tests. The following criteria are used by the National Contest Com- 
mittee in evaluating all national contests for placement on the Approved 
List of National Contests for Secondary Schools: 





































1. The purpose and objective of any contest or similar activity 

must be sound and timely: 

(a) The contest must be a worthy activity. 

(b) The activity must be stimulating to student and school. 

(c) All contests must be desirable activities for the schools. 

(d) The activity and award should be philanthropic whenever 
possible: 
(1) Scholarships for worthy students. 
(2) Useful prizes and awards. 

(e) The educational values must always outweigh commercial 
aspects of activity. 

2. Contest or similar activity should be well planned and have ade- 
quate and impartial evaluation. 

3. Contests should not duplicate other contests or activities spon- 
sored by other organizations. The same organization should not 
conduct more than one national contest in the same school year. 

4. Awards and prizes, soundly and fairly determined, must be ade- 
quate in number and amount. 

5. The contest must not place an excessive burden on student, 
teacher, and/or school. 

6. Contest must not require excessive or frequent absence of par- 
ticipants from school. 

7. The subject of an essay or similar contest must not be contro- 
versial, commercial, or sectarian. Propaganda, good or bad, 
should be avoided. 

8. The organization offering the contest or other similar activity 
must be engaged in a creditable or generally acceptable enter- 
prise or activity regardless of the kind and character of prizes 
offered. 


C. THE APPROVED NATIONAL CONTESTS FOR 1951-52 

The National Contest Committee has again considered the applica- 
tions for national school contests by firms, organizations, and institu- 
tions outside organized educational agencies. The following national 
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contests have the approval of the Committee and are suggested to 


schools as the only national contests from which they should choose 
during the school year 1951-52. Additional contests, if any, will be 
considered by the National Contest Committee in December, 1951, and 
announced in the February, 1952, issue of THE BULLETIN. 


SPONSORING AGENCY 

Agriculture Contests 
International Dairy Exposition, Inc., 
130 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
National Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Art Contests 
American Automobile Association, 17th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan 
National Scholastic Press Association, 
18 Journalism Bldg., Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota 
National Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Essay Contests 
Advertising Federation of America, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
L. & C. Mayers Co., 516 West 34th 
Street, New York, New York 
Improved Order of Red Men, 1521 Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

National Sales Executives, 49th and 
Lexington, New York, New York 

National Graphic Arts Association, 719 
15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


NATIONAL CONTEST APPROVED 


4-H and FFA Division, Dairy Judg- 
ing 


a. Vegetable Demonstration and 


Judging 
b. Production and Marketing Contest 
c. Muck Crop Show 


Traffic Safety Poster Contest 


Poppy Poster Contest 


Craftsman’s Guild 


Photographic Contest 


Poster Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay, Story, and Poetry Contest 
Essay Contest 
Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 
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Broadway, New York 19, New York 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Inc., 913 U 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Propeller Club of the United States, 17 
Battery Place, New York, New York 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Ladies Aux- 
iliary, 406 W. 34th St., Kansas City 2, 
Missouri 

Forensic Contests 
Improved Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks of the World, 1915 Four- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Knights of Pythias, 1054 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


National Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion, 777 North Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Indiana 

National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters; Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Association; and U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 1771 N 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Forensic League, Ripon, Wis- 
consin P 
Scholarships 

American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 E. 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 635 
St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, New York 
Elks National Foundation Trustees, 16 
Court St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 
New England Textile Foundation, 68 
South Main Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Scholarship Board of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Westinghouse Educational Foundation, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 









Essay Contest 















































Essay Contest 
Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Oratorical Contest 


Oratorical Contest 


Oratorical Contest 


Voice of Democracy Radio Speech 
Contest 


Forensic Contest 


Scholarships or Cash Awards 


Scholarships 
Scholarships 


Scholarships 


National Honor Society Scholarships 


Science Talent Search 


Scholarships 
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Miscellaneous Contests 


American Association of Teachers of French Examination 
French, Southwestern, Memphis 12, 
Tennessee. 


Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michi- Industrial Arts Awards 


gan 


National Association for Promotion of Latin Examination 
Study of Latin, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


National Red Cherry Institute, 322 South Baking Contest 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 

Quiz Kids Scholarship Committee, 8 Best Teacher Selection 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Teaching Aids Exchange, Inc., Modesto, Commercial Examination 
California 

Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 351 Fourth Art, Literature, and Music 
Avenue, New York 3, New York 





CRITERIA FOR TEXTBOOK EVALUATION 


The following general criteria appeared in the July 1951 issue of Cali- 
fornia School, a State Department of Education publication as helpful to those 
charged with the responsibility of selecting American history and civics 
textbooks: 


l. 
2 


3. 





The books should be selected on the basis of the course objectives 
and legal requirements to be fulfilled. 

They should be accurate in content, representing the highest type of 
scholarship. 

The historical, social, economic, and civic data should be presented 
in a fair-minded manner and be free from bias or ‘‘slanting.’’ 


. Textbook topics should give positive attention to the issues of Amer- 


ican citizenship today as they affect the citizen in discharging his 
responsibilities within his immediate community and as a member of a 
state and the nation. 


. The texts should be suitable to the maturity and reading level of the 


majority of the students. 


. Study aids, such as reference lists, maps, graphs, pictures, tables, 


charts, and glossaries, should be supplied for both pupils and teachers 
and should be of such quality as to facilitate learning. 


. The material, style, problems, and suggested activities should stimu- 


late and hold the interest of the pupils. Nothing will repel student 
attention more quickly than assignments in a drab, noninspirational 
textbook. 


. The general format, such as quality and size of type, dimensions of 


pages and spacing thereon, quality and appropriateness of the illus- 
trations, and the over-all appearance of the book are points that must 
be considered in the final rating of any textbook. 
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Universal Military Training Is No 
Defense Panacea 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


= the United States became a great military power during World 
War I, the interims between conflicts have been accompanied by much 
debate on universal military training. When a military emergency ap- 
pears on the international horizon, many newspapers, radio commenta- 
tors, and Congressmen hasten to advocate a program of universal 
training. They imply that if such a program had been operating no 
emergency would have arisen and that the inauguration of the program 
would prevent future emergencies. Other groups are equally fervent in 
opposing universal training. Both groups agree on the need for ade- 
quate defense. Both agree that there may be times when a people 
with democratic or other ideals and convictions will have to fight to 
defend those ideals. There is no question concerning either group’s 
patriotism, national loyalty, or willingness to defend the country. 
The differences relate to whether universal military training offers 
the best avenue for providing the needed defense. 

Much attention being given to universal military training by both 
supporters and opponents, other aspects of an educational program 
for national security may not receive adequate attention. The Amefi- 
can people may develop a Maginot-Line psychology of security and 
complacency behind a bulwark of universal training. It is therefore 
important to note some of the defense problems that would not be 
solved by universal training. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION REGARDING WAR AND DEFENSE MEASURES 
1. While Americans think of Congress as the basic agency for 
determining our pattern of national defense and security, Congres- 
sional procedure may reflect shortcomings which are not likely to be 
overcome by compulsory military training. For example, the universal 





Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Alabama, 
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training of youth would be no remedy for the political jockeying of 
Congressmen in erratically expanding and cutting defense programs in 
general. The fact that large numbers of young men might be drilled in 
military practice would not insure that enough equipment for efficient 
operation would be available, should it suddenly appear necessary to 
call into service a large percentage of those who had been trained 
during some five or ten year period. Neither would it insure that re- 
search and development would be kept active in regard to weapons, 
army maintenance, transportation, and similar areas of military need. 

Erratic appropriations for any service reduces the amount of serve 
ice received per dollar appropriated. When the appropriation for a 
service varies greatly from year to year, or when there is longecontinued 
uncertainty as to the amount or the time when the funds will become 
available, it is impossible to plan consistently. However, an intricate 
program of development, in the armed forces or elsewhere, demands 
consistent study by qualified personnel for considerable time. Pere 
sons with high qualifications are in great demand and usually have 
responsible employment which they hesitate to leave for work that 
seems unceftain or transient=i.e., if funds seem likely to be cut off 
when work gets well started. Hence, good personnel that are secured 
for emergency service must be paid a premium, and much mediocre pere 
sonnel must be used. Costs relative to achievements mount accord- 
ingly. If the development demands considerable space of a particular 
type or substantial amounts of materials, the procurement haste and 
uncertainties which accompany efratic support add further costs rela- 
tive to achievements. ‘‘Blitz’’ operations are always wasteful and 
expensive in terms of results. 

The importance of up-to-date equipment needs to be stressed. 
Some foreign countries with universal military training have only 
meager and obsolete equipment. If a country has a great deal of 
manpower and little technology, it must, and perhaps it can, afford to 
expend men, Our potential enemies of the forseeable future will always 
have more manpower than we. Hence, we must emphasize skill, sci- 
ence, ofganization, and superior weapons=-not mass training. Mass 
training is not the type thaz produces research and developmental work. 

2. Neither would universal military training remedy a lack of in- 
ternational understanding or of moral courage by voteeseeking Con- 
gressmen=or by other holders or seekers cf public office who vie with 
one another in efforts to speed the disbandment of military strength 
which the nation may have built up. 

Public officials who seek the forefront in waves of popular 
enthusiasm are not likely to furnish the leadership needed to develop 
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and maintain national strength. It makes little difference whether the 
popular tide is for liquidating a strong military force in an unsettled or 
hostile world, or for enacting legislation a few years later which re- 
quires universal military training in peacetime. The leadership needed 
can come only from persons, in public office and elsewhere, who are 
able to recognize and evaluate pertinent data concerning international 
relationships and who have the courage to advocate a program which 
may be opposed to the popular clamor of the moment. In such cases 
leaders should assume the task of broadening their own understanding 
and of explaining the situation to the people generally. The necessary 
program may be unpopular because it does not promise to ‘“‘bring the 
boys home’’ as soon as kinsfolk desire~although it might prevent them 
or their younger brothers from returning to war within a few years. It 
may be unpopular because it takes more money year by year than some 
business men think it should, although it may prevent a sharp in- 
crease in defense costs after a temporary relaxation—or because of 
that relaxation. 

The point is that universal military training cannot intelligently 
be substituted for a leadership that understands international problems 
and that has the moral courage to advocate a cause which is tempo- 
rarily unpopular. About the only way in which such a training program 
can be substituted for an informed and courageous leadership is for 
the councry to lash out in trialeand-error fashion with expendable 
battalions and squadrons whenever a complex situation arises, rather 
than secure the pertinent facts and develop the capacity to interpret 
them. Efforts to use force as a substitute for understanding usually 
mean that a great deal of force is used up in the process, and that the 
basic problems remain as focal points for new accumulations of force 
as the two sides recuperate from combat. The principle involved is 
the same whether the relationship concerns parents and children in 
the home, teachers and pupils in school, law-making and lawe 
enforcement agencies within the republic, or independent sovereign 
Nations in an interdependent world. 


LEADERSHIP WITHIN THE MILITARY SPHERE 

1. In modern warfare much depends on the quality and use made 

of military intelligence, to keep the nation’s leaders informed ree 
garding activities of potential enemies. Without good intelligence serv- 
ice there can be tremendous slaughter or other waste of universally- 
trained manpower. But the recruiting of personnel for a competent in- 
telligence service would not be on a compulsory basis. It would be 
on a highly selective and voluntary basis, with great effort to secure 
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high morale among persons serving. An ‘‘intelligence’’ person who 
was stupid or disloyal might greatly aid the enemy. 

2. Much of what is said concerning ‘‘intelligence’’ applies to 
top-flight military advisers. If there is professional fossilization 
among higheranking officers, educational or developmental suggestions 
which challenge assumptions that underlie established practice are 
likely to receive little attention. Errors in judgment among top-flight 
advisers might vary in type. Such errors might concern reliance on air 
power versus land or sea power; on jet fighters, longerange bombers, or 
the use of atomic bombs; on the extent to which an enemy might use 
satellite nations or use infiltration tactics to further his aims. Errors 
of judgment may occur in military fieldseas in private business, public 
finance, school planning, or other fields involving judgment. If the 
training given to youth assumes one kind of enemy maneuver such as 
longerange atom bombing, whereas the enemy takes the initiative with 
some other maneuver, the training might have little value. The situa- 
tion is similar if the trained personnel are largely at one place when it 
suddenly appears that they should be somewhere else. There are im- 
portant limits to the extent to which substantial errors in top-flight 
judgments can be offset by large masses of men with compulsory 
training. For example, it is difficult to see how universal military 
training of American youth would have reduced the proportion of our 
fleet involved in the Pearl Harbor disaster in December, 1941, or would 
have made us intelligent regarding what was about to happen in Korea 
in June, 1950—-or in November, 1950. 

The problem of military leadership in a peaceful democratic coun- 
try, which cannot be an aggressor and which may face an outside world 
that finds it inconsistent to talk peace and yet maintain large peacee 
time military forces, are more complicated than they are under a 
dictatorship which has no moral objectives to taking aggressive ace 
tion, However, problems of leadership in many other areas of service 
in a democratic country are likewise more difficult than under a 
dictatorship. 


LEADERSHIP IN CIVILIAN PRODUCTION AND SERVICES 

Modern warfare demands several people in agricultural and in- 
dustrial production for every person in combat service=or at forward 
supply bases. Hence, the fighting aspects of-the total operation are 
smaller in volume than the production and distribution aspects. 
Productive capacity of the economy is therefore as important in war as 
trained military personnel. This is largely the same productive capac- 
ity as that needed for a high material standard of living in peacetime. 

































Hence, one of the best preparations for war is the development of a 
strong economy=which continuously increases the productive capacity 
of individual workers through improving their skills and their under- 
standing of the industrial system and through providing more extensive 
and better equipment. 

Many factors affect productive capacity. The following are illus- 
trative. (1) Improving the health of the people is important. Healthy 
people are happier, more productive while on the job, and lose less 
working time because of illness than people with poor health. (2) Pro 
viding extensive and equalized educational opportunity is closely ree 
lated to social and economic understandings, and to the development of 
specific skills, as well as to the ability and willingness of employees 
to work co-operatively with others for maximum group achievement and 
general welfare. (3) The housing of the nation’s working population is 
also important. Part of its importance is reflected through the health 
and satisfaction of workers. Part of it is also reflected through the 
reduced amount of energy consumed in routine aspects of daily living. 
Where housing facilities are sanitary, efficient, and conveniently lo- 
cated, more energy is left available for industrial production, civic 
responsibility, or personal recreation. (4) Continuous surveys of un- 
employment and job possibilities on a nation-wide basis bolster eco 
nomic strength. Surveys are essential for efficient utilization of the 
labor force. So too are means for easing the transfer of labor to newer 
areas or to different types of work. Weakening or abolishing a nation- 
wide public organization (United States Employment Service) for co- 
otdinating jobs with personnel does not improve productivity of the 
labor force. (5) Expanding the productive plant is also essential= 
especially in fields of production or in geographical locations which 
are important for national welfare. A few of such fields are steel 
production and fabrication; electric power generating; trans portation 
by land, water, and air; oil output and refining; chemicals—for agri- 
culture, explosives, and manufacturing; food production, processing, 
and preservation. Most Americans know of our struggle during the 
past decade concerning these and other areas of industrial growth. 
Much of the struggle has related to who will own or control the facil- 
ities=not to whether national welfare demands an expansion of them. 
(6) Basic control of finance and credit, along with regulation of prices 
and wages, may also be essential for industrial efficiency. Where 
monetary price is the basis on which goods are exchanged, and on 
which wages are translated into a living standard, control of the 
monetary and trading system is important. Inflation or depression 
can greatly influence industrial productivityethrough increasing 
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anxieties regarding what the existing system may offer in the future 
and through reduced interest and effort on the job as workers in- 
creasingly devote thought and energy to protecting themselves in- 
dividually against inflation or depression. 

Strength and orderly growth in each of the six illustrative areas, 
as in other areas of production, are essential to success in war. No 
one of these areas is particularly related to universal military training. 
Neither is it clear how such training could, to any important extent, 
become a substitute for development in production. 


MORALE AND LOYALTY AS CRUCIAL FACTORS 
Indirect reference has been made to morale as a factor in national 
strength. Its importance here justifies further consideration. Morale 
relates largely to attitudes and a state of mind, not merely to current 
outward behavior. Some types of behavior may be “‘required’’ or 
forced by authority. Loyalty and desire to co-operate with others in 
achieving a common goal are voluntary. Superficial observation may 
reveal little difference between loyal and forced behavior, but careful 
observation reveals significant differences. The differences appear in 
relationships between children and parents or teachers, as they appear 
in relationships between the adult and the state. In each case there 
may be outward conformity as long as there is fear of authority. But 
when the authoritarian parent is ill or away from home, or when the 
authoritarian teacher is out of the classroom, behavior changes. The 
same applies to the authoritarian state. As long as its organized 
power is great, and not effectively challenged from within or without, 
there is outward conformity. The test comes when that power is effec- 
tively challenged, and when a large part of the population realize that 
the existing authoritarian state hangs in the balancemwhen it seems 
as likely to sink as to survive, and no longer has power to compel. 
Mobilizing strength against an outside enemy might create such a ree 
duction of force within, when there is not enough power to maintain a 
strong internal spy and police force and also provide defense against 
outside attack. Under such conditions, differences between loyalty 
and forced conformity appear. Where conformity has been forced, 
people in crisis look for another and more congenial source of strength; 
they have no ideals to defend through supporting the existing regime. 
Hence, their attachment, the minimum support which they can be forced 
to contrioute, may readily shift from one leader or group to another. 
Loyalty is based on understanding, and on the conviction that the 
goals which the group advertises are really the goals toward which it 
strives and also that they are goals which are for the welfare of the 
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individual whose loyalty is being considered. If one is convinced that 
his own personal welfare is closely tied up with the achievement of 
certain goals, he will support those goals through ‘thick and thin.” 
He will also insist that he be kept informed regarding every important 
move, made or contemplated, so that he can evaluate for himself how it 
relates to the stated goals. 

If a democracy declares that it governs for the welfare of the 
masses of people who are governed, certain conditions are essential to 
insure the loyalty of the masses to that government. The people must 
understand what the statement of goals means in terms of their own in- 
dividual lives. For example, if the government professes to put human 
rights before property rights; to provide equality of educational or of 
employment opportunity regardless of sex, race, or religion; to foster 
good health and recreational opportunity for all citizens; to guarantee 
freedom of speech and assemblage or freedom of religion; or to insure 
freedom from economic want or from fear of physical harm except as 
punishment for crime; the individual must be able to see what these 
ideals mean in terms of his own personal life. He must also be con- 
vinced that the actions taken by his government contribute to the 
achievement of the stated goals. If he lacks either the understanding 
or the conviction, there is little reason to expect loyal support of that 
government during a crisis. 

Therefore, the best way to make sure that the people in a de- 
mocracy will be loyal to the government in a crisis is to make sure 
that the actions of the government when there is no crisis continuously 
foster the welfare of the masses-along lines such as those noted. 
Lip-service by officials purporting to support certain ideals, ac- 
companied by action in other directions, will not generate loyalty. 

From foregoing paragraphs it should be apparent that loyalty is 
not particularly related to military training. It might even be suggested 
that if such training emphasizes authoritarianism rather than under- 
standing, the training may lead to outward conformity alone=which 
makes the individual somewhat numb so far as the alertness and under- 
standing implied in loyalty are concerned. Reference has often been 
made to the status of loyalty during the early part of World War II in 
France, Belgium, and Norway=and its relation to the ease with which 
Hitler’s armies occupied these countries. However, for some years 
before Hitler’s invasion each of these countries had been ‘‘protected”’ 

by a system of compulsory military training. In none of these cases 
was the training program a substitute for morale. One might add 
that if a trained army is disloyal, the existing government may be 
worse off than if there had been no nationewide military training. 
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The Chinese ‘‘Nationalist’’ forces, before withdrawing to Formosa, 
seem to illustrate this point. 


DEFENSE PROBLEMS IN A WORLD OF HAVE VERSUS 
HAVE-NOT COUNTRIES 

Differences among countries regarding material standards of living 
or personal liberty and social stratification, have various implications 
for the defense of particular nations. One implication, concerning ine 
dustrial production as related to material standard of living and ware 
making potential, has been discussed. Other implications need 
consideration. 

Probably no man’s bread or material comforts are really secure 
as long as his neighbors are hungry or in squalor. Likewise, no man’s 
freedom of speech or assemblage—his freedom of mind and of op- 
portunity to develop his mind=is secure if his neighbors are enslaved. 
It makes little difference whether the enslaving force is military power, 
organized religion, corporate economic strength, or a monopoly over 
some area of education or professional service. The power which now 
enslaves the neighbors is a constant threat of enslavement to the free 
man because he is a constant threat to the slave system. He is a cone 
stant example to the enslaved, a stimulus for them to be like him. Half 
—or any other fractionof mankind cannot be secure in freedom while 
the remainder is enslaved. Liberty is one thing that a few people can- 
not long enjoy unless others enjoy it too. Half of mankind cannot be 
secure in an abundant food supply while the remainder is constantly on 
the brink of starvation. 

The insecurity of liberty or a food supply for a small part of man- 
kind, when the remainder is hungry or enslaved, should be apparent if 
the hungry or enslaved are numerous and live in the seme town as 
those who eat well and enjoy liberty. As the world becomes more in- 
terdependent, the status of insecurity becomes increasingly apparent 
even though the two groups live in different nations—or on different 
continents. It may take longer for news concerning liberty or living 
conditions to travel from one continent to another than from one part of 
town to another, or longer for an illiterate than for a literate people to 
become aroused, but in the end the differences in liberty or living cone 
ditions become known. They also become understood and resented by 
those of lower status, and struggle for equalization follows. 

A local police force or a nation’s armed forces may for a while 
“*protect” the privileges of the few against the efforts of the many. 
But in an intricate society, whether considered from the national or 
the international standpoint, there is always much change under way. 
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It is possible to observe and describe the processes by which particular 
local or international groups gain and hold advantages over others. 
Communication makes the obsetvations and interpretations widely 
availableby radio in some countries, by grapevine in others. For one 
privileged group to be replaced by another, from time to time, con- 
tributes little to longerange freedom and security among the world’s 
peacesseeking massesmwhether replacement is gradual and piecemeal 
or by general revolution and civil war; or whether replacement is 
metely within some country or consists of one nation rising to domis 
nance in place of some other nation. History indicates that this ‘‘domie 
nance by rotation’? has been a part of human experience for many 
centuries. But history does not show that “‘dominance by rotation’’ 
has contributed much to world peace. Neither has it contributed as 
much to the welfare of the masses in the dominating countries, during 
the period of their dominance, as is often advertised. 

If it becomes generally apparent that no man’s bread or personal 
liberty is secure while his neighbor is hungry or enslaved, no matter 
what the armed protections of the former might be, then some other 
avenue of protection and human adjustment is likely to be sought. 
During the last few decades some progress has been made in ate 
tempting to raise the standard of existence of the hungry, materially 
deprived, and personally enslaved people in some parts of the world, 
so that mankind there will have less reason to covet the bread, com- 
forts, and liberty of others<or to try to rob them of these items. 

Probably the most important longerange development of recent 
years for raising the level of existence among materially backward 
peoples, for helping them learn how to help themselves, is that reflected 
in Point Four of President Truman’s inaugural address of January, 1949, 
The proposal includes extensive aid through providing personnel and 
equipment from various technologically advanced countries to help 
develop a substantial body of competent personnel and needed facili 
ties for raising the level of health and economic productivity in tech- 
nologically backward countries. An item to advance Point Four pro- 
posals was included in the budget which the President submitted to 
Congress in 1950. However, it was difficult to win Congressional 
approval for the few millions of dollars requested for this item, although 
Congress, during the same session, voted several billions for immedi 
ate and longerange war and military programs—and for the consequences 
of past wars. 

The point here is that universal military training, as preparation 
for fighting wars, may not have much longerange influence in preventing 
wars so long as the social and economic factors which tend to cause 
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wars are so vaguely understood as at present by most people in leading 
nations including the United States. Help from economically and 
technologically advanced nations for technologically backward nations, 
so the latter can reduce the gap in level of material existence between 
themselves and the advanced nations, should be an important means of 
reducing the frequency or extent of wars by reducing the strength of 
economic and similar motives. A longerange program based on such 
help should be more effective than a long-range program based on uni 
versal military trainingeregardless of the importance of a military 
program as an interim measure until a technicalehelp program can 
yield results. 


CONCLUSION 

The theme of the foregoing discussion is that universal military 
training for American youth is no panacea for the defense and related 
needs of this country. However, it seems natural for most people to 
grasp at fragmentary suggestions, for or against an issue, rather than 
secure and evaluate a comprehensive body of pertinent facts. This is 
because securing and evaluating facts is hard work. It is much easier 
to act on impulse or to accept sporadic suggestions from others. In 
regard to wars and basic problems of international relations, action 
based on impulse and uncritical suggestion represents one of the lower 
forms of trial-and-error behavior. It is a low form because so little is 
learned from the errors. 

With more specific reference to the defense values of universal 
military training in a democratic country during peacetime, much could 
probably be learned from democratic countries which have relied on such 
a training program and found no security. There is considerable danger 
that a peacetime program of compulsory military training for all Ameri- 
can youth would create a false sense of security and complacency 
among large segments of our people, and thus cause us to neglect some 
of the most important means of developing national strength and inter- 
national security. Some of the means concerned have been suggested 
in foregoing pages. 
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Secondary Education in Japan 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


B EFORE World War II, the basic organization of public education in 
Japan consisted of an elementary school of six years, a secondary or 
middle school of five years, and a higher school (roughly equivalent to 
a junior college) of three years, preparing for entrance to the university 
after fourteen years of study. These fourteen years were the equivae 
lent in terms of time to the beginning of the junior year of the American 
college or university. In addition to the standard middle school which 
was for boys only, especially those hoping to attend the university, 
there was a variety of other schools giving different types of education 
beyond the standard six-year elementary school. These included 
girls’ high schools, youth schools, and varied types of vocational 
schools, as well as two-year ‘‘higher elementary schools,’’ each with 
distinct curricula of its own and none having any structural or cur- 
ricular relationships with any of the others. 

Under the influence of the Occupation and of the Japanese Edue 
cation Reform Council (a Japanese advisory body), and in accordance 
with the recommendations of the first United States Education Mission, 
which visited Japan in 1946, these variations were swept away and a 
uniform six-three-three system adopted for the public elementary and 
secondary schools of the country, by the School Education Law which 
was passed by the Japanese Diet in March 1947. Under the new plan 
there is only one co-ordinated secondary-school system consisting of 
two units, a three-year lower secondary school for which attendance is 
compulsory and free of tuition, followed by a three-year upper seconde 
ary school in which attendance is voluntary and tuition is charged. 

In 1950 there were 12,364 lower secondary schools of which six 
percent were privately operated in the country. They had an enroll- 
ment of over 5,000,000 pupils, or 48 percent of the enrollment in the 
sixeyear elementary schools. This is very near the theoretical 50 
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percent that might be expected if compulsory education were fully oper- 
ative in the two levels of six and three years respectively. 

Since 1947, a very familiar phenomenon in thousands of cities, 
towns, and villages has been the building of a new lower secondary 
school or extension of existing facilities for such use. The creation 
of the new lower secondary school has not been unattended by many 
difficultiesof plant, of equipment, and especially of preparation of 
qualified teachers. In spite of these and other limitations, the new 
lower secondary school, comprising grades seven to nine, has empha- 
sized individual development, training for citizenship, and exploration 
of vocational interests and aptitudes. Not bound by hampering trae 
ditions, it has forged ahead until in the judgment of many Japanese 
and American educators its program is distinctly superior in terms of 
modern aims of education. 

The new upper secondary schools comprising grades ten to twelve, 
legally came into existence in April 1948, one year later than the lower 
secondary schools. They were established entirely by making use of 
existing plants. It was anticipated that, in view of the large expendi- 
tures needed for the expansion of compulsory education, funds would 
not be available for construction of new public upper secondary 
schools for several years. 

In 1950 there were 2,902 upper secondary schools, but almost a 
third of these (30 percent) were operated under private control. The 
total enrollment was in excess of 1,900,000 but this was only about 
one third (36 percent) of the enrollment in the threeeyear compulsory 
lower secondary school. In March 1949, a total of 1,330,000 pupils 
graduated from the lower secondary schools. Of this number 36 per 
cent went on to public full-time upper secondary schools, 9 percent to 
similar private schools, and 11 percent to public part-time upper 
secondary schools, making a total of 56 percent who continued their 
secondary education. It may be anticipated therefore, when the new 
system is fully operative, that the upper secondary-school enrollment 
may approximate at least half that of the lower secondary schools. 

The new upper secondary schools are divided into three types: 
(1) those which emphasize general education or university preparation, 
(2) those which emphasize one or more vocational fields, and (3) those 
which attempt to meet all the needs of boys and girls of the community 
by providing a comprehensive program. The pattern of development 
has varied. In some of Japan’s 46 prefectures, practically all upper 
secondary schools are of the comprehensive type. In others, this type 
of school is relatively rare. A survey made by the Ministry of Edu 
cation in 1949 showed 37 percent of them offering academic work only, 
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20 percent vocational schools of a single type only (agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, fishery, and homemaking, in that order), and 
43 percent comprehensive schools with balanced general education and 
vocational work. Enrollments in these three types of schools were 36 
percent, 13 percent, and 51 percent respectively. The specialized 
vocational type of schools are located for the most part in the larger 
Cities. 

Unlike the lower secondary schools which by law are free to all 
children, tuition is authorized in the public upper secondary schools, 
and the amount of such tuition is substantial when economic cone 
ditions in the country are considered. It varies in different schools, 
being established by action of the different boards of education. For 
the 103 public upper secondary schools in Tokyo, which may be taken 
as typical of the country, it is 3,000 yen ($8.34) per year. While this 
may not seem excessive, it is a real burden on parents in terms of the 
Japanese economy. For comparison, too, it may be noted that the 
tuition in national universities is only slightly higher, 3,600 yen per 
year. In the private upper secondary schools of the country tuition 
charges are reported as ranging from 1,200 yen to 13,200 yen per year. 
Attendance in upper secondary schools is thus distinctly selective 
and thus somewhat undemocratic. It is hoped that this tuition charge 
may soon be abolished entirely and all public secondary education 
made equally free to pupils whatever the economic level of their 
parents so as to make truly effective the open-door policy of equal 
opportunity for all. Such abolition was recommended by the second 
United States Education Mission to Japan, in its report made in Sep- 
tember 1950. 

University preparatory type education still has a far greater pres- 
tige than vocational preparation. The desire of a large proportion of 
young people to attend the university has resulted in far too many of 
them taking academic type work in the upper secondary school even 
though it is apparent that many who do so will not be able to enter the 
university. Popularization of comprehensive and vocational curricula 
presents a continuing problem. 

Under the former system, part-time continuation education for 
employed youth was offered by the so-called youth schools. These 
schools, however, had numerous defects. They had low status, they 
were not recognized as of secondary level, graduation from them led 
nowhere. Teachers, equipment, curriculum, and standards were poorer 
than in the regular schools. They were legally abolished in April 1948 
and on that date the part-time school system on the upper secondary 
school level came into existence. 
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Under the new plan, partetime work is offered in the regular upper 
secondary schools, using their teachers, facilities, and equipment, and 
the same standards and curricula as in the full-time day school work. 
Partetime work may be given at night, in the daytime, during vacations, 
during slack farming seasons, or at other convenient times. Schools 
may be organized on a part-time basis only, but in practice the parte 
time work is generally given in a full-time school. A pupil may gradu- 
ate when he has secured the necessary 85 units of credit, or may take 
only the work necessary for upgrading in their vocational field or for 
preparation for some other type of work. Since April 1948 the special 
needs of working youth for such further education have been met by the 
organization of almost 3,000 part-time upper secondary-school programs, 
with an enrollment in July 1949 of over 368,000 young people. 

Correspondence courses have also been offered in 1948-49 in 93 
secondary schools for the benefit of employed youth, and 15,000 
students were enrolled in them. They were supported, however, by a 
national subsidy which has now been eliminated ‘to throw gloom over 
the future of this type of education’’ as expressed by the Ministry 
of Education. 

In a general evaluation of the development of the system of upper 
secondary schools in September 1950, the Ministry of Education wrote 
that it “gradually brought about such results as equalized quality of 
the schools, removal of the evils deriving from the entrance exami- 
nations, disappearance of the feudalistic sentiment of discrimination 
between schools, lighter burden of school expenses due to easier trans- 
portation to the schools, closer relationships between the PTA and the 
community and the school, and easier establishment of liaison with the 
elementary and lower secondary schools which made it possible to 
secure the consistency of the curriculum.”’ 

This evaluation, however, is somewhat over-optimistic. The reore 
ganization has opened the way for the improvements listed, but as yet 
they have been achieved only in part. Marked needs for further improve- 
ment in secondary schools exist in other respects, especially in such 
fields as financial support, ineservice training of teachers, pro- 
fessional materials in teaching method, pupil guidance, lessened 
emphasis on university entrance examinations, better health programs, 
improvement of library facilities and services, adjustment of attend- 
ance districts, enlargement of administrative units, and quantitative 
and qualitative improvements in the program of part-time education for 
working youth. Gradual progress is being made in most of these, but 
it will require many years for their realization. 




















No More Compartments 


JAMES E. SPITZNAS 


; the turn of the century, Dr. James Fullarton Muirhead sat 
down at his desk in a London office to write ‘‘Baedeker’s Handbook to 
the United States.’? As he mused over his experiences in that strange 
country, it occurred to him that there the centers of culture were not far 
distant from the primitive and the savage, that the lowly cabin was 
often just a stone’s throw from the manor house, and that the towering 
mountains were fitting foils to the vast extent of plain and prairie. So 
he wrote at the head of his piece ‘*The Land of Contrasts’’ and, with 
this as his key, he began to unlock for the prospective traveler the 
mysteries of the land beyond the seas. Americans had a reputation for 
kindness and yet he found one globe trotter who said he could find 
nowhere such want of sympathy between the rich and poor as in America. 
‘I fancy,’’ wrote Muirhead, ‘‘that this points to the condition of greater 
relative equality.... In America there is less need and less use of 
this patronizing kindness; there is less kindness from class to class 
simply because the conscious realization of class is non-existent in 
thousands of cases where it would be to the fore in Europe.”’ 
Conditions in America were making for a more mobile and a more 
fluid society than that which characterized Europe and Britain. Wealth 
in land and the products of the land were readily available. The supply 
of labor was constantly being drawn off from the manufacturing centers. 
The upper economic and social levels were constantly being fed with 
new and vigorous blood from the working classes. And yet, in spite of 
this strong and easy flow, it took generations to erase from the minds 
and nervous systems of Americans the social patterns and relationships 
that were fixed through long practice in old world society. Only slowly 
did the institutions transplanted here from abroad reshape themselves 
in conformity with the conditions and necessities of a new environment. 
Indeed, it is still not clear whether the schools will go the way of com- 
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partmentalization, of division by economic status and social position, 
or the way of easy association, of easy interchange, interecommunication 
and inter-flow among all classes. There is a possibility, which must 
not be ignored, that crystallization within our own society will impose 
divisions and compartments upon our educational programs before the 
ideal of unity and common social purpose shall have had time to estabe 
lish and express itself fully. 

The possibility that the American public school may go the way of 
fixed compartmentalization, determined by the work status of each indi- 
vidual and his corresponding place on the social scale, remains chiefly 
because of the presumptions which from the beginning have underlain 
vocational as distinct from general education programs. Administrators 
of both these programs have constituted special pressure groups inter- 
ested evidently in maintaining distinctiveness and separateness rather 
than in stressing the integral character of the whole school curriculum. 
Just now the vocationalists are finding that forty to sixty percent of the 
pupils enrolled in our schools do not fit the prescribed grooves and 
niches of any of the severed curricula. For these, they ask a life 
adjustment program devoted to education for home and family living, 
recreation, citizenship, consumer needs, work experiences, and wise 
use of resources. Such objectives have always been the only defensi- 
ble ends of the total program and this becomes clearer as secondary 
schools are gradually incorporated into the emerging common school. 
To the full maturing of this common school, conceptions of division and 
compartmentalization offer at present the chief resistance. But, before 
we elaborate this thesis, we might achieve a little perspective by 
reviewing the progress we have made to date in developing in this 
country a system of public education that is indigenously and distinc- 
tively American. 

Our schoolsmand indeed all our social institutions™were at the 
outset transplantings from abroad. Because our elementary schools 
were, among all of the levels of the educational projection, the first to 
feel the impact of conditions peculiarly American, that is, the first to 
accept virtually all the boys and girls whose lives were being shaped 
by these conditions, they were the first to be rescued by our society 
from old-world sectarianism and intellectualism. They had to find ways 
of using the diverse gifts of boys and girls to effect a practical program 
of social education and to provide therein for the mastery of funda- 
mental tools. Reflecting the growing complexity of human relationships 
and the widening of these relationships, they had to broaden’ their 
objectives accordingly to comprehend the competencies and insights 
that range all across our varied social life, not just the most rudimen- 
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tary symbolization of these experiences expressed in reading, writing, 

and arithmetic. And they found that they could not assure acquisition 
of these competencies by meaningless drill in isolation from the situs 
ations where skills had significance and use. So they began to develop 
what becomes the dominant or, preferably, the core part of the program= 
experiences in social living which bring boys and girls into vital 
relationship with realities in their social and physical environments. 

Our society next created a school for adolescents and slowly began 
to incorporate this segment into the common school thereby extending 
fundamental education for all into the ninth grade. Now, as it becomes 
evident that our peace-time economy can not absorb the sixteen- to 
eighteen-year olds, it reaches into the senior high school and initiates 
the process of capturing this stronghold of compartmentalization for 
education in the fundamentals of democratic living. So the new school, 
a twelvesgrade common school, evolves from the cells of elementary 
programs and represents the continued growth of the patterns of organi- 
zation found to be pertinent and appropriate on the lower grade levels. 
It is growth from the roots and not an imposition from an educational 
Sinai as is the content of the hundred great books. 

Our society has as its next great educational task to defer to the 
early college gradeswhich have not yet been incorporated into the 
common schoolcompartmentalized special education devoting itself 
predominantly to the exercise of practical or physical skills. And this 
will to a large extent remove the objections of the laboring classes who 
have always been suspicious of a system that alloted to them the tricks 
of the trade and left to others the social insights, the basic concepts, 
and the general truths. 

This movement in education may alarm those citizens and educators 
in whose thinking traditional academic and vocational patterns have 
become firmly and fondly fixed. If those who are greatly perturbed by 
contemplating these possibilities will honestly review all aspects of 
our educational developments in relationship to the needs of our change 
ing society, they may find reassurance. The following considerations 
are suggested to them: (1) All compartmentalization of general and 
special education is arbitrary and artificial. Attempts to train trades 
men rather than to educate men are inevitably fragmentary and, so far 
as civic and social competence is concerned, relatively ineffective. In 
the workshop and in the classroom, the same individual and the same 
social being are present and the same ends are in view=to work and 
play happily, to produce abundantly, to plan and manage wisely, and to 
create beauty and satisfaction. How ridiculous. appears the practice of 
assigning social education to a teacher with a book and practical and 
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fine arts skills to a teacher in a shop or laboratory. Living in groups 
and achieving the practical ends of citizenship calls for skills, skills 
embedded in the tissue of our culture from which they draw nourishment 
and vitality. 

When Emerson declared our educational independence of Europe, 
he expressed all this: 

The Planter, who is man sent into the field to gather food, is seldom 
cheered by any idea of the true dignity of his ministry.... (He) sinks into 
the farmer instead of Man on the farm.... The priest becomes a form; the 
attorney a statute book; the mechanic a machine; the sailor a rope of the ship. 
In the distribution of functions the scholar is the delegated intellect. In the 
right state he is Man Thinking. 

The schools can not allot the goals of education compartmentally as 
though a repudiated faculty psychology were still respectable. In the 
school the learner is Man Purposing, Planning, Executing, and Evalu- 
ating. (2) All the specialties, all the basic social skills and useful 
technicalities, are learned permanently and most abundantly when they 
are learned in close relationship to the situations where they have value 
and significance and application. Frequently, has the supervisory 
visitor to the classroom been impressed with the felicity, the facility, 
and the appropriateness of expression on the part of those elementary 
school pupils who were communicating their own experiences, say, in 
the making of a bird sanctuary or a nature trail. Expression in these 
instances does not originate in the larynx and the roof of the mouth but 
in the kinaesthetic nerves and the brain centers. It is possible often 
for the supervisor to contrast the performances of sixth graders in a 
situation of this kind with the crude and inept groping for expression 
by those high-school seniors, frequently in the same building, who are 
reciting encyclopedically words that are related to no reality they have 
ever experienced. They have memorized symbols about the complex 
mechanisms our society has developed for creating and extending 
credit, it may be, and in the very sounds they make they reveal the 
artificiality and futility of the whole process. Facts and skills are 
useless luggage if they do not perform a present and continuing service 
in the life of the learner. Nature has a happy way of shuffling them 
off when they cease to function. Why, for instance, should the boy who 
is never going to play basketball stand on the side lines and practice 
pivoting hour after hour? If the coach insists, the boy goes into action. 
But he is not engaged. He is not being educated. 

Will our store of technical knowledge and skill be impaired if 
pupils with special talents and unusual capacity work and plan and 
evaluate together with those who have less or different aptitude? The 
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experience of the classroom and what research has been done seem to 
indicate that such an approach will not impair but strengthen and 
increase that store. And, besides, it will continue to promote surer 
ways of realizing for human welfare the vast potentialities, the reserves 
of energy and creative power that as yet lie untapped in the recesses 
of the human being. Provided, of course, that group action is vigorous 
and that it aims at goals that are obviously important to the individual 
and his community. 

Even now in a few spots in this country it is possible to observe 
the nine-grade common school in operation. Nowhere, perhaps, may it 
be seen in full flowering but sufficiently matured to suggest the nature 
and method of the curriculum and to indicate what our twelve-grade 
program will look like in the years ahead. In this way, one may study 
or infer the character of the content of this emerging curriculum and the 
future roles of the general classroom teacher, the special subject 
teacher, the general supervisor, the special supervisor, other liaison 
personnel, and the specialist on the professional level who alone is 
qualified to diagnose and prescribe for difficulties growing out of 
extreme deviation. These data and functions may be set forth in some 
such series of interrelated theses as the following: 

1, In the common school, comprehending in heterogeneous groups 
virtually all children and youth for the entire school day, the teacher 
is concerned with the common, continuing personal and social problems 
of pupils. These problems relate to such matters as the physical and 
mental health of the individual, stable and happy family life, social 
and emotional maturity, governmental or control processes in group 
action toward worthy social ends, salable skills and understandings, 
recreation and self-realization in avocational activities, basic values 
underlying American life, adeptness in exchanging values produced for 
values needed and desired, and wise use of resources. 

The common educational program recognizes that the arts of living 
relate to matters which affect alt people continuously. It recognizes 
also that the manner with which the individual grapples with these 
problems changes with age and maturity. Even in the motherechild 
relationship, there are production, exchange, and consumption of values, 
an interrelationship from which is built for the child his earliest sense 
of self and the world. It is an experience that may mark for the infant 
the first step away from the completely ‘‘I’’ centered world to one that 
contains the nucleus of the “tyou’’ concept. Later, the child may, 
under wise guidance, learn in managing the nickels alloted to him that 
drawing upon the values of tomorrow to increase the satisfactions of 
today can carry with it a corresponding price in later dissatisfaction 
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and denial. Still later, the child may, from the money he is earning 
from his paper route and from his chores at home, be depositing fifty 
cents a week to get a movie projector in forty weeks. He shall know 
what its value is in time and energy and tired muscles and he will 
weigh it long against other possible satisfactions. At a more mature 
period, he may study the basic human and social values to which this 
nation was dedicated in the beginning and to which it has been recone 
secrated in every time of crisis. And he may from an actual survey of 
the community and of the data on the expenditure of its income contrast 
avowals with the actual ends for which society uses its wealth. So is 
one’s hierarchy of values built, not from preachment, but from mind and 
muscle and kinaesthetic nerve. 

The arts of living in today’s culture relate immediately or ulti- 
mately to considerations of value. This one objective of the program 
illustrates that all the ends of our common education are interwoven. 
The best preparation for living satisfyingly tomorrow is to live satis- 
fyingly today. This, however, does not happen automatically in our 
schools. The teacher must have a perception of purposes, an aware- 
ness of the possibilities, and the “*knowehow’’ necessary for demon- 
strating in her own conduct the skills that range across the interests 
and activities of the community. 

2. The teacher, then, is responsible for acquiring in increasing 
degree the “know-how’’ necessary for the direction of such a program. 
This means that the teacher should be equipped to work with hetero- 
geneous egroups of pupils practically and effectively to the end that 
they solve satisfactorily for the time and the place and for their needs 
at this stage in their development their problems within these areas 
of living. 

The teacher in this common school can be no ivoryetower acade- 
mician. She must know the social realities with which her pupils are 
grappling every day. She must know, for instance, how babies are 
toileted and washed when every sanitary convenience is available, and 
how they are toileted and washed when there is no running water. She 
must know how food is consumed when all the amenities of a completely 
appointed dinner are observed, and when there is no table service at 
all, just a common pot on the back of the stove. She should know how 
companionship and social satisfactions are obtained when parents of 
means delegate their child-rearing responsibilities to hirelings, and 
when the home is too poor to afford any of the facilities for these 
necessities. (The boys and girls in the Reformatories or so-called 
Training Schools can help her much with this problem. They can 
testify to barren homes devoid of affection from which they fled to the 
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warmth and companionship and action of the streets, only to be tricked 
by the very qualities that might have brought them the deepest of life’s 
satisfactions). She should know the ways of democratic group action 
and how concepts of power and responsibility acquired in the small, 
facestoeface groups are applied to an understanding of groups remote 
and complex. She should know something of how modern businessmen 
keep their accounts but, more important, she should know how the 
principles of sound accounting may be applied to many situations 
including the business of the children in the classroom. She should 
know how management and labor bargain collectively and she should 
know the particulars of the larger social issue of the concentration vs. 
the diffusion of wealth. She should know how to judge the quality of 
goods and services, the skills involved in a variety of games, and how 
to demonstrate some of them. She should be acquainted with the fundae 
mental concepts in the fields of the arts and the sciences. 

Of course, it is not realistic to expect that the teacher will become 
a specialist in any of these fields. It is expected only that as she 
works with her pupils in areas of their living that really matter, she 
will increase in ‘tknowehow”’ and that she will become a broad and 
mature and understanding person. She will be drawn from her books to 
the realities of her world. However, there are two areas in the life of 
the common school where the teacher must be a specialist. These are 
the areas of child study and dynamic sociology. The teacher must be 
highly skilled in learning the forces within the pupil and in his environs 
ment which shape his growth and she must be highly skilled also in 
creating group situations which conduce best to personal wholesome- 
ness and to competence in social action. Indeed, these two aspects of 
her work comprehend the whole gamut of teacher education. They 
anticipate the time when institutions for the preparation of teachers will 
not be concerned with segmented courses, each covering a specialized 
subject area. They will be concerned rather with the processes of the 
human being in growth and maturation and the processes of the com- 
munity in motion and mutation. 

3. Practical and effective work of this kind requires that the 
teacher know the status of each of ber pupils with respect to the skills 
and understandings involved in the enterprises which the class will 
carry on within the common areas of living and that she will be able to 
plan with her pupils the adaptation of responsibilities to individual 
needs and abilities. 

Both the gifted child and the slow learner have appropriate places 
and roles in the program of the common school. The gifted child should 
be called upon often to explore new resources, to validate conclusions, 
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to apply conclusions to new situations, and to invent or improvise 
artistic and scientific ways of achieving the goals of the group. And 
he should be held responsible also for finding ways of making himself 
intelligible and helpful to the less gifted. The slow learner should be 
given rich opportunities to work closely with social and physical 
realities, with creatures and things in his environment, with specifics 
and concretes. He should have repeated chances to transfer his learn- 
ings to new situations, even though the process is slow and tedious. 
For him, there should be available a rich body of picture material and | 
humanized reading which give personality and life-likeness to tradi- | 
tional textbook abstractions. 
In discharging the responsibility of alloting tasks to individuals } 
appropriately and equitably, the teacher has available to her the results | 
of standardized tests of intelligence, of reading, and of all kinds of 
achievement. She has also the records of each pupil’s performances 1 
and she has the data accumulated in the child study program and in the j 
use of evaluation instruments, such as the motion picture, the tape t 
recorder, the progress chart, and the sociogram, which recapture the 

































group in action and enable the teacher and supervisor to identify ‘ 
specific opportunities for teaching and learning. r 

As pupils and teacher purpose together and project courses of é 
action for the realization of their goals, they will come to know the E 
strengths and weaknesses of each, the special abilities upon which y 
they may rely, the personal stores of knowledge and skill and undere u 
standing they will have to build up for the successful prosecution of c 
the project, and the specialized resources, both personal and material, ii 
in the school and in the community upon which they may draw. They ii 
will be able, as they proceed, to size up the situation, take stock, f 
reappraise details of their plan and, accordingly, re-direct action. tl 

When children and youth make a nature trail, build a bird sanctuary, tu 
study the imbalance of men and resources in the growing community, oO 
engineer for safety, or pioneer in the management of resources, they fi 
have to backtrack many times to acquire more knowledge—more biology, It 
more ecology, more geography, more sociology, and more skill in the ju 
constructive arts, 

4. The teacher with the aid of screening devices should be able to pe 
spot those who deviate from normal expectancies in health, physical th 
development, social and emotional maturity, personai characteristics vi 


and mastery of fundamental tools to the point where meticulous diag- 
nosis and special treatment are indicated. 

These abilities are an essential part of the competence of che 
teacher in the common school. She must be trained to catch from 
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observation the earliest symptoms of significant deviation. She should 
know also how to use the sociogram, the audiometer, the Massachusetts 
Vision Kit, and accurate heighteweight records. In this training the 
school nurse may play an effective role. 

The teacher should know what goes on in the clinic, how the find- 
ings are received in the home, and what follow-up is necessary. She 
should make sure too that the data resulting from the screening process 
and from clinical study are used in the classroom where, impersonal- 
ized, they become the data of instruction. The teacher in a Maryland 
community is not orienting her teaching around nor directing her teach- 
ing to children in Timbuctoo but around and to the children in this com- 
munity and in this classroom. The experiences and the generalizations 
should lead to an understanding of children’s problems everywhere. 

5. Only those pupils should be isolated permanently from the group 
who are so handicapped, that is, deviate so extremely that provision 
for special care, dependency, and protection will have to be made for 
them for very many years or for as long as they live. 

There is a tendency in our schools, fortunately in the common 
school a tendency of decreasing vigor, to segregate and set up special 
programs for pupils who have reading difficulties, for pupils who have 
difficulties in speaking, for pupils whose I.Q.’s are below a designated 
point on the scale, for pupils who have hearing handicaps, for pupils 
who evidence anti-social behavior, and for pupils who are experiencing 
upsets and blockages. In the light of the conception of a common edue 
cational program presented here, this is not a valid practice. Each 
individual needs to realize his optimum in mental and physical health, 
in the development of salable skills and understandings, in happy 
family life, in ability to exchange wealth acquired for satisfactions 
that build and recreate, in capacity to live in conformity with the values 
to which our national enterprise is dedicated, in mastery of the controls 
of democratic group action, in ability to adapt group structure to group 
function, and in recreation and self-realization in avocational activities. 
It is in terms of its success heré that the common school must be 
judged. 

Of course, it is valid to segregate pupils periodically or for a 
period every day to give them supplementary or remedial instruction in 
the fundamental tools and in the basic social skills but always with a 
view to the situations which have demonstrated the need for these learn- 
ings. And always with a view to the equitable and appropriate part the 
individual may play in these situations. 

When pupils are planning the nature and management of their play 
program, learning to use to best advantage the school’s food services, 
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or projecting the ideal community, they do not make experience reading 
materials and interpret them because these are the things adults expect 
them to do. They do them because they have high functional relation- 
ship to the common goals they have clearly in mind. These “dance 
upon the inward eye’’ even of those children who are having difficulty 
with reading, who even have to do a stint with phonics and phonetics. 

6. Where careful diagnosis, made by those with special qualifi- 
cations necessary for this service, reveals the desirability of isolating 
the individual from his group for recurrent periods or for an extended 
period, plans should be made to retain the individual as a member of 
the group with opportunities to understand and accept the common 
objectives, to share in the group plans, to carry appropriate and equit- 
able shares of the enterprise, and to participate in the programs of 
evaluation. The program of education provided for the isolate in the 
school building, in the home, or in an institution designed for special 
treatment should develop and conserve the sense of belonging. 

In reading this statement, one is likely to think first of all of the 
individual who is suffering with a rather serious mental illness, who 
may for long periods be out of touch with reality. Certainly it is not 
practicable nor desirable to attempt to maintain a relationship between 
this individual’s life and the lives of children who are carrying on the 
in-school program. But, if it develops that the child who is ill will 
come through the experience and develop into a self-supporting citizen, 
then the nice question arises as to when the readjustment process 
shall begin; that is, when shall the individual begin to resume his 
relationships to the group and his role in the group’s activities. The 
answer suggested here is, ‘‘At the earliest possible moment even 
though the individual has not been returned physically to the class.”* 
Purposing and planning with the group and carrying an appropriate 
share of the program, possible within the limitations imposed by cone 
finement, should have value in promoting the restorative processes. 

In reading this statement, one may think also of the borderline 
cases, the high-grade feeble-minded, and the low-grade normal. These 
constitute a relatively small percentage of the total group of unselected 
pupils but they pose a special problem because they are so decep- 
tively like the normal individual. Teacher and fellow pupils may be 
misled into expecting from them the same types of contributions and 
the same level performances as those given by their peers. Their 
response to inappropriate and inequitable demands is frequently made 
in the form of excess activity which is neither exactly pertinent nor 
exactly effective or in the form of excess irritability. The adaptation 
in the program required by such response is not isolation, not dissoci- 
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ation, but more meticulous diagnosis and a more equitable and appro- 
priate allotment of responsibilities. 

The pertinency and validity of this particular thesis are most 
: clearly seen in the case of the boy who is confined to his home for an 
extended period for treatment of a physical handicap. The traditional 
practice is that a visiting teachere-and frequently one not in close 
touch with the in-school program=-attend the boy at a specified time, 
check his work, and leave assignments. This in itself is not enough. 
First of all, this visiting teacher should be in close touch with the in- 
school program. She should serve as the agent of communication, the 
liaison person, between the in-school group and the:boy confined to his 
home to assure that, even though he is physically removed, he is still 
an active member of the group in good standing. She should see that 
this boy has a part in purposing, planning, executing, and evaluating 
and that all the channels of expression include him along with the other 
members of the group. Probably the chief value to be conserved in this 
situation is the boy’s sense of belonging. 

So long as the aim of the school is socially acceptable and effec 
| tive behavior, social and emotional maturation, and the skillful use of 

the fundamental tools for desirable personal and social ends, the 
pupil’s sense of vital relationship to the common program in social live 
ing should be maintained. Schools which set up special classes and 
sacrifice this relationship, sacrifice the greater to the lesser values. 

7. The heterogeneous group in the American common school, 
representing wide ranges of individual differences in physical, social, 
mental, and emotional development, and representing also the diver. 
gent economic, cultural, and social groups that range across the Ameri- 
can community, gives the common school its unique opportunity to 
make a distinctive contribution to our common life and to educational 
thought and practice. 

In such a group judgment may be formed from a well-rounded body 
of experience emanating from the many facets of community life. Here 
the individual presenting his conceptions and his biases may feel the 
full impact of counterbalancing pressures and ideas, And here the 
individual may experience the techniques, the media, and the instru- 
ments by means of which he may reach across the barriers of class and 
culture and creed, effect communion and fellowship with his total peer 
group and so broaden and deepen his community of interests and under 
\ standings and activities. As the nation represents unity in diversity, 
so the school may find its real strength in uniting the widely varying 
interests and abilities of boys and girls for the achievement of the 
goals of our common life. 
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This school made up of heterogeneous, but cohesive, social groups 
will assure to each individual the mastery of fundamental tools and 
basic social skills to the maxim of his capacity because it will keep 
before the members of the group the relationship of skills to signifi- 
cance, to use, to success in the achievement of important goals. 

8. It is important in envisioning and evaluating a program of this 
kind, that is, a program devoted to common concerns, to imperative 
needs, to identify the various specialists who share the program with 
the classroom teacher and her pupils, and to distinguish the roles of 
each in terms of the kind and degree of his specialization. 

The general supervisors, including the supervisors of guidance 
and the guidance counselors, are liaison personnel to bring special 
services and resources into functional relationship with the classroom 
teacher. They are specialists of a kind by virtue of their greater 
experience and their greater adeptness in the areas of the general edu- 
cation program. They can broaden the teacher’s awareness of the 
learning possibilities in the on-going enterprise; they can build further 
the competencies of the teacher; and they can tap for her special 
resources that are ordinarily beyond her reach. 

The special supervisors, such as the supervisor of music and of 
agriculture, and the special community agents, such as the county agent 
and the home demonstration agent, are more intensely specialized in a 
particular subject of the curriculum or in a particular aspect of a sub- 
ject. These kinds of specialists can deepen the awareness of the 
teacher of the opportunities for teaching skills related to the fine and 
practical arts and, within their limited areas, they can go beyond the 
service of the general supervisor in increasing the ‘‘know-how’’ of the 
teacher. And they can work with pupils directly not as prima donnas 
but as members of the team within the context of the common enterprise. 
The skills of the subject specialist are finer, sharper, and, within a 
rather limited aspect of the program, fuller than are those of the teacher 
and the general supervisor. But it should never be forgotten that the 

values of paramount importance are those which derive from the action 
of the group as an organic whole and that it is the responsibility of the 
teacher and the general supervisor to keep all data, all activities, and 
all skills in their proper places and to see that they are used at the 
proper time in functional relationship to the mediate and immediate 
purposes of the total enterprise. The services of these specialists 
should, therefore, be responsive to the needs of the pupil as these 
needs emerge from the project and as they are voiced by the teacher 
and general supervisor. Long ago, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs set forth the 
principle that special supervisors should make their contributions 
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through the principal and the general supervisor. When they work 
directly with pupils, it is as an extension of the competence of the 
teacher who continues to occupy the place of leadership in the class. 
The significance and validity of this conviction become more evident 
as the common school develops. 

This principle applies also to the work of the clinician. He is the 
person, highly skilled and educated on the professional level, who 
alone is capable of diagnosing physical, social, mental, and emotional 
disabilities, identifying causes, and prescribing treatment and remedi- 
ation. These specialists are, in their operations, most remote from the 
classroom. Yet their highly individualized services are made possible 
by the screening work done preparatorily by classroom teacher and 
general supervisor. And even though they may be far removed from the 
classroom, they too should be regarded as an extension of the com- 
petence of the teacher. She should use the data, check the follow-up, 
and be prepared to readjust and continue the social ‘education of the 
child when he is returned to the group. 

From this delineation of the common school now in process of 
development, we begin to get a conception of the organic wholeness 
of the program. The institution that once presented itself as a mosaic 
of fragments and severed segments begins to fade into the picture of an 
institution engaged in unifying the efforts and activities of pupils in 
vigorous educative action. One sees in this development the possi- 
bility of a school whose organization is adaptable to the requirements 
of the program, a school where wide association is facilitated and 
where intercommunication and interchange are fluid and easy. One 
sees too the heartening probability that many of the anomalies of the 

present school will disappear. Among these are the crowded social 
studies class where pupils are seeking competence in social action by 
sitting still and bandying word symbols, not too closely related to 
reality. In the new school these pupils will share space and facilities 
with the ten or fifteen girls next door who, during the same period, have 
full use of the capacious and generously appointed homemaking suite. 
The private typing room set apart for the special needs of the elect 
will grow and diffuse itself among many classrooms that are likewise 
workshops. And so will pass also that agriculture class where eight 
to twenty boys from the entire school monopolize a shop, a classroom, 
a supplementary library, and the services of a specially trained teacher. 
In the new school, all boys and girls will have access to these facili- 
ties for the purposes of the common program. And the accent will not 
be on money income but on the realization of one’s best self and the 
furtherance of the commonweal. When that day comes, the principal 
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may be permitted to be the professional leader of the school, knowing 
the needs of the boys and girls and bringing resources into relation- 
ship with these needs without respect to compartmentalization and the 
vested rights and privileges of individuals. In that daymand not until 
then—we shall be in a positien to have a genuine life adjustment 


education. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The plus values of American Education Week are increasing each year. 
The 1951 observance promises to be the most significant in the history of the 
movement. The dates are November 11-17. The general theme Unite for Free- 
dom fits into the needs of the hour. The daily topics point up the relation of 
education and freedom, and single out areas for special emphasis and activi- 
ties. They are: Our Faith in God, Schools and Defense, Schools Keep Us Free, 
Education for the Long Pull, Teaching the Fundamentals, Urgent School Needs, 
and Home-School-Community. The two major activities which distinguish Amer- 
ican Education Week are school visitation and educational interpretation. The 
one brings the people to the schools and the other brings the schools to the 
people. Openhouse and community events are invaluable in building home- 
school-community co-operation. American Education Week is sponsored by the 
National Education Association, The American Legion, United States Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. For a list of the 
special helps which have been made available for the 1951 observance at nomi- 
nal cost to help planning committees to enliven their programs, write direct to 
the National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 
6,0. C. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


The May 1951 issue of Educational Press Bulletin published by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction at Springfield, Illinois, contained a five-page 
article entitled The High School of the Future by Galen Jones. He lists and 
discusses the following five aspects of the program of the future secondary 
school: The secondary school of the future (1) will enroll all normal adoles- 
cents and serve them appropriately; (2) will develop the common learnings pro- 
gram which is required for the unity of American life and culture; (3) will be 
concerned with the development of differences so highly prized in a free so- 
ciety; (4) will pursue a thorough program of pupil study and provide effective 
guidance services; and (5) will evaluate its effectiveness in terms of how well 
it has developed the citizen of and for a free society. 
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Today’s Trend in Administration 
CARL L. AMUNDSON 


T THE AUTOCRATIC ORGANIZATION 
HE 


superintendent of schools at Lander, Wisconsin, wants it under- 
stood that he believes in democracy and in training students for the 
democratic way of life. That is essential in America, and the schools 
are ouf most important institutions for carrying on the American tra- 
dition. This does not mean that the school system is to be operated in 
any slipeshod manner. The superintendent was employed by the board 
of education twenty-five years ago to bring order out of chaos, to show 
teachers and pupils alike that there could be organization and system 
in schools as well as in business. It mattered little as to the true edus 
cational outcomes, so long as the students rated well on subject matter 
standardized tests, and the daily schedule was carried out quietly and 
without interruption. 

Yes, he had heard of schools in which the students organized a 
council, bute that was only deceiving the students. They didn’t have 
the experience to make important decisions. After all he was hired by 
the board of education to run the schools, and the board of education 
was elected by the people. That was democracy. The people ran the 
schools through their duly appointed representative. 

There were faculty meetings starting with the first allecity session 
and followed by a high-school meeting each month the rest of the year. 
No more, no less: one each month. The opening session set the tempo 
and quality for the year. It consisted of routine announcements and a 
reading of the Rules and Regulations for Teachers with varying emphae 
sis and explanations. The monthly high-school meetings consisted of 
routine announcements, followed by a report by one of the teachers on 
one chapter from a ~tofessional book selected by the superintendent. 





Carl L. Amundson is Principal of the Washington Park High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 39 
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Each meeting the teachers were given their assignments in alphabeti- 
cal order. Since there were twenty-five teachers, it took three years to 
complete the rounds of the faculty. Once in three years a faculty mem- 
ber participated. 

The principal suggested at one time that he had a number of prob- 
lems about the school which he would like the cosoperation and help of 
the teachers in solving. He wondered if a faculty meeting could not be 
devoted to the discussion of the problems in the hope of discovering 
causes and arriving at conclusions. To this the superintendent replied, 
“This discussion idea you suggested doesn’t work. I tried it once. 
I’ll make the policy and regulations; it is up to you and the teachers to 
see that they are carried out.’’ 


THE LAISSEZ FAIRE PROGRAM 

Ask any of the citizens of Plainview about their schools, and you 
will get the same answer. ‘“‘Sure, the schools are fine; they must be. 
There couldn’t be any better man than Superintendent Brown.’’ He knew 
everyone in town and they all knew him. There was nothing highehat 
about him and yet, when he was called upon, he could make speeches 
that would make your spine tingle. And he was cultured, too. He had 
been known to discuss the ancient philosophies with the librarian and 
the Catholic priest, and they admitted that his background was excellent. 

How could the students help but like him? His pleasant person- 
ality and sense of humor were irresistible. Yes, it is true that the 
geometry class he taught never made much progress, and he used the 
same book they had been using before he came twenty years ago, but 
why worry? Everyone got by, and his class was entertaining, even 
though it wasn’t instructive. It is true that some of the business men 
complained because the graduates couldn’t do simple arithmetic, and 
some graduates who went on to a college of engineering weren’t very 
happy with their mathematics, but no one thought of blaming such a con- 
genial, cultured individual as Mr. Brown. 

Most of the faculty enjoyed their freedom to do as they chose in 
their own subject matter areas and worried little beyond that. True, 
some of the new ones occasionally wondered if everyone should take 
algebra and geometry when only fifteen per cent were going to college. 
This, of course, raised the ire of the mathematics department members 
who felt some challenge to the security of their present position. They 
immediately rallied all of the time honored arguments for mathemat- 
ics as a great part of our cultural heritage and, besides, it taught 
people how to think. They, of course, had the support of the other old 
timers who had attained status over the years, for who wants to face all 
of the imponderables that might crop up if a thorough examination of our 
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present program were made? There can be no easy giving up of the 
security of knowing a specialized field of knowledge well. Only those 
who have had the satisfaction of seeing students better prepared to face 
the present day world, as a result of their improved school program, can 
afford to take the pragmatic chance of trying a new idea. 

So Brown did his best to soothe over ruffled tempers. He counseled 
the new faculty members to get acquainted with the school and its teach 
ers before they started any criticism. They were told that these fine old 
teachers had learned the true worth of their subjects over the years, arid 
that the new ones would do well to follow their fine example. 

There were faculty meetings. Pleasant occasions at which outside 
speakers talked on democracy, modern theories of psychology, and a 
personal philosophy of education. Occasionally, Mr. Brown felt moved 
to give one of his inspiring talks on the great service of education to 
humanity. If any problems came up for discussion, there was never any 
attempt made to set a goal or come to a decision. If it started to get 
out of hand, Mr. Brown avoided unpleasantries by quickly adjourning the 
meeting and postponing action. The postponed problem never came up 
again, and some other harmless subject was discussed by some speaker 
at the next meeting. 





THE AVERAGE HIGH SCHOOL 

In between the autocratic and laissez faire schools are all the varie 
ations in organization and administration typical of the free American 
high school. No great numbers of them are type examples of either 
extreme, but rather, variations in degree from the types described. It is 
not accurate to assume that any great number of them are as resistant to 
change as the two types here described. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that the administrative and teaching staff are interested 
in improvement in the average high school, In fact, it would be only fair 
to saythat at least a minimum of effort had been put forthin a good many 
of our high schools to improve the offering and teaching methods. Most 
of these attempts at improvement have not been very successful. They 
have in most instances béen isolated experiments involving only a few 
teachers, which ended when the teachers left or could no longer stand 
the social pressure of not belonging. 

Some experiments were on a grander scale, such as the “Eight Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association’’, which involved thirty 
high schools. But even many of those schools, despite the accompanying 
national publicity, and the great help of experts over a period of eight 
years, have since reverted back to their more traditional role. This, de- 
spite the fact that the findings supported many of the innovations at- 
tempted and unquestionably answered the college entrance critics. 
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Actually, then, the faculties of the schools involved could not have 
completely accepted the ideas with which they were experimenting. If 
the faculty did discuss and accept the proposals, it must have been 
done in a superficial manner, for no faculty can make that complete a 
change in so short a time. Undoubtedly, many of the schools were sub- 
mitted for acceptance by the administrative and supervisory staff with- 
out the actual participants knowing what was in store for them. 

What is it that prevents a principal and his faculty, who are sin- 
cerely trying to find the answers, from working out solutions successe 
fully? They attempt to be scientific; they gather data and study other 
findings; teachers go to summer schools and learn new methods; yet, 
despite all this fine talk, their ideas break down at the action level. 
Even movements on a larger scale, well financed and adequately staffed, 
leave ridiculously small improvements in their wake. 


USING GROUP DYNAMICS 

The question naturally follows, what administration techniques may 
be used that have greater possibilities for school improvement than the 
procedures which have been alluded to? Is there any practical evidence 
of success, or are the new trends merely more theory to be talked about 
and written about enthusiastically for a few years and then forgotten? 

Here and there we hear rumblings of new techniques of working with 
groups that promise more effective group participation than has been 
possible heretofore. These techniques may lead to better decisions and 
more rapid improvements than we can get using our present procedures. 
These most recent studies of group processes have been reported under 
various names, but the one most commonly used, which implies group 
activity, has been group dynamics. 

Yes, it is true philosophers of antiquity were talking about groups 
and group control. The idea of working with groups is not new. The 
democratic idea of group representation goes back to the prophets in 
the Bible. But there heve been observations and studies made and 
experiments tried out in the last twenty years that are a real challenge 
to us in educational administration. Many of these studies have been 
made in industry, some in community social agencies, but very few in 
education. The Hawthorn Study of Western Electric, the observations 
made at the Tulle Lake Relocation Camp for the Japanese, and Kurt 
Lewins Experiments at Iowa in group participation seem to point the 
way to a new era in democratic procedure wherever groups meet to work 
out their problems. 

As a result of these findings, school administrators are trying to 
harness the latent power of the group for school improvement. At Wash- 
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ington Park High School in Racine, the faculty decided at a fall meete 
ing that the philosophy and outcomes arrived at the previous year, after 
two years of painful struggle, were not being achieved. The statements 
had been worked and reworked by committees; the faculty as a whole 
had had opportunities to consider, recommend, or reject any or all parts 
of it, until late the previous year they were satisfied that the state- 
ments represented, reasonably well, a composite of the thinking of fifty- 
five teachers. But, they wanted to know last fall, what was going to 
be done about it? 

They agreed that the next step was to break down into small 
groups and discuss means of carrying out the high-school program they 
professed to support. In order to carry on a discussion which involved 
everyone, it seemed necessary to have congenial groups and leaders 
recognized by the faculty, not necessarily those in administrative 
positions, This was accomplished by having each member of the 
faculty indicate his choice for group leader, and then assigning the 
groups on the basis of this choice. The group leaders then held a 
series of meetings in order to study the group process. Their purpose 
was to learn how to lead a group so that it could become a more effect- 
ive problem solving unit. Theories and techniques were considered, 
problems in their past experience were discussed, and some role play- 
ing, involving individual types, was carried on. This latter procedure 
placed emphasis on the roles of nonparticipators and abstractionists. 

They agreed that these were some principles they would try to 
observe in carrying on their discussions: 

1. They would aim to achieve group unity. Majority votes seemed to have 
no place in the small group discussions and decisions. They seem to 
be devisive procedures rather than unifying techniques. 

2. Each leader would attempt to create a permissive atmosphere, so that 
all group members felt free to participate. Even the “‘silent partner”’ 
must contribute if others are to benefit from his thought process. 

3. No administrative officer of the school should be allowed to use any 
group of groups as a tool to carry out his pet idea. He must be willing 
to accept the recommendations of the group, though they may not 
coincide with his views. 

4. The leaders would continually attempt to get outcomes that call for 
action. They were not to be satisfied with more grandiose statements, 
but would seek the answers to how can this be done. This did not 
mean that leaders would propose the answers. 


And so, the group leaders set out on their own to try this newly acquired 
skill without administrative compulsion. Some had two meetings, and other 
groups had six meetings. There was a final faculty meeting at which the 


groups reported their progress. 
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It would be a convincing climax to the problem of how to get an 
improvement program moving, which has the active support of all 
faculty members, if it could be reported that the faculty had agreed 
unanimously on a curriculum reorganization program that would improve 
the high-school experiences of boys and girls, and more nearly approach 
the objectives agreed upon than the present offering. Such is not the 
case; and to assume that this might be achieved so quickly is undoubt- 
edly expecting too much. However, there were some worth-while out 
comes even in the short period of six months that this was carried on: 


1. The principal learned who the faculty members wanted as group dis- 
cussion leaders. There were some revelations. Department heads and 
administration appointed chairman were not always chosen. 

2. The chosen leaders were seriously interested in learning more about 
their job as a group leader. They willingly attended extra meetings 
and actively participated in the discussions and role playing. 

3. Leaders reported many instances of the early meetings being gripe 
sessions, but later meetings turning to more positive discussions of 
problems. The ultimate value of this fom of release is difficult to 
measure, but under proper guidance should have positive value. 

4. Improvement programs within the departments moved along more rapidly. 
Though the ultimate hope was for a long-term plan for the entire school, 
the safer departmental improvement program could probably be expected 
to precede the over-all program. 

5. One of the most significant outcomes of these group meetings was an 
increase in group activity in the classroom and an increase in teacher- 
pupil planning. It is true that this had been discussed repeatedly in 
faculty and departmental meetings, previously, but the faculty group 
discussions seemed to be the catalyst that gave many of them the 
courage to try activities which they had only talked about previously. 


These outcomes may have some significance in pointing the way 
to overcoming resistance in improving the work of a school. There 
probably never will be any one way to get true active participation by 
all the members of a faculty. The study of group processes seems to 
have some promise for the administrator in getting greater participation 
and more sound action than he has been getting heretofore. 





NEW HISTORY COURSES 


The New York Board of Regents on March 16th requested the statewide 
Committee on American History Course of Study to prepare two separate courses 
of study in history, one to be covered in two years and the other in three years. 
The former will be for small high schools that can not fit a three-year course 
into their curriculum and the latter for large schools. The courses will include 
both world history and American history. The Regents want as many high 
schools as possible to use the three-year course. 
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Community Councils and High 


Schools Co-Operate 
WALTER G. PATTERSON 


On: day in May, 1948, the writer was invited to meet with Harold 
E. Crippen, a member of the Community Chest Board, and Frederick 
A. Tibbetts, President of the Community Chest. Not knowing the pur- 
pose of the meeting, he attended it with some apprehension. Mr. Tibbetts 
reported on a community survey conducted in 1946 which recommended 
several additions to the community services. These included a child 
and family center, a co-ordinated nursing service, and a community 
council. 

The recommendations had been introduced one at a time, and the 
community council was one of the last to be initiated. They asked if 
the writer would act as temporary chairman of a committee to organize 
a council. Although he had an academic interest in council work for 
twenty years, he knew little about the actual organization or work of a 
community council. 

In 1947, he had studied a course, ‘‘Problems of Organizing the 
Community’’ under Professor Earle U. Rugg, at the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education at Greeley. When he returned to Greeley in 1948, he 
talked with Dr. Rugg who approved a field study on Community Councils 
and School Relations in Small Cities: Practices and Attitudes and 
Their Implications for Coordination of Services." 

One purpose of this study was to provide knowledge and background 
to help in organizing the council in North Adams. With the promise of 
adequate study of community councils, the writer then accepted the 
responsibility of helping to organize a community council which has 
been operating since January, 1949. 





"Field Study No. 1 submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Education at Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 1949. 
Published by the University Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Walter G. Patterson is Principal of the Drury High School, North Adams, 


Massachusetts. 
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LET’S USE ESTABLISHED COMMUNITY AGENCIES 

In daily work with youth in the high schools, many problems are 
discovered that have their roots in the home and the community. We 
can deal superficially with the symptoms, make temporary adjustments, 
or we can attempt to remove the causes of problems. A few of the 
wealthier school districts have visiting teachers and school social 
workers. Other schools co-operate with established community agencies 
and secure their help in solving student problems. 

Social workers are trained and experienced in home visitations and 
are willing to help when their services are requested. Too often schools 
work independently and do not seek help of community agencies. This 
is regrettable because the social agencies have much to offer in serv- 
ices to youth. These agencies are well organized and financed. There 
is real danger of waste both in money and energy due to lack of co- 
ordination and a positive plan of co-operation. Budgets and actual ex- 
penditures of the Community Chest and all other social agencies, in- 
cluding both public and private, often equal or exceed the total school 
budget. 

In fact, Community Chests and Councils, Inc. in Health and Wel- 
fare Planning in the Small Community, estimated that in small cities, 
twenty-five dollars per person of the total population is expended for 
health and welfare services from both public (tax supported) and private 
(voluntary contributed) welfare funds. In order to receive maximum re- 
turns in services for these sums expended, the high school has an ob- 
ligation actively to seek the co-operation and services available. 
Many problems in the modern and complex community are too large and 
complicated for a single agency to act upon successfully. 

The Community Council, known also as the Co-ordinating Council, 
Council of Social Agencies, and similar names, has been developing 
rapidly since World War I to promote community co-operation and co- 
ordination. The school is one agency among many social agencies and 
should use existing agencies. The school should work co-operatively 
with the council to get new agencies when needed rather than assume 
responsibility for every new social need that arises in the school. 
When a pupil is a chronic offender against commonly accepted social 
conduct, the school should seek help from those agencies that give 
promise of studying and removing the causes that are located in the 
home or the community. When a principal or teacher recognizes delin- 
quency symptoms in a pupil, the school should seek the services ot 
the social agencies in the community that may help check the delin- 


quent trend. The agencies may help with corrective and remedial 


work. 
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GETTING THE FACTS 
In the study of community councils, the writer attempted to answer 
this question, ‘‘How may the community through its schools and other 
social agencies plan and secure ever increasing benefits from existing 
social agencies?’’ He also studied the relations and inter-actions be- 
tween the community councils and the schools. Two hypotheses con- 
cerning schools are these: ‘‘there is the belief that public schools can 
give better services when they work co-operatively with existing com- 
munity agencies than they can by working independently,’’ and ‘there 
is a theory that the school is more effective when it shares in the work 
of a community council than it is when it attempts to accept full re- 
sponsibility for co-ordinating community agencies.’’ 

Data were gathered by two questionnaires. The first questionnaire 
obtained facts from executives of councils. The second questionnaire 
obtained attitudes toward principles of community councils from council 
executives, school superintendents, prominent citizens, public and 
private agency officials. The study was limited to community councils 
in cities with populations between 10,000 and 50,000 in the United 
States, Canada, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Community councils usually have one or two delegates or repre- 
sentatives from each agency or organization actively interested in 
helping build a better city. Of the sixty-two councils represented in 
the study, eighty-five per cent had representatives from welfare depart- 
ments, and the next highest group was from the public schools with 
eighty-two per cent representation. 


WHAT COMMUNITY COUNCILS DO 

Problems and services directly related to schools that the sixty- 
two councils have been concerned with or plan to concern themselves 
with in the near future are: welfare of youth, recreation, delinquency, 
health, handicapped persons, education of youth and adults, housing, 
public safety, economic factors that influence the community, city and 
area planning, crime, library, cultural activities, employment, com- 
munity ethical standards, mental health, and guidance. 

Committees reported by the sixty-two councils that work on prob- 
lems closely related to public schools are: health, recreation, family 
and children, survey and fact finding, community calendar, guidance, 
mental hygiene, youth activities, camp, education, welfare, and social 
service exchange. These committees give an idea as to the types of 
problems being studied and the work being done by councils. 

The activities and projects of community councils mentioned in 
the literature by seventeen writers and of especial interest to school 
people are: adjustment of individual, adult education, well-baby clinic, 
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big-brother advisers, day camps, functioning citizenship, study of city 
government, city planning, clean-up campaign, community beautifica- 
tion, community centers, Halloween party, lectures, conference on 
family relations, conference on home and community, delinquency pre- 
vention, dental clinic, published directory of social agencies, film 
council, fire protection, fly control, free admission to athletic events, 
garbage collection, guidance services, medical care, pasteurization of 
milk, syphilis campaign, housing, human relations, infant welfare sta- 
tion, vocational placement, leadership training, library, hot-lunch pro- 
gram, mid-morning milk program, migrants, neighborhood movies, public 
health council, organized campfire girls and boy scouts, parks, play 
grounds, police protection, promoted live stock and crop improvement, 
publication of local history, public forums, public safety, radio pro- 
gram for children, recreation for handicapped children, secured land for 
recreation, skating rink, tennis court, wading and swimming pools, rural 
electrification, salacious literature campaign, schools for community 
centers, slum clearance, smoke control, summer camps, trained social 
workers brought in, visual education promoted, vocation handicraft 
schools approved, youth council, youth dances, and youth employment 
agency. 

These activities show the areas where the public schools and the 
other agencies in the community may co-operate for effective youth 
services. School people should be interested in participating in com- 
munity councils, and, where no council exists, efforts should be made 
to form a council, 


AN EXAMPLE OF SCHOOL AND COUNCIL CO-OP ERATION 

The North Adanis community council has both student and faculty 
representatives from the Drury High School and the State Teachers’ 
College. Since the meetings are very well covered by the local daily 
newspaper, the representatives do not report back to the schools 
formally. 

The board of directors have their monthly luncheon meeting in the 
high school. The first few luncheon meetings of the council were also 
held in Drury, then a local hotel was used for several meetings. By 
request, the meetings were returned to the high school where the cafe- 
teria and home economics girls serve luncheon. 

Formal units of work have not developed on the community council 
in the high school, but two assemblies were held last year where the 
leaders of the agencies of the Community Chest each gave a ten-minute 
talk about the work of his agency. Many of the speakers left printed 
material concerning agencies. This material was used by the social 
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studies teachers in the classrooms. The assemblies were held during 
the Red Feather Campaign, not for the purpose of securing pupil con- 
tributions but for the education of the students in social welfare work. 

Another example of school and agency co-operation was an assem- 
bly during American Cancer Week where a short film from the Cancer 
Society was shown, and then Dr. Robert Carpenter, Chief of Staff of the 
North Adams Cancer Clinic spoke briefly and answered many pupil 
questions. Assemblies were also held on tuberculosis, polio, and the 
heart. In these ways, the school has shared in community activities by 
presenting facts and students have also given generously of their time 
in volunteer work. 

The community council is made up of three main divisions—health, 
child and family, and recreation and group work. Last year these divi- 
sions met with their chairmen and considered the city needs which 
were arranged in the order of their importance. The health division 
decided to help secure a full-time speech worker to correct speech 
defects. The child and family division selected as its project visita- 
tion of elderly ‘‘shut-ins.’’ The recreation and group work division 
decided to work for an adequate gymnasium both for physical education 
and indoor spectator sports. North Adams is in the planning stage of a 
new high school, and the division wants to be certain that the need for 
an adequate gymnasium is given proper consideration. Two of the 
three divisions made recommendations of direct interest to the schools. 
The executive board of the community council requested each division 
to work on one major problem each year so that over a period of years 
definite and worth-while improvements can be made. 

The council published in May, 1950, Know The Place to Go— 
Directory of Health and Welfare Resources in North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts.* The Directory lists all the private and public agencies, 
their leaders, addresses, and brief statements of services and pur- 
poses. The school superintendent was favorably impressed with the 
directory and purchased copies for use by the principals, guidance 
officer, and for instructional purposes in social studies classes. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOCL AND COUNCIL RELATIONS 
In the field study evaluations by superintendents, prominent citi- 
zens, and leaders of public and private agencies to principles of 
school relations to community councils revealed that: 


1. The councils should have both student and faculty representatives 
who report action of the council back to their groups. 





? Available for 50 cents at the North Adams Community Council, North Adams, 
Massachusetts. 
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2. The council should expect and receive the co-operation of school 
officials within their legal and moral rights in all matters of concern 
for the welfare and development of youth. 

- Councils should use the resources of appropriately trained school 
personnel whenever needed. 

4. Councils should seek the co-operation of the superintendent and the 
school board to provide a suitable place to meet if other satisfactory 
arrangements cannot be made. 

. The council should work co-operatively with the high-school leaders 
in the development of units of work in the fields of community or- 
ganization and welfare work. 

- Councils and school officials should work co-operatively to try to 
equalize educational opportunities for all the youth of school age in 
the city. 

7. The councils may encourage schools to experiment with a director to 
help the schools make full use of community resources and agencies. 

8. The council should help the schools make full use of community 
resources and agencies. 

9. The council should sponsor a directory of social agencies to enable 
the schools and others to know about community resources in welfare 
work, 

10. The council should endeavor to establish with the school officials a 
co-operative and reciprocal working arrangement for the purpose of 
providing better services for youth. 

11. Councils may ask the schools to help co-ordinate educational activ- 
ities of member agencies if a need for such service exists. 

12. The council should welcome requests from the school authorities for 
solution of out-of-school problems and for the removal of all handi- 
caps that prevent the proper education of youth. 
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EDUCATORS ARE SOCIAL WORKERS 
The high schools have much in common with social service agen- 
cies. Schools work more on prevention, while social agencies work at 


correction of problems. Gebhardt writes: ‘‘It must be obvious, there- 


fore, from what has been said regarding the changing point of view in 
the field of philanthropy and social work that two lines of endeavor, 
social work and education, have many objectives in common and that 
at other points theirs fields of action overlap.’”* 

Professor John Dewey at the National Conference of Social Work 
in Washington spoke about educators as social workers: ‘‘We have got 
to recognize this social responsibility, and I would even say that 
educators should arrogate to themselves the assumption that their re- 
sponsibility is greater than that of others. I do not know just what a 
social worker is (although I have recently seen some definitions), but 
whatever he is, teachers should say ‘we are it;’ they should say ‘we 





*Gebhardt, J. CG, “Social Work and the Schools,’’ School and Society, Vol. 24 
(October 9, 1926). p. 447. 
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are more it than is any class in the community,’ in the really funda- 
mental work of improving the health and culture of the community, and 
in spreading liberty and justice and happiness throughout it. If that is 
the business of social workers, then the teachers ought to be challen- 
gers over all other elements in the community, professional, and un- 
professional, in claiming to be the leaders in social work.’’ 

High-school principals can no longer complain about community 
conditions affecting adversely the education of youth. The community 
council is the tool to help organize the community to correct and pre- 
vent harmful influences. If a community doesn’t have a council, the 
school can help organize one. If the community has one, the school 
can participate and help make it function effectively in the interest of 
the young people. The school can also use existing social agencies 
to help solve its problems. 





DRIVER EDUCATION AWARDS 


More than two million youths have received special courses in 7,922 sec- 
ondary schools during the last four years to make them safer drivers. The 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies has made awards to 27 states 
and the District of Columbia for noteworthy progress in developing driver edu- 
cation courses in their secondary schools. School-trained drivers in 48 states 
now comprise more than three per cent of the nation’s 60,000,000 drivers. 
They are increasing at the rate of 660,000 a.year. Ten states have won the 
Association’s Superior Awards for offering courses in driver education during 
the 1950-51 academic year in at least 50 per cent of their secondary schools, 
with not less than half of the eligible students enrolled. These states are: 
Arizona, California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. Seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia received Meritorious Awards for giving driver education courses in at 
least 25 per cent of their secondary schools, with not less than 25 per cent of 
eligible students enrolled. The states are: Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. Four 
of these states, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Vermont, also won 
a special award given for the first time to states in which parochial and private 
schools have shown unusual progress in driver education, with more than 25 per 
cent of schools and students participating. The Association, which pioneered 
in high school driver education and for more than 15 years has sponsored these 
courses as an effective means of helping to reduce the toll of street and high- 
way accidents, said nearly 5,000 schools have added driver training to their 
curricula since the award program was started in September 1947. 














Freedom of Teaching in the Schools 


J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


a: society that maintains a system of schools does so, pres 
sumably, for the purpose of promoting its particular way of life. A few 
of the more significant features of the democratic way of life are the 
following: 

1, Individuals are of unique value, and their welfare should take 
precedence over that of the state. 

2. The various social, economic, and political institutions main- 
tained by a democratic society are intended to function in the 
interests of the welfare of individuals. 

3. Democracy, as a way of life, is an evolving emergent thing, 
demanding changes from time to time in the form and function- 
ing of its various institutions if they are to continue to fulfill 
their instrumental roles of promoting the welfare of individuals. 

4. In a democracy, these institutional changes should be made in 
response to the demands of the people through their intel- 
ligent use of the franchise. 


It follows, therefore, that the unique function of education in a 
democracy is to develop individuals who have an appreciation of the 
basic values of their societal form of life and who have the abilities 
requisite to their being intelligently and co-operatively self-directive. 
If the schools are to be successful in discharging this function, 
society must be willing to surrender its traditional, prescriptive 
*thiredeman’”’ theory of education, which in practice means that various 
pressure groups determine the ‘‘what’’ of education, while the teachers 
are left solely with the responsibility of doing expertly whatever they 
may be told to do. Instead, society must come to regard and treat its 
teachers as “professional leaders,’’ free to examine with their stu- 
dents the problems of living in an emergent democracy to the end that 
they may develop the attitudes and competencies required for effec- 
tive living. 





J. Russell Morris is Associate Professor of Education, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 
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FREEDOM OF TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS 


MEANING OF FREEDOM OF TEACHING 

Freedom of teaching has implications for both society and the 
teaching profession. On the part of society, it implies that teachers be 
regarded as professionally trained, responsible persons who are known 
to be intelligently sympathetic with the basic values of democracy, 
and that, in their endeavors to develop socially intelligent, socially 
self-directive citizens, they be free to use any means deemed by the 
profession to be effective. 

The teaching profession, in its turn, must realize that freedom of 
teaching is a social trust, bearing serious responsibilities. Freedom 
of teaching is not to be considered a mere prerequisite of office 
intended to make life more pleasant for teachers. 

Freedom of teaching exists only because of the people’s prior 
right to freedom of learning. It is to be assumed that in conferring 
freedom of teaching upon its teachers a democratic society does so 
with the understanding that it is to be used to further, not to impair, 
the basic interests of both society and the individuals that comprise 
it. Practically, this means that freedom of teaching should operate 
within the following limits: 


1. The basic ideology of the people and the mores of the particu 
lar community 
2. The maturity of the learners 
3. The traditional ideal of ‘Academic Freedom’’ 
Within these limits, teachers should be free, with respect to both 
content and methodology, to organize the educative experiences of 
their students as they see fit. 


FORCES THAT TEND TO DESTROY FREEDOM OF TEACHING 
Extrascholastic pressures come from various organizations that 
wish to present their views to the exclusion of all opposing ideas: 


1, From the press which is largely owned and controlled by rich 
and conservative men who favor vested interests 

2. From politicians who make election issues of educational 
policies 

3. From business interests which tend to dominate most boards of 
trustees, issue propaganda in favor of private ownership, and 
attempt to control industrial education 

4, From radio, the services of which are not easily dissociated 
from advertising for the sponsor 

5. From educators accepting the service of being under obligation 

by favors granted 
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6. From labor which seeks favorable consideration for one class 
of people 

Administrators, students, parents, and other teachers tend to 
exert their influence to destroy freedom of teaching for the individual 
teacher. Most serious of all, however, is the fact that the teacher 
destroys his own opportunity for freedom through inadequate prepas 
ration both preservice and inservice, through apathy, through fear, 
through desire for praise and promotion, and through lack of a social 
philosophy in keeping with the highest traditions of pedagogy. 


MEANS OF INCREASING FREEDOM OF TEACHING 

While a strong organization of teachers would be of value in pro- 
tecting the individual teacher who was willing to be protected, it does 
not go far enough to satisfy present needs. What must be done is to 
professionalize teaching. The standards of selection for the profes- 
sion must be raised so as to bring in the very best type of individual. 
Preservice training must be revised to give outstanding competence in 
the teacher’s chosen field, together with a broad cultural understand- 
ing. In order to increase professional spirit on the part of teachers, 
the preservice must include morale and professional ethics. To make 
professionalization effective, the teachers must assume responsibility 
for the punishment of nonprofessional acts on the part of their numbers. 
They must control all matters related to teaching, including admission 
to membership in the profession and dismissal of teachers. Only a 
strong professional organization run by young teachers and not by 
professional organizers or administrators would make this possible. 
Then the public must be re-educated to accept teachers as competent 
members of a professional body, free to make their own policies and to 
put them into execution, 





THE OBSERVANCE OF UN DAY 


The National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Day, 816 21st Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has prepared some material that will be helpful in 
celebrating this day. Peoples of the world look forward to October 24, the sixth 
anniversary of the United Nations, with confidence, hope, and reverent rededi- 
cation to peace with freedom. The United Nations has been attacked, the very 
foundations for co-operation among nations threatened, and the lines have held. 
Members of the UN have demonstrated that they can co-operate in the use of 
military, as well as economic, weapons to restore peace and respect for law 
and freedom. UN Day provides an excellent opportunity to join in commemo- 
rating the American soldiers and those from other nations who have given their 
lives in Korea in order that the spiritual strength of free people can be applied 
to the pursuits of peace. 
























Why Do Beginning Teachers Fail? 


HERBERT W. WEY 


y \ HEN some beginning teachers fail, others become discouraged 
and leave the teaching profession during their first year of teaching 
because of what would seem to be avoidable difficulties, and many 
others experience numerous difficulties that tend to reduce their teache 
ing efficiency, it is time for the personnel of teacher training insti- 
tutions and the administrators of the public schools to become cone 
cerned and ask themselves ‘‘why’’. 

Such information was revealed in a followeup study recently com- 
pleted by Appalachian State Teachers College. This study, which in- 
volved 95 first-year teachers who were graduates of this same insti- 
tution, was undertaken to assist beginning teachers who have problems 
and to gather information that would serve as a basis for improving the 
over-aj] teacher education program of Appalachian State Teachers 
College. Representatives from the college visited each beginning 
teacher and his principal twice during the school year. During these 
visits assistance was given the beginning teachers whenever it was 
possible to do so, At the same time these supervisory visits were 
being made, beginning teachers and principals were asked to report at 
three regular intervals during the year the difficulties which beginning 
teachers were encountering. Participation in this part of the study was 
left on a voluntary basis. Both beginning teachers and their principals 
were given assurance that the information they submitted as individuals 
would be kept strictly confidential. 

Complete and usable reports were received from both beginning 
teachers and their principals for 85 of the 95 possible participants. A 
total of 2,537 difficulties were collected in this manner. 

The 2,537 difficulties were classified into three general areas of 
difficulties similar in nature and scope. These three general areas 
were: (1) difficulties related to personal characteristics, (2) difficulties 





Herbert W. Wey is Director of Student Teaching, Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College, Boone, North Carolina. 
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related to instructional activities, and (3) difficulties related to come 
munity environment and relationships. It is interesting to note that 
beginning teachers encountered approximately 78 per cent of all their 
difficulties in the general area of instructional activities, while only 
17 per cent of the difficulties were related to their personal deficiencies 
and only 3 per cent to community environment and relationships. 

The three general areas of difficulties were further divided into 
major and specific categories. In all, there were 55 specific types of 
difficulties found in the total of 2,537 difficulties. Nearly one half, or 
47.2 per cent, of all the difficulties beginning teachers encountered 
fell into only eight of these 55 specific types. These eight types of 
difficulties, ranked in descending order of the number of times re- 
ported, are: 

Handling problems of pupil control and discipline, reported 270 times; 

Adjusting to deficiencies in school equipment, physical conditions, and materi- 
als, reported 234 times; 

Difficulties related to the teaching assignment, reported 179 times; 

Adapting to the needs, interests, and abilities of pupils, reported 127 times; 

Motivating pupil interest and response, reported 116 times; 

Keeping records and making reports, reported 90 times; 

Handling broader aspects of teaching techniques, reported 86 times; 

Being able to establish and maintain proper relationships with supervisors and 

administrators, reported 80 times. 


PUPIL CONTROL 

The difficulties that ranked highest in frequency on both*begin- 
ning teachers’ and principals’ reports were related to handling prob- 
lems of pupil control and discipline. Although this problem was re- 
ported most frequently, it is quite possible that poor teaching tech- 
niques and personal defects were often the direct cause of the discip- 
line problems, For example, the college representative stayed all day 
with one student who was teaching in one of the better high schools in 
the state. This young teacher was having considerable trouble with 
pupil control. The following observation was made: The teacher was 
teaching a class in chemistry and he lectured for the full sixty minutes. 
Several students held up their hands but he paid no attention to them. 
Following the chemistry class, he taught a class in physics and the 
same practice was followed. He lectured for sixty minutes and at the 
end of that time he gave an assignment. Again he ignored all hands 
that were raised during the class period. After the first ten or fifteen 
minutes of each class period the students stopped paying attention 
and did something else. The college representative asked this young 
man why he used such a technique in teaching and why he failed to allow 
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the students to take part in any discussion or to ask questions. The 

answer was, ‘If I stop talking and call on them they all want to talk 
at once and I can’t get them stopped.’’ This young man was failing as 
a teacher because of his lack of classroom personality and his ability 
to get along with students. His intellectual ability had carried him 
through his four years of college training, but he had not acquired the 
most essential traits that are needed in the teaching profession. 

Another example of disciplinary problems caused by outside 

factors follows: The college representative was met by a sudden ex- 
plosion just as he was about to enter the door of a young lady teacher’s 
physics classroom. The visitor’s first thought was that something had 
blown up in the laboratory; however, it was found later that the ex- 
plosion was caused by a giant firecracker set off by one of the stu 
dents. An investigation revealed that the young lady teacher, who 
knew nothing about teaching physics, had been given the class because 
no one else was available. It was not long after she began teaching 
until the students found that she knew nothing about the subject and 
they proceeded to do just as they pleased during the class period. 
This teacher, who was doing a good job teaching the classes in which 
she had been prepared, was driven to distraction because of this one 
subject. 

The next example of disciplinary problems is one to which young 
coaches need to pay attention. This problem was really inherited by a 
beginning teacher who was doing the coaching in his school. It seems 
that the coach who preceded him had inaugurated a boys’ athletic organe 
ization with all the initiations and other ‘‘trimmings’’ that go to make 
up similar organizations in some colleges. Over a period of two years 
the initiations had increased in severity; and during the year the begine 
ning teacher taught, the students felt they had to outdo the years 
before them. Serious injuries were received by some of the students, 
and the parents blamed them on the new high-school coach. There is 
no place for hazing in the secondary schools. Teachers should be 
warned against making the mistake of starting an organization which 
will allow this type of thing to grow and grow until it causes serious 
trouble for themselves and others. 

An example of a beginning teacher who made his own problems 
was the one who made the mistake of dating high-school girls. Be- 
cause of this friendship with the girls, this young man just could not 
get along with the older high-school boys. His failure to win over the 
boys in his classes cost him his job. It seems that any college gradu- 
ate going out to teach would have learned the possible danger of dating 
girls in the school in which he is teaching, but this one had not. 
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Another young teacher insisted on being ‘‘just one of the boys.”’ 
He played around with them, shot pool with them, and eventually he 
became “‘just one of the boys.’’ His classes became a bedlam and 
there was not much he could do about it. There were many other be- 
ginning teachers who made the mistake of being too lax at the begine 
ning of the year and then tried to tighten down later. The reverse of 
this is what should be done. 


TEACHING ASSIGNMEN T 

It would be possible to go on and on giving examples of difficul- 
ties related to pupil control and discipline but there were others, al- 
though not so numerous, that were reported frequently and were just 
as significant. One of these is the difficulty related to the teaching 
assignment. This difficulty is caused primarily by high-school prin- 
cipals who have not realized that overloading a beginning teacher is 
one sure way of bringing on difficulties. 

For example, there was one young man who taught seven classes a 
day although there were only six class periods. In order to do this he 
had to teach two subjects at the same class period. Of these seven 
classes, six were different subjects and required different prepa- 
rations. He had two classes in algebra, one in geometry, one in 
physics, one in chemistry, one in girls’ health education, and one in 
Spanish, For the Spanish he had had no preparation other than two 
years of high-school Spanish. In addition to his classes he was spon 
sor of the annual, sponsor of the senior class, director of the senior 
play, and he served as assistant coach. The principal said he was 
the best teacher he had ever had. This statement can be well under- 
stood, The discouraging thing about the case is that this very promis- 
ing young teacher has left the teaching profession. The principal 
must stop taking advantage of a beginning teacher’s unwillingness to 
say no. _ Also, a beginning teacher must learn to say no diplomatically 
and not to accept more than he can do. 


ADAP TATION TO PUPIL NEEDS 

The third difficulty which ranked high in frequency was the diffi- 
culty of adapting to the needs, interests, and abilities of high-school 
pupils. Under this difficulty there is the problem of getting down to 
the pupils’ level, or teaching so that the pupils are able to comprehend. 
For example, one beginning teacher reported that she had been teach- 
ing civics for three months and had just found out that over one half of 
her classes could not read above the fourth-grade level. Another begin- 
ning teacher had trouble teaching algebra because the pupils could not 
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add or subtract. He did not know this until the pupils were completely 
‘*befuddled’’ with the subject he was supposed to teach, This list 
could also be extended on and on and would add emphasis to the fact 
that there is no use trying to teach algebra until one finds out whether 
or not pupils can add and subtract; and if they cannot, one had better 
teach them to add and subtract. If they cannot read, then teach them 
to read. Whatever one does, he must find out in the early part of the 
year the abilities of the students, their interests, and their needs, and 
then revise that good old textbook or throw it away and teach them what 
they need, 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 

Another problem that ranked high in importance was keeping 
records and making reports. Over and over again the beginning teach- 
ers reported and lamented the fact that the keeping of records and make 
ing of reports took too much of the time which they needed so badly 
for the preparation of their lessons. Both beginning teachers and prin- 
cipals asked again and again, ‘‘Why wasn’t the keeping and making of 
reports included in the teacher training program?’’ No satisfactory 
answer can be given other than it would be taught in the future. Under 
the new full-day student teaching program, students are being given 
instruction and experience in how to keep state records and reports. 


DEFICIENCIES IN EQUIPMENT 

The next difficulty, deficiencies in school equipment, materials, 

and physical conditions, is one about which something can be done by 
both the college and the public school administrators. Beginning 
teachers repeatedly reported that they had poor or no equipment and 
lacked teaching materials. One girl was teaching chemistry in a class 
room that contained no equipment except twenty-five cane-bottomed 
chairs without tablet arms. She had no teaching materials other than 
the chemistry textbooks. The class was composed of twenty-two 
high-school girls; the boys practiced basketball at this time and, 
therefore, could not take chemistry. The ceiling overhead was so thin 
that one could hear every step that was taken in the room above. 
Across the hall from this basement room was the boys’ toilet that 
smelled considerably. Of course, this is an extreme example, but in 
many other cases it was found that lack of equipment and teaching 
materials was a definite handicap to the beginning teacher. One 
school had a motion picture projector, but this could not be used for 
anything except to show a feature picture once a week in the audi- 
torium. Along with this difficulty it was also reported by beginning 
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teachers and their principals that the beginning teachers lacked the 
ability to make use of the materials and equipment that were available. 
Teacher training institutions must place more emphasis on training 
future teachers how to use the equipment that is available, and, in 
addition, train them how to make their own materials and to collect 
free and inexpensive materials and equipment that may be used in the 
classroom. Also, school administrators must accept the responsibility 
of raising funds and purchasing needed supplies and equipment. 


TEACHER-PRINCIPAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Being able to establish and maintain proper relationships with the 
administrators of the school is another problem of considerable impor 
tance. Sometimes the difficulty is the fault of the administrator and 
sometimes the fault of the beginning teacher. One beginning teacher 
reported that she had considerable cheating in her classes, and after 
doing all she knew to do about it, she called upon the principal for 
assistance, He told her she should be proud of the fact that her stu 
dents thought enough of her subjects to want to cheat in them. Of 
course, the principal probably meant this as a joke, but to the begine 
ning teacher it was no joke. 

An example in which the beginning teacher was at fault was found 
in this case. The beginning teacher reported that the principal would 
not support her decisions in the classroom, and when she sent students 
to him he would take the side of the students. After this was checked 
thoroughly, it was found that the beginning teacher had been influenced 
by an older teacher in the school who was very much opposed to the 
principal. The principal was a fine administrator, and before the year 
ended he had won over the beginning teacher, who later in the year 
admitted that she had been mistaken about him. It seems that young 
teachers are an easy prey for the disgruntled and unhappy teacher who 
likes to cause trouble just to have something to do, This might easily 
be avoided if the principal would appoint one of the many good teachers 
in the school to serve as an advisor or ‘big sister’’ to the begin 
ning teacher, 

Under this problem of relationships between administrators and 
the teachers, special attention should be given to a problem that arose 
quite often, especially with beginning coaches. Beginning teachers 
fail to realize that they are responsible for the total success of the 
school. Often they knew that their pupils were breaking general school 
rules but did nothing about it. They had the feeling that what went on 
outside their classroom was not their responsibility. Coaches made 
the mistake of pleading for boys who had broken the rules and failed 
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subjects to be allowed to play in certain games. This type of thing 
puts the principal on the spot, and he quite often allows the ineligible 
student to participate in order to keep peace. Another beginning coach 
told the boys that the rules were no good, but it looked as if they would 
have to follow them. Later he realized that the rules were good ones 
which a former coach and his boys had worked out together. However, 
he saw the light too late. 


PERSONALITY 

There were many other difficulties that ranked high in frequency 
and many examples could be given concerning these difficulties. There 
is just one other difficulty that will be mentioned briefly and that is in 
relation to the beginning teacher’s personality and personal habits. 
For example, one beginning teacher lost control of his temper and 
knocked a boy down. Nothing came of it but something could have. In 
another case a beginning teacher insisted on smoking in the classroom. 
In other cases, a few principals asked why the beginning teacher had 
no religion. It seemed that some of them never went to church, others 
swore consistently, and used the Lord’s name in vain. The beginning 
teacher must be made to realize the importance of taking part in the 
religious activities of the community and also the importance of his 
personal conduct. 

A few principals also reported that the beginning teacher seemed 
to be soured on life, that he wanted to knock everything. One principal 
asked the college representative how a certain young man got along 
while in school. The college representative said that as far as he 
knew the teacher got along all right. The principal replied, ‘‘I just 
wondered. He is always finding fault, so I took it for granted he must 
not have gotten along so well.’’ Beginning teachers and many experi- 
enced teachers fail to learn that valuable lesson—-people judge one by 
the way he talks about the things that.are a part of him. If one goes 
away from any place and runs down that place to others, the natural 
reaction of people is that he did not get along so well. The road to 
success is mighty rocky for the person who is a proverbial knocker. 


IMPROVE TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The question of ‘‘why’’ beginning teachers encounter so many 
difficulties becomes one of ‘‘what’’ can be done to eliminate or pre- 
vent these difficulties. This is a challenge to both the administrators 
of the teacher training institutions and of the public schools. The 
administrators of Appalachian State Teachers College conducted this 
study to gather data which would serve as a basis for improving the 
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teacher training program. Steps have already been taken toward this 
end. College teachers are making use of the collected data in their 
professional and academic courses and are endeavoring to help young 
teachers eliminate or avoid many of these problems. 

The inauguration of a full-time student teaching program in the 
fall ot 1949 was an outgrowth of the study. The findings proved, be- 
yond a doubt, that students needed experiences in the many activities 
carried on by the teacher outside as well as inside the classroom. 
Under the full-time student teaching program the student lives the life 
of a teacher for the full day without interference from other courses or 
campus activities. The student works with boys and girls in study 
halls, cafeterias, homerooms, playgrounds, libraries, and other school 
activities. The student teacher becomes acquainted with the school 
as a whole. It is felt that this new addition to the teacher training 
program will do much to prevent many of the future teaching difficulties 
of the prospective teacher. 

In addition to full-time student teaching, a program of laboratory 
experiences which will acquaint the future teachers with the child and 
the school, starting in the first year of the foureyear teacher training 
program, is being planned. 

In order to assist principals in improving their methods of inducte 
ing new teachers into the profession, a list of suggestions on the 
orientation and supervision of the firsteyear teacher is being prepared. 
Also, a follow-up program such as the one carried on during this study 
is being considered. As long as teacher trainers and school adminis- 
trators continue to ask ‘‘why’’ and ‘“‘what,’’ progress will be made 
toward the improvement of the teaching profession. 





THE VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 


The Fifth Annual Voice of Democracy Contest for the nation’s high- 
school youth was officially launched with the distribution of contest manuals 
by the three participating sponsors—The National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, the Radio-Television Manufacturers Association, and 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. In the competition, high-school stu- 
dents in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades are asked to write and voice 
five-minute broadcast scripts on the subject, ‘‘I Speak for Democracy.’’ Five 
five-minute transcribed model broadcasts by eminent Americans are scheduled 
on the nation’s radio and television stations during the week of October 
28-November 3. At the community level, winners will be selected to be 
submitted for state eliminations. The state eliminations will be made by 
judges listening to these transcribed voices. The state winners will be sub- 
mitted the latter part of November and early December to a national screening 
committee, to select twelve finalists. Joseph B. Chaplin, President, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, is a member of the National 
Committee. 
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A Plan for the Selection 


of New Staff Members 


CHARLES W. MINTZER 


, years ago the selection of staff members in Fair Lawn be- 
came one of our most urgent problems: the enrollment was increasing 
rapidly and eight to ten additional staff members were necessary each 
year. We wanted to maintain and better, if possible, the caliber of 
people on our staff. The number of applications to be screened and 
the number of interviews to be held before recommendations were made 
presented a difficult task. Also, some of us feel that teachers already 
on our staff have a right to play a part in the selection of the people 
with whom they are going to work. The members of the faculty were 
asked for their advice, the subject was discussed in faculty meetings, 
and the teachers offered their help in the situation. As a result, this 
is the second year that our plan has been in operation. 

For each position that is open, a faculty chairman is chosen, and 
he selects his own committee of three or four other teachers. These 
teachers are the ones with whom the new staff member will work. For 
the most part, they are on the same grade level, and the department 
chairman or a representative is also named to the committee. As 
applications are received, they are distributed to the chairmen of the 
various committees. The applications are screened by the committee, 
and the members of the committee determine which applicants they wish 
to interview. After the interview, if; in the opinion of the members of 
the committee, the applicant is worthy of consideration, they recommend 
that the principal talk with the candidate. If the opinion of the princi 
pal concurs with the opinion of the committee members, he in turn 
asks the superintendent to talk with the prospective staff member. If 
the superintendent concurs with the opinion of the principal and the 
members of the committee, recommendation for appointment is made to 
the Board of Education. 





Charles W. Mintzer is Principal of the Fair Lawn High School, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. 
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A rating sheet for the convenience of committee members has been 
devised by members of the staff, and this has proved to be of consider- 
able help. 

During the school year of 1949-1950, there were fourteen different 
teacher committees screening and interviewing for the fourteen openings 
on our staff. They screened almost six hundred applications, conducted 
148 interviews, and sent 46 applicants to the principal. The principal 
sent 32 of these applicants to the superintendent, and the superintend- 
ent recommended fourteen to the Board of Education for appointment. 

There is no doubt in the mind of anyone that our staff members are 
of higher caliber as a result of our method of selection. No one thing 
has given such a lift to faculty morale. Our teachers are glad to 
serve on these committees and it helps them to help the new members 
of our staff, because they feel responsible to a much greater degree 
for their success. It gives our new teachers a greater feeling of se- 
curity because they feel, and rightfully so, that they have been chosen 
by the people with whom they are going to work. So far everything has 
been on the plus side of the ledger. 





LIFE’S PICTURES ON FILMSTRIPS 


In 1949 a number of Life’s major picture-stories began to appear in the 
form of filmstrips. These first releases were designed primarily for teachers 
of history, art, and literature. All of these original ‘‘Life Filmstrips in color’’ 
have gone into second and third editions. The series has I1 titles at present 
and will continue with other chapters from the History of Western Culture and 
noteworthy art, science, and history subjects which have been treated pictori- 
ally in Life’s pages. Now, to bring picture teaching with Life Filmstrips to an 
even wider audience—for example, to those study groups whose interests lie 
more in social science and current events—Life presents an entirely new pro- 
gram: a monthly subscription series of filmstrips in black-and-white, based 
mainly on articles dealing with the world today. Beginning in October 1951, 
and each month thereafter through May 1952, Life will release a new black-and- 
white filmstrip. These filmstrips, purchased singly, will cost $2.00; but by 
subscribing to the whole series you may receive all eight for only $12.00. For 
complete information write to: Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York 20, N. Y. 


















Arranging Those Assembly 


Programs 


NELLIE Z. THOMPSON 


| ones hundreds of high-school newspapers were examined in 
the editorial office of STUDENT LIFE, a monthly publication of the 
National Association of SecondarysSchool Principals, for any reference 
to the use of professional assembly agencies in the secondary schools. 
In this survey, fifty different programs were named. Fifty inquiries were 
sent to as many principals to find the sources of these programs, 
their worth, and their reliability, in order that such information might 
be compiled and filed for reference as a service to members of the 
National Association of SecondarysSchool Principals. The response 
to these requests was almost one hundred per cent. 

From these replies, a list of forty agencies which supply programs 
was gleaned. Letters were then sent to these forty agencies requesting 
information on booking=area, terms, available dates, type of program, 
and descriptive literature of a season. Again, the co-operation was 
nearly one hundred per cent. 

Most of the schools surveyed had booked programs from agencies 
especially geared for educational service. Some had utilized the offer- 
ings of nearby colleges or the lecture bureaus of state university ex 
tension services. Others had taken advantage of the services of in- 
formal education centers such as museums. Several, usually in con- 
junction with a civic group, had obtained programs, particularly 
evening performances, from agencies booking only nationally known 
artists and public personalities. A small number of schools had se- 

cured programs from free-lance agents. 

With one exception the agencies were highly recommended=-and 
that one complaint, based on substitutions, was offset by other cor- 
respondents who found that particular agency completely reliable. 





Nellie Z. Thompson is Associate Editor of STUDENT LIFE, a monthly 
student publication of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, Washington, D. C. 
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Most administrators welcomed the opportunity to broaden the hori- 
zons of their students with an educational series of programs or 
single bookings. Because of the large number of schaols they serve, 
most agencies are able to offer assembly programs of good caliber at 
reasonable rates. Some of the assembly services and bureaus are in 
the hands of schoolmen, and several of them have their proposed pro- 
grams screened by a group of principals during the summer, or rely 
upon the advice of a representative board from a city school system. 
Most of the agencies have a long record of satisfactory service. 

In order that agencies may be contacted for literature or requests 
made for consultation with a field representative at the school, the 
agencies whose names have been supplied by secondary-school 
principals are listed below. Because of the need for making bookings 
far in advance, it is deemed unwise to publish here the offerings of 
the various services. It is with grateful acknowledgment to both 
principals and agencies who supplied information and with the full 
realization that this summary is incomplete that this listing is 


published. 


AGENCIES OFFERING SERVICES FOR SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 

ANTRIM BUREAU, 1001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Clarence M. 
Supplee, Gen. Mgr. 

ASSOCIATED PLATFORM ARTISTS, 30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif. Yetta Glazer, Rep. 

RICKLIE BOASBERG LECTURE BUREAU, 441 The Arcade, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Miss Boasberg. 

BUREAU OF LECTURES, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. R. B. Duncan, Chief. 

BLANCHE CONE, Representative, 2715 Wesley Ave., Berwyn, IIl. 

DEPARTMENT OF LECTURES AND CONCERT ARTISTS, 113 Fraser Hall, 
Extension Service, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Guy V. 
Keeler, Dir. 

CHARLES DIETRICH PROGRAMS, Box 43, Bedford, Pa. William Mowry, 
Mg. Dir. 

JAMES L. GRAY, Program Manager, Belvedere, Calif. 

JACK GWYNNE, Magician, 9936 Cicero Ave., Oaklawn, III. 

INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM ASSOCIATION, 109A Northrop Auditorium, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 15, Minn. James S. Lombard, Dir. 

C. E. JONES, Science Series, Box 98, 206 W. Cortland St., Groton, New York. 

W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC., 77 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago; 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES, 854 N. Orlando, Box 8485, Los Angeles 
46, Calif. R. O. Rogers, Gen. Mgr. 

NORTHWEST ASSEMBLIES, (Mentioned in papers but not traced) 

REDPATH BUREAU, 1326 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Harry P. Harrison, 

Gen. Mer. 
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SCHOOL ASSEMBLY SERVICE, 1323 Kimball Bldg., 25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. S. E. Paulus, Dir. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLY SERVICE, 119 E. Main St., Rochester 4, New York. 
G. LeRoy Collins, Dir. 

SORENSON BUREAU, 3030 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. S. C. Sorenson, 
Dir. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES, P. O. Drawer 87, Dallas 1, Texas. Harry 
Byrd Kline, Dir. 

SOUTHEAST SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES, P. O. Box 328, Greensboro, N. C. 
Robert E. Roth, Dir. e 


RESOURCES SOMETIMES USED FOR SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
These may suggest local sources. 

ARTS PROGRAM, Association of American Colleges, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York 18, Miss Norwood Baker, Asst. Dir. (for colleges mainly) 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, Cleveland, Ohio. (no direct 
information) 

CLARE TREE MAJOR, Pleasantville, New York. Children’s Theatre and 
National Classic Theatre. (Full length evening or matinee) Martha 
Davenport. 

MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, Milwaukee, Wis. Merl Deusing, Curator. 

MUSIC COMMITTEE, Schenectady Museum, Schenectady, New York. (no direct 
information) 

NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY. (no direct information) 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 

NATIONAL TRANSCRIBERS FOR THE BLIND. (no direct information) 

HERBERT NEEFE, Coudersport, Pa. 

NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD, Chicago, Ill. (no direct information) 

TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 209 Erie St., Dauphin, Pa. Rev. Joseph Tice. (no 
direct information) 

YOUNG ARTISTS CONCERT SERIES, Conservatory of Music, Highland and 
Oak St., Cincinnati University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Joseph Little, Mgr. 

UNIVERSITIES (by special arrangement) 

OCCASIONAL PROGRAMS AVAIL ABLE TO SCHOOLS 

COLUMBIA LECTURE BUREAU, 133 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

JAMES A. DAVIDSON MANAGEMENT, Inc., New York, New York. 

MISS FREDA D. MILLER, 8 Tudor City Place, New York 17, N. Y. 

NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION, 711 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Selma Warlick, Dir. 

HAROLD R. PEAT, INC., 2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














Realizing the Public School's 
Potentialities for Education 
in Family Life 

ROY E. DICKERSON 


= and Harry were married when she was yet a junior in high 
school and he barely a graduate. Four years later Susan, now the 
mother of two children by different husbands, was facing her second 
divorce. ‘‘If I had known the things I ought to have known about 
marriage,’’ she grimly said, ‘‘my first marriage wouldn’t have gone on 
the rocks. Why wasn’t I taught them before I got married?’”’ 

As she spoke, her challenge was not simply that of a single in- 
dividuala mother, despairing, disillusioned, seeking help for herself 
and her babies. She was a symbol of all the boys and girls of this 
generation, moving on at her age or a few years later to marriage and 
parenthood. As the future husbands and wives, fathers and mothers of 
their day, they have a right to demand an answer to her question. 

The fact that they have is challenging the school administrator 
especially to realize more fully the potentialities of the public school 
for education for family life. This has long been a recognized but only 
partly cultivated field of education. Witness the fine training of girls, 
shared far too rarely by any boys, in home economics courses, now 
often broadened to cover the entire field. Witness also the manual 
training for boys from which girls, to the disgust of some, are com 
monly barred. Here and there in other courses, more of this field has 
been brought into cultivation, but there are still large areas which, 
having had little or no cultivation in the past, have grown up with the 
weeds of superstition, hearsay, and folklore. What can be done about it? 

Many schools are now meeting this challenge by seriously under- 
taking to teach children and youth the basic matters involved in being 





Roy E. Dickerson is Executive Secretary of the Cincinnati Social Hy- 
giene Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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a successful husband and wife and parent. Here the school becomes 
concerned with the wide range of psychological, sociological, ethical, 
biological, and other materials which children need at different de- 
velopmental levels to help them understand their own growth and 
shape their own standards and behavior with respect to courtship, 
the choice of a mate, the nature and purpose of marriage and the 
family, the nature of love and how one grows up emotionally to be 
capable of falling genuinely in love, the ways in which love can be 
recognized, how boys and girls mature physically and emotionally into 
wholesome, healthy men and women, the responsibilities of parenthood, 
the differences between the sexes, the meaning of parenthood, and 
the biology of reproduction. These and kindred matters are inseparably 
related to sound family life. 

This is not the old narrowly conceived ‘sex education,’’ about 
which so much anxiety has centered, but rather the broad sex education 
long understood and encouraged by the social hygienist and educator. 
It is a realistic facing of a wide range of factors entering into the 
development of healthy personality among children and youth and 
their ultimate growth into men and women, physically, mentally, so 
cially, and spiritually. It is preparing youth to be good husbands, 
wives, and parents; in short, to be successful in marriage and family 
life--to make the sound homes of the future which we must have. Its 
value has been characterized by Lawrence K. Frank, who says: ‘‘What 
we are today calling education for marriage and family life may, in the 
vears to come, be recognized as the first steps toward a reorganization 
of our culture, something of far greater significance than all the con- 
temporary movements, programs, and conflicts that now engross our 
attention.” 

This newer expansion of the curriculum includes basic information 
about tne biology of human reproduction. It involves, for example, 
teachimg boys and girls that the devélopment of the masculine and 
feminine qualities of body and mind which constitutes the basis of 
fine womanhood and manhood is due, in no small degree, to the press 
ence in the body of hormones produced by the male and female glands, 
the testes and the ovaries. Body development cannot be adequately 
taught by stressing. only bones, muscles, and organs. The ever- 
enlargirtg knowledge of the tremendously important contribution made 
by these hormones must be included. Human reproduction cannot be 
well taught without calling attention to such marvels as those involved 
in the transmission of hereditary qualities by genes, measured in 
millionths and tenemillionths of an inch, or the production, structure, 
and function of the microscopic sperms. This is not just teaching 
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**naked biology,’’ but biology clothed with fine values, biology asso- 
ciated with sound feelings of wonder and respect which help to lift hu- 
man sexuality “out of the gutter’”’ onto the higher levels of wonder and 
awe and even reverence and to make for high moral standards in the 
realm of sex. Such teaching simply must tend to quicken the senti- 
ments which clothe human reproduction with the fullest appreciation 
of superb values in human life because men and women are so struc 
tured bodily that they can share in the production of a new lifein the 
renewal of the race itself. 

Important as these biological matters are, they are really second- 
ary matters, deserving emphasis here primarily because they have 
hitherto been so much neglected in the curriculum. For years it has 
been my lot to conduct classes in a teachers college, designed to fit 
teachers better to educate for family life. Out of thirty hours a semes- 
ter, on the graduate level, not more than an hour and a half is devoted 
to these biological matters. The rest of the time is consumed with the 
ethical, sociological, psychological, and kindred aspects of this total 
educational process. They are the truly decisive elements in success- 
ful family life and the matters with which education for marriage and 
family life must be chiefly concerned. 

In many high schools an excellent course, designed to deal with 
these matters, has been introduced on the junior or senior high-school 
level. This is a sound and important process in the achievement of the 
unrealized potentialities of the public school in education for family 
life. But, unfortunately, it is too often assumed that the whole prob- 
lem of such education can be solved by nothing more than a course 
which somehow, almost magically, will make up for all that should 
have been done earlier and suddenly prepare high-school students for 
family life. Fortunately, such a course has been introduced in many 
high schools not as a complete solution to the problem, but as a step 
in the direction of a more comprehensive program later. Fortunately, 
also, in other school systems this educational process is being un- 
dertaken in a much more desirable way by the well-co-ordinated in- 
tegration of family-life education throughout the entire curriculum, 
culminating in a course as the end-point of the school’s program in 
this field. ° 

For a quick illustration of this integrative process, consider 
the high-school curriculum. At any place in it where there are nate 
ural, normal connections between the subject matter being taught and 
some aspect of education for family life, it is dealt with, not evaded, 
as it once was in the classroom. In this integrative process, a course 
in education for marriage and family life has its place toward the end 
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of the high-school experience. It functions as a synthesis of the 
various materials that have been dealt with here and there through 
the other courses. As a synthesis it is highly valuable. Moreover, 
for some students it stimulates thinking and provides experiences in 
areas to which their attention has not been called, perhaps because 
they did not elect to take a course in which they were discussed. In 
many high schools, biology, to use the most obvious but not the only 
important illustration, is not required. It may not be elected by more 
than a fourth of the students. Thus a course in family and marriage 
is for them much more than a mere synthesis of previous learnings. 

Quite apart from the value of the course itself, integration means 
systematic co-ordinated attention to a wide range of material, related 
to the subject matter in hand, which is a significant part of the total 
preparation for marriage and family life. Consider an illustration from 
each grade of how this process has actually been carried out in addi- 
tion to offering a special course in a higheschool curriculum. 


CIVICS. Grade 9. 
Part 1. General objectives: ‘‘Democracy places special emphasis upon so- 
cial competence and upon the dignity and maximum development of the 
individual.” 
*- £ o 
Part 2. Personal and Social Development 
Objectives: To develop characteristics of a well-adjusted personality 
and to develop the ability to share the privileges and responsibilities 
of home and community life. 
Unit 1. Making and Keeping Friends 
Unit 2. Boy and Girl Friendships. (Subtopics include choices of friends, 
dating, values in friendship, etc.) 
Unit 3. The Democratic Way of Life 
Basic Considerations. ‘*The American way of life implies democ- 
racy in family life. As the basic institution in society, the family is 
the cradle of democracy. In it, children receive their earliest and 
probably most lasting impressions of the desirable attitudes and be- 
havior in human relationships. In it, the child may be taught to be 
concerned with, and take responsibility for, the well-being of others, 
and to subordinate private interests to the common good. In it, the 
child may learn to respect differences of opinion, to share in adjust- 
ing them, and to work out joint decisions. Through it, the child may 
be trained to respect authority, to become self-disciplined, to be just 
in his dealings with others. To the extent that the family develops in 
its children these and other democratic ways of thinking, feeling, 
and living, it safeguards and furthers our way of living.’’ 
Expressions of the democratic ideal outside of goverment 
Unit 4. Democracy in Family Life 
WORLD HISTORY. Grade 10. 
A course with the purpose among others of “facilitating an understanding of 
the world backgrounds of present social institutions.’’ 
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Unit X. The History of the Family as a Social Institution 

1. Nature and role of the family 

2. Origin and social function of marriage 
a. Regulation of relationship between the sexes 
b. Determining the relation of the child to society 
c. Simple pairing, polygamy, polyandry, monogamy, etc. 

3. Historical development of the family 
a. Primitive; ancient Hebrew; Greek and Roman; 

ancient German; European; modem American; etc.. 

4, Influence of the family upon 
a. Mores and laws 
b. Status of women and children 
c. Culture 
d. Government and public opinion 
e. Education 
f. Religion 
g- Social Institutions 

AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Grade 11. 
The chief objective of this course is stated to be ‘‘the preparation of pupils 
for active participation in our democratic way of life.” 

Unit 1. Beginnings of the American People and American Institutions in 
the Colonial Period. 

Colonial life and customs 

Marriage and Family Life 
Development of democratic conceptions and practices. * * * * 
(**** Illustrate from the home life in the various colonies. Examine 
courtship, engagement, wedding and other customs, the role of hus- 
band and wife, recreation, etc., to discover what, if any, evidence 
they afford of the development of democratic attitudes and ways of 
living.) 

Unit 5. Economic and Social Problems Arising Out of the Growth of the 
United States from an Agricultural Nation Into a Great Industrial 
Power. 

Social and cultural trends in the U. S. 
Position of Women 
1. Effects of industrialism 
4, Enlarging of woman’s sphere 
5. Effect on family life. 
Marriage and Family Life 
1. Importance of the family in developing, conserving, and transmitting 
democratic ways of living 
2. Changes in role of husband and wife 
a. Increasing independence of the wife 
b. Development of conception of marriage as a comradeship be- 
tween mates who are equals 
c. Increasing assumption by the. husband of responsibility for 
sharing in domestic tasks 
3. Changes in parent and child relationships 
4. Increasing birth rate 
5. Increasing rate of divorces and separations 
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6. Changes in the economic, religious, and educational functions of 
the family 
SOCIOLOGY. Grade 12. (Many subtopics omitted) 
Unit 6. Living in the Family Group 
1. The family in transition 
A. Family life of yesterday and today (Subtopics dealing with various 
forms of family life from the primitive family on.) 
B. The increase in divorce (Subtopics covering reasons for present 
disorganization of family life.) 
C. What can society do to help marriage (Subtopics including provi- 
sion of marriage counseling and education for family life, etc.) 
2. Making the most of marriage 
A. Why people marry and do not marry 
B. Choosing a marriage partner 
C. Characteristics of the successful family 
3. The family standard of living 
* 


B. What is a high standard of living 
C. How budgeting makes possible a higher standard 
D. How better buymanship makes possible a higher standard 
E. How consumer organization makes possible a higher standard 
4. Social security and the family 
A. Why families may require economic aid 
B. Sources of financial and other than social insurance (Private 
charity, public assistance) 
C. Financial aid through social insurance 
D. Proposals for extending social insurance program 


These fragmentary illustrations omit the more obvious integration 
in the biology course, Grades 9-10; homemaking, grade 12; general sci- 
ence, Grade 9; American problems, Grade 12; and others. Less ob- 
vious possibilities are easily found in chemistry, music, and English 
courses. One does not get far into chemistry without dealing with 
hormones and the new antibiotics, such as penicillin and aureomycin. 
Here are natural connections for a study of the contribution of the male 
and female hormones to the development of the body and the equipment 
of the personality for a wide range of satisfying experiences. Here, 
too, attention can be called quite simply and naturally to the therapeu- 
tic use of these antibiotics for syphilis and gonorrhea and to the wide- 
spread mistaken ideas about the ease and certainty with which syphilis 
can be cured and prophylaxis can be administered. Included also are 
the possibilities of interpreting the nature of the Wasserman or other 
similar blood tests and their value in premarital, prenatal, and other 
examinations. Such education may have a very great bearing upon 
psychic and physical fitness for marriage. 

Music affords a splendid opportunity for an antidote to the many 
current trashy love songs by developing some discrimination about 
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English 
abounds with opportunities to draw upon poetry, prose, drama, fiction, 
and other forms of literature which help students better to understand 
the nature of love, the meaning of marriage, the role of husband and 
wife, and many factors making for successful marriage and family life. 
The truth is that there are few courses indeed in the entire curriculum 
which do not present some perfectly natural connections with some of 


them and exposing students to really fine romantic music. 


the important factors in this area. 

One of the strengths of this integrative approach is that it does not 
place new burdens upon the teacher. He is not expected to range far 
outside of his field. The teacher of sociology must already have a 
sound understanding of the nature and function of the family and the 
problems of family life. The biologist is already well grounded in the 
marvelous facts of human reproduction and the mysteries of genetics. 
The teacher of English must already be familiar with the literature 
finely descriptive and analytical of romance and marriage. If the 
teacher does need anything more, it is so largely an extension of his 
present knowledge that it can be readily acquired and linked up with 
life today. So it is with all the other courses save only the single 
course representing a synthesis of psychological, sociological, bio- 
logical, ethical, and other material. This course is offered under many 
different labels, such as Education for Family Life (required for gradu- 
ation in Highland Park, Michigan), Human Relations, Personal Prob- 
lems, Family Relationships, and Social Living. For this the teacher 
must be specially qualified both as to training and to personality. In- 
creasingly, teacher training institutions such as Columbia University, 


University of North Carolina, and the University of Cincinnati are offer- 


ing the necessary courses. For teachers in service, a short seminar 


provided by the board of education may be all that is needed to provide 
sufficient orientation and serve as a “‘refresher’’ on new developments 
in this field. A more intensive training course for the future teacher 
and those in service is offered by the various summer Institutes and 
Workshops offered here and there throughout the country. 

These, then, are the practical expressions in the new curricue 
lum developments in this neglected area of education for family 
life. They represent some of the latest endeavors to solve the prob- 
lem of the tremendously significant unrealized potentialities of the 
public school in education for family life. They are important efforts, 
indeed, along the lines so clearly stated in the Nineteenth Yearbook 
of the American Association of School Administrators: 


“It is possible to organize educational programs that will 
attempt to clarify the common ideas and beliefs about marriage, 
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the traditional patterns and roles, the folklore about male and 
female differences, capacities, and needs, and give some undere 
standing of what human relations require of men and women.”’ 





TELEVISION FOR SCHOOLS 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, school teachers regard television as a handy tool for 

supplementing classroom instruction and are even in favor of bringing it into the 
classroom for certain courses. They gave their views to a survey by the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, which ordered the survey as part of a scholarship study 
backed by funds granted by the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation. The survey 
revealed that 92 per cent of some 694 teachers giving their reaction to 17 ques- 
tions on television found a place in the educational program for television pro- 
grams designed for school use. Current events led the list of subjects teachers 
thought most adaptable for video treatment. On the bottom of the list were for- 
eign languages and mathematics. Sixty per cent of the educators believed that 
television will be a broader medium for education than radio, and only 20 per 
cent placed it above film projection as a supplementary teaching aid. In favor 
of a planned educational-television program for school use were 82 per cent of 
the educators. Almost as many, or 79 per cent, said that the school budget 
should cover the purchase of sets for such programming. To meet the cost of 
producing the programs, 58 per cent advised restricted sponsorship by firms 
and businesses giving recognized services and products, while 10 per cent be- 
lieve unlimited sponsorship undesirable. The remainder wanted this cost 
placed upon the station as a public service or had some other method for financ- 
ing the service. Special television programs directed to the parent and tax- 
payer were favored by 84 per cent of the teachers. To bring the school and its 
activities closer to the public, 65 per cent wanted high-school athletic events 
televised. Still for restricted advertising in this category were 63 per cent of 
the educators.—Trends. 


WILL DRAMATIZE PUBLIC EDUCATION 


On the recommendation of Commissioner of Education Lewis A. Wilson, 
the New York Board of Regents at its meeting on May 25th in Buffalo approved 
the appointment of a special committee to assist the Education Department in 
preparing a motion picture script that will portray the phenomenal development 
of public education during the past fifty years.—Bulletin to the Schools. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


To those developing a program of civilian defense in the school, the book- 
let entitled You Can Stay Alive if an Atom Bomb Strikes will be found quite 
helpful. This sixteen-page booklet, with a minimum of text material and clever, 
attractive drawings, portrays to the reader what he can do in case of a bomb 
attack. The pamphlet is published by the Devin-Adair Company, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y., and is available for wide distribution at 25¢ each 
with a decrease in unit price to 13¢ each when 7,500 or more are ordered. 














How Schools are Using the 
Checklist for the Ten 


Imperative Needs 


of Youth 


WILLIAM L. RANSOM 


Dz. Carlisle, superintendent of the American City public schools, 
tapped his pen on the conference table and the hum of voices gradually 
subsided. ‘‘You are doubtless wondering why I have asked you to 
gather here for a brief forty minutes,’’ said Dr. Carlisle. ‘‘I shall 
come right to the point. While the conference is in session, it seemed 
an excellent opportunity to learn first hand what results you have had 
with the checklist which one of our administrators compiled in co- 
operation with a professor at the university, and which you interested 
ladies and gentlemen have had occasion to use in seeking to answer 
the question, ‘How Well Does Your High School Rate on the Ten Im- 
perative Needs of Youth?” 

*fAs you know, the checklist was prepared some time after the 
story of the educational programs of American City and Farmville ap- 
peared in print. It was compiled following numerous additional ques- 
tions concerning our program plus a few specific requests for a rela- 
tively short yet comprehensive means of school self-evaluation in 
terms of the imperative needs objectives. 

“‘Henry,’’ said Dr. Carlisle, addressing a slight bespectacled 
man of about 35, ‘‘perhaps you would tell us of your use of the list in 
the community institute of American City and we could use that as a 
jumping off place. 








*Reprints from the October, 1949, BULLETIN are available from the NASSP, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Prices: 20 cents for one copy; discounts, 
2=9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 33 %. 

William L. Ransom is Administrative Assistant, Central School District 
No. 1, Suffern, New York. 
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**For the benefit of a few of you who do not know Henry, this is 
Mr. Stuart, director of research at the institute.’’ 


SELF-ANALYSIS 

Mr. Stuart spoke swiftly but with an ease and distinctness that 
made one wonder how he had escaped the fate of a radio commentator. 

**] shall be exceedingly brief in my remarks,’’ began Mr. Stuart, 
“inasmuch as a more detailed analysis of the institute’s self-appraisal 
was published recently in an issue of the NEA Journal. 

‘Several of us checked Mosnar’s complete list in regard to the 
whole institute program. Several department representatives then 
used the lists pertinent to their particular areas of work. All ratings 
were then tabulated to provide average ratings for each item in the 
checklist. To help determine high and low spots in our program, some 
students were given the opportunity of applying the checklist. It was 
interesting to note that application of the list found faculty members in 
considerable agreement among themselves and students in agreement 
among themselves but more important and meaningful to us was the 
very noticeable degree of agreement between staff and student 
evaluations. 

**We found many areas in which we seem to be doing a fairly ade- 
quate job—though we are not planning to use these findings as an 
excuse for complacency. We found need for improvement in certain 
health service functions, in the remedial reading program, in the use 
of the scientific method in attacking problems, and so forth. One of 
our shortcomings appears to be in the area of informing both students 
and staff members of the overeall program that is going on across the 
campus and into the community of which we are a part. Please excuse 
the preaching, but we in education tend to assume that students and 
adults have a pretty good knowledge of the reasons we Americans have 
adopted universal education at public expense. Frankly, we find that 
many students think too much in terms of education for increased earn- 
ing power and not enough in terms of real citizenship, vital health, 
and worthy home membership.”’ 


MISUSE OF THE CHECKLIST 

Mrs. Alexis, supervisor of instruction from a distant state, seemed 
very anxious to get something off her mind. 

‘When the list first appeared, one of the principals in the area in 
which I formerly worked called a meeting of his faculty, walked into 
the meeting with a handful of the checklists, dumped them on the table, 
and directed each teacher to take one, fill it out, and return it the 
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next morning. The teachers were dumbfounded and annoyed at the ex- 
tremely undemocratic approach to the problem of evaluation. As you 
might expect, the use of the list was a complete failure. I would want 
to Caution anyone attempting to use this checklist to present it only 
when a group has been thoroughly educated for its use. By educated, 
I mean that the users should have developed a belief in a modern edu 
cation for a present-day America, that work had been going on to ime 
ptove a program, or that staff and administrative relationships were 
such that a discussion of the need for some evaluation could be carried 
on, the list suggested, and, if the group chose to adopt the checklist, 
adequate time should be given for discussion and the chance to arrive 
at some valid ratings. 


COMMITTEE FOR EACH IMPERATIVE NEED 

‘In my present situation, after some spade work on the part of one 
of the high-school principals, not only the faculty but also some ine 
terested citizens joined with the principal in working out a plan for 
using the checklist. Each of ten committees composed of teachers 
and citizens, who volunteered according to interest, has taken one of 
the imperative needs for special study. In two preliminary meetings 
the citizens were brought up to date on staff thinking through an over- 
view by the principal and a panel discussion. That’s where we were 
when I left for this conference, although committees will meet shortly 
to work on the checklist. No minimum or maximum number of meetings 
will be held in applying the lists; rather, each committee will meet 
until those making up the group feel that an adequate appraisal has 
been made. We think that the use of the lists to stimulate the discus- 
sion that is usually involved in making a judgment will make both 
teachers and citizens more aware of the total curriculum and the needs 
of pupils of secondary-school age. We expect that each committee will 
make a report on what they feel we are doing very well and what they 
feel we need to do better. When all of the reports have been given, it 
seems to me that there can be a combined judgment on where we need 
to direct our efforts first. In other words, we do not anticipate produc ing 
an entire new curriculum because we fee] that much of what we have is 
good, but we believe that there should be extensions or additions and 
possibly some eliminations. We will begin with the area that seems 
likely to be most productive of satisfactory results. 

**Goodness! I didn’t mean to make a speech, but I’m sure those of 
you who know me expected even more!’’ chuckled Mrs. Alexis. 

Dr. Carlisle smilingly expressed his thanks for the informative ex- 
position and called for further comments. 
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PART OF CURRICULUM STUDY 

**‘We were prompted to use the checklist in line with a total staff 
undertaking to study the curriculum for recommendations for changes in 
organization and structure of the whole school,’’ spoke Mr. Elmsford. 
‘We are quite convinced after considerable study that some kind of 
purpose organization is best for the youth of our particule: community. 
The checklist has served for individual diagnosis, the basis of dis- 
cussion groups, and a better understanding of the functions of certain 
subject areas. Out of this work with the checklist has come the undere 
standing by the staff of the coincidence of the objectives of the Life 
Adjustment Commission and the imperative needs program. All staff 
members have a copy of the booklet and a rotating set was ordered so 
that pupils and staff members might study their own school situations. 
So far we have found the checklist very stimulating but not very useful 
as far as attaining a rating is concerned. We had thought it unlikely 
from our experience that two people equally well acquainted with the 
same situation would ever arrive at the same evaluation on the basis 
of the checklist. Mr. Stuart’s remarks tend to refute this belief.’’ 


FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 

Dr. Carlisle spoke again. ‘*From my association with the authors 
of the checklist, I feel quite safe in saying that there was little, if any, 
anticipation of these criteria being used in the sense of a positive 
rating scale type of instrument. It was felt that a school staff, per 
haps students and interested citizens too, might use the criteria as a 
lead-off for some real self-analysis. It does appear that schools are 
using the list in this manner and with useful results. Any comments?”’’ 

**I was interested in Mr. Elmsford’s remark that there is a coin 
cidence of the objectives of the Life Adjustment Commission and the 
imperative needs program,’’ said Mr. Stuart. ‘*Hull’s Primer of Life 
Adjustment Education and Dorothy McLure’s Developing Life Adjust 
ment Education in a Local School refer to the checklist and its use as 
an approach to the Life Adjustment Program.”’ 

**Yes, I have seen both pamphlets, but perhaps I have not looked 
into them as carefully as I should,’ confessed Mr. Elmsford. ‘Somes 
times I get so submerged in building programs, tucking pupils into 
nooks and crannies, digging up enough funds to run a program, and the 
rest of administration that the true function of my job recedes almost 
beyond reach!”’ 

"You, sir, like all the rest of us, need an administrative assistant 
to relieve you of some of the detail work,’ observed John Petersen from 
a metropolitan school district. ‘‘But that is beside the point here.’’ 
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POOLED RATINGS 

‘It so happens,’ continued Dr. Petersen, ‘‘that we had been study- 
ing the imperative needs of youth program through Education for All 
American Youth, Planning for American Youth, and the BULLETIN of 
the National Association of Secondary*School Principals, and we found 
the checklist to be quite appropriate and of practical use in our situa 
tion. We have 600 to 700 high-school students. Each teacher checked 
his area of work and then all teachers in an area pooled their ratings. 
Where we rated ourselves low, we are going to work as a committee of 
the whole chaired by an area teacher.”’ 


APPRAISAL BY DEPARTMENTS 

**] have little to offer at this time,’’ interposed a heavy-set man 
with a Midewestern drawl. ‘‘We have three high schools and some 4500 
students. Wheels move rather deliberately, which is perhaps as it 
should be. All chairmen of our departmental committees have copies 
of the checklistmenough copies so that each department may appraise 
and evaluate its contribution to youth in terms of their needs. It is 
our feeling that this checklist will be of great value in comparing our 
recently revised philosophy and objectives with those of the imperative 
needs of youth. We are doing something. Call on us a little later for 
a more detailed report.”” 


FOR FACULTY DISCUSSION 

Quiet-spoken Miss Lawton entered the conversation at this point. 
‘We have had a series of twelve three-hour meetings in curriculum 
during the current school year. These meetings have been held in 
Anytown on Saturday mornings. The members of our staff who attend 
are our own administrators and a selected group of teachers. One of 
the references suggested by our group leader was Mosnar’s checklist. 
After an examination of the checklist, we decided that it would be an 
excellent instrument to place in the hands of teachers. We felt that 
they could use it to help them know the strengths and weaknesses of 
our present program. We have not used the instrument as a checklist 
but rather as an instrument whereby teachers could be made aware of 
good practices in a secondary-school program. Consequently, we do not 
have any analyses of the checklist. The list has been very valuable to 
our administrators in a series of faculty discussion meetings. One high 
school principal stated that it was the best thing they have used to re- 
veal actual status and the need for action in the improvement of various 
phases of our program. We plan to use the checklist in a series of 
secondary discussion meetings.”’ 
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CURRICULUM MEETINGS 

*I’d like to speak my piece,’’ said the pink-faced youth who 
looked almost too young to be out of high school. ‘‘I’m from a small 
junior-senior high school in the apple and peach country. This check- 
list was mentioned several times by various state supervisors at cure 
riculum meetings throughout the state. In our situation, the checklist 
was used by all members of the staff. For example, shop and mathe- 
matics teachers checked Imperative Need Number One against prac- 
tices in our school and reported to the rest of the staff. This offered a 
point of departure for the discussion of needs in this particular school.’’ 

Dr. Carlisle glanced at his watch and interrupted, ‘‘We have al- 
ready over-run our time, but I think it has been worth it. At least no 
one has appeared overefidgety and exit-conscious. I won’t take time to 
summarize the discussion as our comments have tended to lend support 
to our belief that the checklist is adequate to help school staffs along 
the road to improved school programs. Some of you have indicated that 
it has led not only to stimulating discussion but also, and this is more 
important, to definite action. I appreciate both your contributions of 
time and the recitals of your experiences with the list. You have been 
frank and critical. I like that. We would be very much interested to 
hear of any additional suggestions for use of the checklist.’’ 

As people moved from the conference room into the hallway, 
snatches of conversation drifted back through the doorway. 

I neglected to say...most stimulating.... 

+e» provocative to say the least.... 

--sbest faculty meetings in a long time.... 

«..apt to lead even the silent ones to say something.... 

--- looked like just a jumble of ed jargon at first, but.... 

..-almost scared to use it at first, but the teachers really dug in.... 

Dr. Carlisle shut the door. He walked over to the window, tap- 
ping his favorite blend into the bowl of his aging pipe. A phrase 
he had said more times than he could remember ran through his head. 
‘Not only must you want improvement in your schools, but you’ve 
got to work hard for it.’” He thought with momentary annoyance of his 
imminent retirement. As the group of educators passed from his view, 
the thought passed through his mind that perhaps it was time to change 
the phrasing of the introduction to his speech before the Princi- 
pals’ Association. 

**Your presence here indicates you seek means of improving 
your schools. Many of you are working hard at it. I want to tell you 
of a simple device which use has shown may help you along the way 














Are Schools Meeting The Imperative 


Needs of Youth? 


ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


IF April, 1949, a letter was sent to secondary-school principals 
throughout the United States inviting each of them to describe an 
instructional practice or administrative policy by which one or more of 
the imperative needs of youth was being met. The imperative needs 
of youth were first proposed in Education for All American Youth by 
the Educational Policies Commission and appeared in illustrated form 
in Planning for American Youth,* a publication of the National Associ 
ation of Secondary School Principals in 1944. Accompanying the invi- 
tation to report significant school practices the imperative needs of 
youth were again stated together with examples of behavior character 
istics which youth in a school would exemplify if the imperative needs 
were being met adequately. 


THE TEN IMPERATIVE NEEDS 

You will recall that the ten imperative needs of youth had to do 
with (1) the development of salable skills, (2) the development and 
maintenance of good health and physical fitness, (3) understanding the 
rights and duties of citizens in a democracy, (4) understanding the 
significance of the family, (5) knowing how to purchase and use goods 
and services intelligently, (6) understanding the methods of science, 
(7) the ability to appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature, 
(8) the ability to use leisure time well, (9) respect for other persons, 
and (10) ability to think rationally, express thoughts clearly, and to 
read and listen with understanding. 


BEHAVIOR CHARACTERISTICS AS A BASIS FOR EVALUATION 
The Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals developed the 





* This was completely revised in October, 1951. 
Robert S. Gilchrist is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, 


Pasadena, California. 
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list of behavior characteristics which in its judgment would be evie 
denced by school youth when a school is meeting the imperative needs 
through its curriculum.! A few examples will indicate the nature of 
these statements. Under Imperative Need Number One, ‘All youth 
need to develop salable skills...,’’ three of the ten behavior charac 
teristics listed are: (1) He seeks out conferences with his school 
counselor to discuss his interests and abilities and their relation to 
occupational choice. (2) He has developed salable skills through 
Participation in a Co-operative partetime work program and the classe 
work at school in related subjects. (3) He accepts the point of view 
that vocational success is considerably determined by personal charace 
teristics and, therefore, is consciously attempting to learn to stick to a 
job until completed, to be on time, to exercise initiative, and to get 
along with other people. Under Imperative Need Number Nine, ‘‘All 
youth need to develop respect for other persons... ,’’ behavior charace 
teristics such as these are listed: (1) He shows a respectful interest 
in the ideas of others and does not allow his faith in numbers to lead 
him, as a member of a majority, to force conformity in thinking on those 
who disagree with him. (2) He considers ideas on their merits and 
does not confuse ideas with personalities. He gives credit to merit 
and ability regardless of race or creed. (3) He accepts or rejects his 
associates for their traits of character and personality and not for their 
personal wealth, race, religion, or national origin. 

The Curriculum Planning and Development Committee believes 
that schools must check their practices in terms of the actual behavior 
of boys and girls, otherwise a school has no assurance that what it is 
trying to teach is really being learned. If satisfying the imperative 
needs of youth is accepted by a school as a sound objective, then 
evaluating the extent of growth toward behavior characteristics which 
indicate that the needs have been met provides a good yardstick. 


PRACTICES REPORTED 

Sixty-two schools replied to the invitation to submit practices. 
These replies indicate clearly that schools exist in the United States 
in which imperative needs of youth are being met effectively. Perhaps 
no school among those reporting would take the position that it is 
doing an effective job in respect to all of the imperative needs. It is 
a source of satisfaction, however, to realize that each imperative need 
is being met satisfactorily in some schools. The challenge to all of 








‘How Well Does Your High School Rate On the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth? 
NASSP, Washington 6, D. C. 44 pages, 1 copy, 20 cents; 2-9 copies, 10 per cent dis- 
count; 10-99 copies, 25 per cent; 100 or more, 33% per cent. 
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us who have any part in secondary-school education should certainly 
be to discover ways by which our schools can satisfactorily meet as 
many of these imperative needs as possible. Perhaps a brief resumé 
of some of the practices reported will be helpful, however. A warning 
is in order. No practice, even though it is successful in one school, 
can be expected to be successful in another school unless the faculty, 
the parents, and the students of the school see meaning in the practice 
in relation to the needs of that particular community and student body. 

In one school the co-operative part-time work program not only 
gives students an opportunity to gain firsthand work experience in a 
field where they may later find employment but also provides a basis 
upon which the students of the school come to grips with two important 
problems. Some students were dismissed from their jobs; others found 
that they were not able to get a job as quickly as some of their col- 
leagues. The personal characteristics which are essential for securing 
a position and retaining it became the basis for a unit of study. Tech- 
niques of interviewing, an analysis of personal appearance, and how to 
develop poise and security were discussed. Some of the co-operative 
jobs required joining a union. The interest of students in deciding 
whether to join unions was capitalized upon and a significant unit on 
labor management problems and relationships was the outcome. 

Illustrations from several different schools will indicate ways in 
which the health need is being met. The science classes of one school 
made a study of the adequacy of the room lighting. This resulted 
eventually in the Board of Education’s installing an improved lighting 
system. In another school, students in a health class became so con- 
cerned about posture that they, with the help of their instructors, set 
up a Continuing posture clinic, Instill another school, students became 
so sensitive to the need for balanced meals that they set up a system 
for scrutinizing the trays in the cafeteria and for follow-up conferences 
with those students who chose meals that obviously lacked balance. 
A health council made up of representatives of students in the school, 
faculty members, the custodial and maintenance staff, parents, and 
community agencies was reported by one school as a tangible means 
by which the school was attempting to meet Imperative Need Number 
Two, the development and maintenance of good health and physi- 
cal fitness. 

Two schools reported ways in which the student council and the 
whole program of student participation in school government were 
being capitalized upon for citizenship education. In these schools 
leadership classes have been organized in which the presidents of 
various organizations meet together just as any other class to solve 
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problems they face as leaders in their school community. An inter 
esting illustration of actual projects which undoubtedly are affecting 
behavior in a desirable manner as far as citizenship is concerned ine 
cludes a safety inspection system in which all cars driven by students 
afe inspected. Those that do not measure up are not allowed to park 
on school grounds. In another school, weekeend work camps have 
been developed in which students not only have the opportunity to 
learn to live together in group situations but also to contribute to the 
betterment of their community through engaging in soil conservation, 
tree planting, and similar activities. 

The reports of the sixtyetwo schools include many other practices 
which show their efforts to provide an educational program that meets 
the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. A course for seniors in problems 
of courtship and marriage, a social studies class in which each student 
keeps a budget, a service organization which goes out into the come 
munity to do needed social services, a science class which tests the 
city water as a service to the city water department are illustrative. 
An interesting conclusion which can be drawn from examining the prace 
tices reported is that the activity program of a school seems to pfo- 
vide more opportunities for meeting the imperative needs of youth than 
do the regular classes. Student councils, school newspapers, ase 
sembly programs=these and other activities were mentioned time and 
time again. It was encouraging to note that many of the schools are 
doing everything possible to dignify these activities as an important 
part of the total curriculum. Activity periods as a part of the regular 
day are often provided. 


ESSENTIALS FOR MEETING THE IMPERATIVE NEEDS 
Principals in reporting practices often suggested points which 
they considered important about the organization, methods, and pro- 
cedures of their schools if the imperative needs are to be met. Pere 
haps reviewing some of these basic characteristics of the schools’ 
program which seem to be important will be helpful to those who are 
trying to develop educational programs which can more effectively 
meet the imperative needs. 

A mutual respect for each other and recognition of the importance 
of education by both faculty and students are essential. Where faculty 
members know students well and like adolescents, a school has a head 
start in meeting the imperative needs of youth. Faculty members must 
believe that a high-school program can and should help youth in their 
present-day living. Likewise, students when they have learned to 
expect that the curriculum can count in their lives, when they trust 
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their faculty members and respect them for the help that they get from 
them, then the groundwork has been laid for an effective educational 
program. Students should have a part in planning and carrying out the 
school program. 

In schools which are meeting the imperative needs of youth, the 
school community as well as the larger community in which the stus 
dents live provide clues for classroom experiences. In addition, what 
happens in the classroom carries over into the lives of the students 
outside the classroom. This two-way process in which the classroom 
becomes an integral part of the total environment of boys and girls is 
possible only when students have a chance to help decide what takes 
place in the classroom. Pupil participation in planning, utilization of 
the problem-solving approach in which students have an opportunity to 
draw upon their own experiences, and an evaluation program in which 
students have a part make it possible for the classroom to become a 
vital, significant element in the lives of students. When this partici 
pation occurs the classroom ceases to be a situation in which reading 
and reciting are the only media of learning. Field trips occur more 
often. The human resources of the community are capitalized upon 
through individuals being brought to the classroom or students seeking 
interviews in the community. Recordings of radio programs which 
occur at times other than when the class meets are utilized. More 
films are used as a means for learning. In other words, when students 
share in developing a unit of work the possibility for capitalizing on 
all potential learning resources is enhanced. 

Teachers who have an opportunity to help plan the total educa- 
tional program for the building are better teachers. It would seem that 
we in education should have recognized long ago that we tend to teach 
the way we are taught. Teachers who, through their relationship with 
each other and with their administrators, gain satisfactions from joint 
planning and from participating in developing the program of the school 
will tend to give their students the same opportunities. One school in 
reporting its practices stressed the point that joint planning of courses 
resulted in teachers for the first time seeing their courses in relation 
to the total offerings for youth. They began to question the highly 
departmentalized organization of the school. They started asking 
themselves whether what they had been teaching was actually be- 
ing learned. 

Obviously teachers will have an opportunity to participate in 
curriculum development only to the degree that their administrators 
assume curriculum leadership roles in which they give teachers a 
large share in policy making and program developing. Traditionally, 
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a secondary-school principal has spent most of his time on adminis- 
tration and sometimes does not understand this newer role. 


CONCLUSION 

Undoubtedly, the single most important way for a school to meet 
more nearly the imperative needs of youth is for the principal to give 
more time to curriculum leadership. The principal who wishes to do 
this can find many examples in schools throughout the country where 
the imperative needs of youth are being met. He will find certain 
basic essentials present where schools are meeting these imperative 
needs. The school will be trying to gear itself into the lives of its 
students and its community. The school will be providing opportunities 
for students to participate in making their school community into a 
satisfying place in which to spend their school hours. He will find 
faculty members being given an opportunity to help make the school 
into what they think it ought to be. 





INTERNATIONAL PEACE MATERIALS 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, 
New York 27, has recently prepared a new pamphlet, Selected Pamphlets on 
the United Nations and International Relations. The pamphlets listed in this 
bibliography are carefully selected on the basis of accuracy and importance of 
content, as well as for their readability and style. Brief annotations and in- 
dications of suitable age levels are included. This 40-page bibliography is 
being offered to schools and adult groups at special quantity rates: 1-10 
copies, 25¢ each; 11-50 copies, 20¢ each; 51-100 copies, 15¢ each; and 
over 100 copies, 12¢ each. 


NEA AND AFFILIATED STATE ASSOCIATIONS PRODUCE 
DOCUMENTARY FILM 


Secure the Blessings, the first of a series of five films produced by 
the National Education Association and the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State Education Associations describes the role of the public 
school in a democracy. The three-reel picture is available in 16mm sound, 
black-and-white, through state education associations or the NEA Radio 
Division, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cost per print, $55. 


NEW PACKAGED LIFE ADJUSTMENT BOOKLETS 


The Science Research Associates’s Life Adjustment Booklets are now 
available either in single copies or packaged like a book (six to a box). This 
means greater durability, convenience, attractiveness of display, and simpli- 
fies their use in subject classes. Related booklets are packaged under five 
general classifications—Getting Along in School, Planning for the Future, 
Getting Along with Others, Understanding Yourself, and Personal Problems. 
Price per book-box of six booklets is $2.25. Write Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago 10, for details. 














Determining the Needs of Youth 


FREDERICK L. POND 


kh programs of modern education the emphasis is on functional learn- 
ing experiences. These provide practice for all youth in solving the 
problems of living. Repeated publication of the Ten Imperative Needs 
of Youth in THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals? has helped greatly in this process. For many years 
such statements of objectives have provided direction for educational 
thinking. However, the changes in planning and practices, which such 
thinking should create, proceed very slowly. 

The publications of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education? 
and of the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards* have 
likewise focused upon the needs of youth. To quote from the 1950 
edition of the Evaluative Criteria of the latter group: 

It is generally accepted that the main purpose of secondary education in 
American democracy is to meet the educational needs of all youth of secondary- 
school age. In the light of this general purpose, the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards has developed the 1950 edition of the Evaluative 
Criteria to determine the extent to which secondary schools are meeting the 
educational needs of youth.... The school staff should indicate the extent 
to which it feels the need is being met. The visiting committee should also 
indicate the extent to which it feels each need is being met. 

Scarcely a month passes without articles in one or several of the 
popular magazines which urge that public education fulfill its major 
function more adequately. These articles are a reflection of what 
educators themselves are thinking and writing. Of these, the following 
are examples: 





*THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
‘*The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary-School Age,’’ Volume 31, Number 145, 
March, 1947; ‘Evaluation in the Secondary Schools,’’ Volume 32, Number 154, April, 
1948; ‘‘Curriculum Provisions for Today’s Youth,’’ Volume 33, Number 164, October, 
1949. 

2 Office of Education, Work Conference on Life Adjustment Education, Washington, 
D. C., October, 1948, 

* Evaluative Criteria, Washington, D. C., Cooperative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards, 1950. 

Frederick L. Pond is Supervising Curriculum Consultant, State Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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From the New York Times: The nation’s high schools must revise their courses 
to meet the needs of youth to-day. In a survey conducted by William G. 
Brink of Northwestern University for the Federal Government, it was found 
that 553 out of every 1000 pupils drop out of high school before gradua- 
tion. They fail to find the school program interesting and challenging.... 
The weakest link was found to be in citizenship training, with history 
and civics classes often little more than memory exercises.‘ 


From the Teachers College Record: That we have not been meeting the needs 
of youth satisfactorily is made apparent by many glaring facts revealed 
by our selective service reports and statistics on crime....unless we 
begin immediately, our population and the quality of our citizenship will 
suffer tremendously. 

From The Regents Inquiry: Young people now leave school unready for what 


lies ahead of them partly because the schools have paid little attention 
to their individual needs.°® 


Success in achieving the needs of youth has come to be a measure 
of school rating and of faculty status. Levels of progress in this 
achievement represent both individual and faculty convictions and what 
teachers have learned how to do. Curriculum improvement is a learn- 
ing experience for all who participate in it. Steps toward developing a 
functional curriculum to meet the needs of youth will be strongly moti- 
vated by faculty experience in sampling and summarizing the actual 
needs of the youth with whom the teachers are in intimate contact. 
Words on paper cannot substitute for this real-life activity. 


USE OF QUESTIONNAIRES 

Tests generally help to find out what data a student remembers. 
Few tests contain items which measure functional application to life 
situations.” The Imperative Needs of Youth are behavioral needs. A 
measure of their achievement requires an estimate of growth in how 
youth thinks, feels, and acts. Sociograms and anecdotal record provide 
clues to this,* but probably the best way is to ask youth themselves. 
The questionnaire provided a means toward this end.° 


“Brink, William G., ‘‘Courses in High School Held to be Inadequate,’’ New York 
Times, January 30, 1949. 

5Krass, Anna M., (President, Youth Conservation Committee, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs), ‘*Youth and the Post War Period,’? Teachers College Record, Vol. 
47, December, 1946. 

°Spaulding, Francis T., High School and Life, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938. 

7Bolstad, S. C., (President, Educational Test Bureau), ‘‘Develop Functional 
Teaching”® The Phi Delta Kappan, Volume XXI, No. 8, April, 1950. 

® Prescott, Daniel A., Helping Teachers Understand Children, Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1945. 

° Symonds, Percival M., Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, New York, D. Apple- 
ton, Century, Crofts, 1931. 
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Pupils express themselves very frankly on questionnaires, whether 
they sign them or not.'° The reliabilities exceed those of many tests 
because the factor of difficulty in the answers is not present. The pre- 
paration of several thousand successful ones has been reported. Many 
are used by psychiatrists and by personnel workers in industry. Their 
universal construction and use by teachers will supplement data gath- 
ered from tests. The emphasis on behavioral objectives accentuates 
the need for their use. For the pupils’ self-appraisal, which is essen- 
tial for self-motivated learning, diaries, logs, and questionnaires have 
definite value. 

A successful Science Research Associates ‘‘Youth Inventory’ 
has been developed. A large sampling of adolescents was asked to 
list personal problems. These were then presented in several hundred 
items in checklists for other pupils. These checklists have been used 
by teachers to provide data for individual guidance and bases for cur- 
riculum improvement. They suggest the construction of a shorter ques- 
tionnaire, based upon the Ten Imperative Needs, which can readily be 
summarized to find out to what extent the ‘‘Needs’’ (1) contain prob- 
lems which are felt by youth, (2) provide a comprehensive description 
of these problems, (3) provoke needed pupil self-analysis and motiva- 
tion, (4) produce teacher convictions and concerns, and (5) provide re- 
liable pupil responses as bases for individual guidance and for cur 
riculum planning. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INQUIRY ON STUDENT NEEDS 

In the construction of the questionnaire which follows, the Ten 
Imperative Needs, stated in simple terms, were made the starting points 
for samplings by questions under each need. Initially, a priori ques- 
tions, taken from references and general experiences, were used. These 
were evaluated by six successive groups of teachers and pupils in a 
consumer-research type of activity. Successive evaluations and sug- 
gestions of new items were based upon (1) vocabulary for seventh 
graders, (2) definiteness, (3) common understanding, (4) both universal 
and individual application, (5) the effect on teachers, and (6) the ef- 
fect on pupils. The form was revised six times to meet suggestions 
which were provided successively by both teachers and pupils. This 
co-operative activity evolved the following form. Percentage responses 
are shown from its use by 4,410 youth, grades 7 through 12. 


10Remmers, H. H., and Shimberg, Benjamin, SRA Youth Imwentory, Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1949. 
‘1 Remmerts, op. cit. 
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INQUIRY ON STUDENT NEEDS” 


DIRECTIONS 


Note: The directions should be read by the teacher and students together, 
the teacher reading aloud. 


For many years teachers have been thinking about the problem of how 
well high schools are preparing youth for daily living as homemakers, workers, 
and citizens. There is need to find out what students themselves think about 
this problem. This is of great importance in helping to develop for you, and 
for others who will follow you, the kind of education that will best fit you and 
them for life. 

You are asked to answer a few questions which will help your teachers to 
plan better for your education. Consider each question slowly and carefully 
so that you can answer it the best that you can. 


HOW TO DOIT 


If you, yourself, teel that the answer to the question is ‘‘Yes,’’ circle 
If you, yourself, feel that tne answer to the question is ‘‘No,’’ circle 
If you are in doubt, or do not know what the words mean, circle 


Examples: 
a, Are you learning for what field of work you are fitted? Y ® ? 
b. Do you have physical defects which need correction? N ? 
c. Does your school provide practice in representative 

government? Y N ® 


NEEDS OF YOUTH 
I. WORK 


All youth need to develop skill as workers and those 
understandings and attitudes that fit the worker to earn 
money. 


Percentages 
Yes No ? 





a. Do you feel the need for more information about 


jobs or professions? Y 62 N32 ? 6 
b. Do you have success more often than failure in 

your school work? Y 73 N19 ? 8 
c. Do you know for what kind of jobs each of your 

school subjects can help to prepare you? Y 53 N 37 ? 10 
d. Do you need, for your future life work, some 

course that your school does not give? Y 32 N52 ? 16 
e. Do you know about local job opportunities, re- 

quirements, and pay? Y59 N 33 ? 8 


12Copies of this questionnaire as a 4-page booklet may be secured from the Trib- 
une Printing Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, at the following quantity prices: 250 
for $7; 500 for $12; 1000 for $22.50. 

















































Il. HEALTH 


All youth need to develop and maintain good health 
and physical fitness. 


a. Can you apply first aid and artificial respiration? 

b. Are you as happy as other people seem to be? 

c. Are you worried about your own growth or health? 

d. Are you developing skill in any sport which you 
can follow after you leave school? 

e. Do you know how to select a well-balanced diet 
of carbohydrates, proteins, minerals, vitamins, 
etc.? 


III. CITIZENSHIP 


All youth need to understand the right of the citi- 
zens of a democratic society and their duties as members 
of the community and citizens of the State and nation. 

a. Do you feel that other students do not like you 

as well as you wish they did? 

b. Do you feel at ease in talking or working with 
people of another race, color, creed? 

c. Would you like to share with your classroom 
teachers in planning your school work? 

d, Can you compare the freedoms of the American 
way of life with those of Communism and 
Socialism? 

e. Have you seer court or other public officials 
when they were at work? 


IV. HOME 


All youth need to understand the place of the family 
for the individual and society and what helps in success- 
ful family life. 

a. Can you describe the purpose of the family in 

American life? 

b. Do you feel that there is lack of understanding be- 
tween you and your parents, or brothers and sis- 
ters (if any)? 

c. Can you read the meters—gas, water, or electric— 
in your home? 

d. Do you need to learn about making dates or choos- 
ing a mate or making a home? 

e. Do you understand your own sexual growth and 
its effect on what you feel and do? 


V. THRIFT 


All youth need to know how to buy and use goods 
and services intelligently and to understand both the 
values received and the consequences of their acts. 
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Percentages 
Yes No ? 
Y 48 N 38 ? 14 
Y 69 N22 ? 9 
Y 39 N56 ? 5 
Y 42 N50 ? 8 
Y 50 N39 ? 11 
Y 68 N19 ? 13 
¥@2 Ni9 ? 1 
Y72 N19 ? 9 
Y 46 N 33 ? 21 
¥28NTG Ff 2 
Y 33 N63 ? § 
Y 29 NGOS ? 6 
Y 36 N 44 ? 10 
Y 45 N 42 ? 13 
Y 69 N 18 ? 13 
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V. THRIFT (cont'd) 


a. Do you know how to pick the best quality in the 
food and clothes you buy? 

b. Do you know where to find information about how 
and what to buy? 

c. Can you tell if what is said in advertising or 
politics is true? 

d. Are you, yourself, ever asked to judge the value 
and success of your school work or personal de- 
velopment? 

e. Do you know how to invest money—buy stocks 
and bonds, etc. ? 


VI. SCIENCE 
All youth need to understand the scientific method, 
the influence of science on human life, and the main 
scientific facts concerning the nature of the world and 
of men. 

a. Do you need practice in working out practical 
problems of your own, gathering facts and infor- 
mation, judging the facts, knitting them together, 
and coming to your own conclusions? 

b. Do you see how your work in science is con- 
nected with your own problems? 

c. Do you understand people—what makes most 
people think, feel, and act as they do? 

d. Do you understand how motors, toasters, ther 
mometers, etc., actually work? 

e. Can you describe some problems which science 
has brought along with its benefits? 


VII. APPRECIATION 


All youth need to learn how to appreciate beauty in 

literature, art, music, and nature. 

a. Is your school a beautiful place in which to live 
and learn? 

b. Do you know the names of adult groups in your 
community which promote the study of literature, 
arts, music, or nature? 

c. Do you believe that you are learning to enjoy 
better art, better music, and better literature as 
you go on with your education? 

d. Have you been on any trips to art museums or 
concerts or for nature study? 

e. Do you read the excellent fiction and other litera- 

ture which is related to your school subjects? 
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Percentages 
Yes No ? 
Y 62 N31 ? 7 
Y 63 N29 ? 8 
Y 48 N38 ? 14 
Y 52 N 36 ? 12 
Y 36 N59 ? § 
Y 65 N21 ? 14 
Y77 N16 ? 7 
Y 53 N36 ? 11 
Y 47 N 44 ? 9 
Y 54 N32 ? 14 
Y 71 N20 ? 9 
Y 34 N57 ? 9 
Y 73 N21 ? 6 
Y 44 N 33 ? 23 
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VII, LEISURE 


All youth need the ability to use their leisure time 
well and to divide it wisely, balancing activities that 
yield satisfaction to the individual with those that are 
socially useful. 


Does your community provide enough places for 

wholesome recreation? 

. Do you feel that you are “‘left out of things’’ in 

school? 

c. Would you like to work on some community wel- 
fare activities, such as the Red Cross drive, in 
your leisure time? 

d. Are you doing any work on what may be your life- 
time hobbies? 

e. Is your leisure time being spent as you hope your 

own children will spend their leisure time? 


, 


A 


IX. OTHER PEOPLE 
All youth need to develop respect for other persons, 
to grow in their insight into values and principles, and 
to be able to live and work with others. 
a. Do you know how to be a good committee chair- 
man? 
b. Do you feel the need to know more about intro- 
ducing people, about courtesy, etc.? 
c. Do you wish that your teachers would like you 
better? 
d. Do you prefer to be by yourself rather than with 
other students? 
e. Do you feel the need to learn more about getting 
along with people? 


X. LANGUAGE 

All youth need to grow in their ability to express 

their thoughts clearly and to read and listen with under- 
standing. 

a. Do you use good written and spoken English in 
all your classes? 

b. Do you wish that you knew how to study better? 

c. Are you developing the habit of daily newspaper 
reading? 

d. Do you know how to find reference material by 
using the card catalogue, the Reader’s Guide, 
etc., in the school library? 

e. Can you write a good letter or composition? 


Percentages 
Yes No ? 





Y 54 N 33 ? 13 


Y 47 N47 ? 6 


Y 8 N 82 ? 10 


Y 46 N 42 ? 12 
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The extent to which the criteria of (1) vocabulary, (2) definite- 
ness, (3) common understanding, (4) universal and individual appli- 
cation, (5) effect on teachers, and (6) effect on pupils were met is ine 


dicated in the following tables: 


TABLE I. TEACHERS’ OPINIONS CONCERNING THE INQUIRY 
ON STUDENT NEEDS 




















1. Do the Ten Imperative Needs—work, health, citizenship, Yes 96% 
home, thrift, science, appreciation, leisure, sociability, No 2 
thinking and expression—include all of the needs which ? 2 
schools can meet? 

2. Will the use of the Inquiry on Student Needs give teachers a Yes 98% 
greater awareness of pupil needs and problems? No 1 

? 1 

3. Will its use help teachers to understand pupils better as in- Yes 93% 

dividuals? No 1 
? 6 
4. Should the number of questions under the ten statements be Yes 11% 
changed (Made more or less)? No 77 
? 12 
5. Are there questions which you believe are not desirable? Yes 6% 
No 86 
? 8 
6. Has the use of the form been interesting to you? Yes 96% 
No 2 
? 2 





7. What comments do you care to make? 


TYPICAL COMMENTS 

1. ‘Results should be tabulated and steps taken to improve situations 
locally.’’ 

2. ‘'Teachers alone cannot remedy some of the situations evidenced in the 
Inquiry.’’ 

3, ‘*This has given me a better insight concerning my pupils and has served 

as a stimulus to follow up.” 

**By studying the answers of each child, I will be able to give him more 

help in his adjustment problems.”’ 

‘*The students lack judgment. They take themselves too seriously.’’ 

6. ‘Insufficient time and an overloaded schedule keep me from pupil prob- 
lems.”” 

7. ‘I would like to see more work done of a self-evaluative type.’’ 

8. ‘*Study and use by administrators will prove helpful.” 

9. ‘*Answers show a definite need for a life adjustment program.” 

10. ‘*This will aid the student in his general, school, and home life.’’ 


~~ 
. 


wa 
. 


Similar responses from a sampling of 4,410 pupils, from grades 7 
through 12, resulted in those listed in Table II: 
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TABLE II, PUPILS’ OPINIONS CONCERNING THE INQUIRY 
ON STUDENT NEEDS 

















1, Have you liked to answer the questions which have been Yes 81% 
asked? No 12 
? 7 

2. Do you feel that the school is interested in your personal Yes 73% 
welfare? No 18 
? 9 

3. Have the questions helped you to understand yourself better Yes 74% 
—to see better what problems and needs you may have? No 14 
? 8 

4. Do you feel free to talk over your personal problems with Yes 36% 
some one on your school faculty? No 54 
? 10 

5. Do the statements of the Needs of Youth give you a good Yes 77% 
picture of you and your problems? * No 14 
? 9 





* Many mentioned the absence of the spiritual need. 





STATISTICAL DATA 

Any measuring device, if it is to have significant value, must pos- 
sess both reliability and validity, reliability to measure consistently, 
and validity to measure what it is intended to measure. Reliability may 
be computed by administering the test or questionnaire twice to the 
same group with an interval of time between. Comparison of pupil re- 
sponse indicates the consistency and truthfulness of pupils and whether 
or not vagueness and ambiguity destroy consistency. The reliability 
also indicates whether or not a questionnaire or a test has sufficient 
length. Generally, increasing the number of items increases the 
reliability. 


RELIABILITY 

On the test-retest administration to 88 eleventh and twelfth grade 
students, with ten days intervening, a group reliability coefficient of 
-986 was found. For this comparison, the responses which indicated 
positive achievement were compared by correlation. Such evaluation 
considers the questionnaire as measuring a single factor which may be 
termed ‘‘adjustment.”’ 

On the basis of test-retest administration to 103 tenth grade stu- 
dents, with one week intervening, 7932 responses were in exact agree- 
ment with those made on the original trial; 663 were changed in a posi- 
tive (Y) direction; and 675 were changed in a negative (N) direction. 
This indicates chance errors which are not of sufficient magnitude to 
destroy reliability. 
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VALIDITY 

Validity is usually determined by comparison: (1) with some other 
similar instrument which has previously been used, (2) with teacher 
opinion, or (3) with some outside criterion of objective value. However, 
the Inquiry is designed to find out what each student feels or knows. 
For him, the responses are valid. High reliability is an indication of 
validity; the nature of the questions which are asked is a common- 
sense measure; and the tendency of each section to measure part of 


what the whole measures is significant. These ‘‘item validities” are 


shown in Table III. 


TABLE III, ITEM VALIDITIES—INQUIRY ON STUDENT NEEDS 




















Item Short title r Item Short title r 
l Work odo 6 Science -584 
2 Health Py > 7 7 Appreciation .671 
3 Citizenship -578 8 Leisure 432 
4 Home 561 9 Other People 458 
5 Thrift 593 10 Language -466 





PERSISTENCE OF PUPIL PKOBLEMS AND LACK OF BASIC LEARNING 

Other questions arise concerning the persistence of pupil problems 
and lack of basic functional learning from junior high school through 
senior high school. Are the Ten Imperative Needs being met by youth 
and the schools during secondary-school experiences? 

a. Correlation between the percentages of negative responses of 
1565 junior high school students and those of 2825 senior high school 
students on the inquiry of student needs was .930. 

b. Further investigation shows that the intensities of pupils’ prob- 
lems—as expressed by the percentages of responses of several thou- 
sand pupils on the SRA ‘Youth Inventory”’ at the two grades, 9 and 
12—have a correlation coefficient of .922. 

These results indicate: (1) that pupils’ problems and lack of basic 
learning are very similar throughout the secondary-school program, 
(2) twelfth-grade students are, in general, less mature than usually 
considered, (3) as presently organized, growth toward life adjustment 
or social competence or maturity as a basic educational goal is being 
reached slowly by the educational programs of the sampled school 
populations. 


ADJUSTMENT AS A FUNCTION OF INTELLIGENCE 
The data suggest investigation of the extent to which the pos- 
session of high or above average intelligence enables a pupil to 
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acquire learning for living or to solve his personal problems better 
than his fellows: 

a. With the inquiry on student needs, for the 86 twelfth-grade stu- 
dents, there was a coefficient of correlation of .169 (corrected 
for attenuation) between the number of answers indicating posi- 
tive adjustment and intelligent quotients. For the 103 tenth 
grade students, this was .150. 

b. The correlation between negative responses on the SRA Youth 
Inventory and intelligence quotients for the tenth-grade students 
was .0844. 

These results indicate that: (1) in the gaining of the knowledge and 
behaviors needed for life adjustment, the factor of intelligence is not 
significant and (2) the gifted have persistent difficulties and needs 
which are very similar to those of the less gifted. 


SUMMARY 

1. Achieving the needs of youth through effective curriculum prac- 
tices is now a criterion for the evaluation of school status and faculty 
progress. 

2. Curriculum improvement rests upon a determination of youth 
needs, upon plans, and action. This is done most effectively—not by 
studying the lists of others—but by actual experience on the part of 
people who will use the data. A co-operatively developed question- 
naire, an Inquiry on Student Needs, is provided for this purpose. 

3. With respect to the persistence of pupil problems and lack of 
basic learning, very similar responses at each grade levelon both the 
Inquiry on Student Needs and on the SRA Youth Inventory—indicate 
slow progress at present in meeting the needs of youth during the sec- 
ondary-school years. This supports the conclusions which have been 
expressed by many writers on public education. 

4. The responses of gifted and non-gifted children were very simi- 
lar, on both the Inquiry on Student Needs and on the SRA Youth In- 
ventory. 

5. The Inquiry on Student Needs may be used and summarized 
readily in any secondary school as an essential fact-finding activity 
for the development of a more functional program of education. It may 
be mimeographed for use by any school faculty. 
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Life Adjustment and the Four Major 


Objectives of Secondary Education 


CARL G. F. FRANZEN 


So much ¢riticism is being directed against the work of the sec- 
ondary school in that it fails to adjust every youth for life, that some 
effort must be made to find out the reasons for the criticism and then 
to suggest possible remedies. The most quoted attack is that the 
school has become so subject centered that it thinks in terms of the 
special subjects and the teachers who teach them rather than in terms 
of the boys and girls who are the subjects of instruction. It is futile 
to deny the truth of this assertion. 

In our teacher education institutions, teachers are prepared to 
teach in narrow fields of specialization. College and university in- 
structors are, themselves, the products of intense specialization on 
the graduate level. Having had little or no guidance in methods of col- 
lege teaching, they think that they demean themselves if they attempt to 
give their students a broad view of their subject area. And so, as a 
result, we have a teacher of Pope, one of Dryden, another of Johnson, 
et ad infinitum, instead of a teacher of literature. We have a teacher 
of bio-chemistry, physical chemistry, or theoretical chemistry, instead 
of a teacher of chemistry, or of science, even. 

In the field of research, such subdivisions of a field of knowl- 
edge may be necessary for the expert and the specialist. But who will 
make such a claim for the millions of boys and girls whom we find in 
our secondary schools? They are not going to be specialists in any 
areas except those of living and earning a living. Only a small per 
cent will continue into college or university. And there are many who 
wonder if, for those who do go, there may not be too much specializa- 
tion on this level. And so, teachers, who are prepared for the pro- 





Carl G. F. Franzen is Professor of Secondary Education, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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fession of teaching, come under the influence of the specialists who 
know little or nothing of the youngsters who fill the halls and class- 
rooms of our secondary schools. It is only natural, then, to expect no 
more of these teachers than that they carry on as they have been led. 
We have here an apt illustration of “‘the blind leading the blind.’’ 


WHAT IS THE EFFECT? 

The secondary teacher can be excused for some of his ignorance 
concerning the place of subject matter in the lives of his students. 
**Like master, like pupil.’’ It is, therefore, not surprising that he tends 
to teach his subject as an end in itself. He measures his students by 
their retention and regurgitation of the facts that he has made them 
memorize. He makes them feel that the holy gospel of world history, 
chemistry, algebra, or what not is found only between the covers of a 
certain textbook. Strangely enough, his mind doesn’t go beyond the 
facts he teaches to the impingement of these facts upon the everyday 
actions of his students. He is satisfied if they know; he is sometimes 
unhappy if they don’t know. But the effect? That is something with 
which he has no time to bother. 

And that is where he is wrong. He has assumed that it is none of 
his business as to what effect his teachings may have. If there is any 
effect, it is up to the student as to what that effect is to be. Here is 
where the teacher all too often falls back upon the theory of formal 
discipline for protection. His hammering in of facts, facts, and more 
facts is his excuse for “‘training the mind.’’ He doesn’t realize that the 
bright student probably can put these facts to use in spite of the 
teacher, and that the poor student is lost in a bewildering maze of a 
verbal potpourri. The bright student can see some relationship between 
the facts learned in the classroom and the activities or meanings of 
his everyday life; the noteso-bright student does not see them. The 
chances are also good that even the average student is blind to any 
relationships. Why? Because the teacher has assumed that any such 
transfer is automatic. Consequently, he has not bestirred himself to 
point out the relationships all the information which he has been con- 
veying and demanding bears to actual living. No wonder! He doesn’t 
know them himself, or he has never had them pointed out to him. 


SUBJ ECT MATTER VERSUS INTEGRATION 
It is the evidence that boys and girls are subjected to the learning 
process of acquiring factual information which they seem unable to 
apply to any ordinary experiences that causes so many to find fault with 
what is being taught in our schools. The remedy proposed by some of 
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these critics is a drastic one. They would heave everything that ree 
sembles subject matter as such out the window and substitute an 
activity program that imitates the life activities of youth and adults. 
Such a program has greater chances of success on the elementary 
level than on the secondary. Even so, the experiences of the past 
few years have shown that an entirely integrated activity program 
leaves some important elements of learning too much to the vicissi- 
tudes of chance. 

The approach to be followed in this discussion tries to avoid the 
two extremes of subject matter emphasis and complete integration, by 
combining the good elements of each. We must face the fact that we 
do live in a subjectecentered world. No matter in what activity we 
engage, we refer to its components as grammar, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, geography, political science, etc., etc. All the work of the 
world—philosophical, academic, technical, scientificmis carried on 
via the instruments of the many subject fields. To discount the im- 
portance and place of subject fields in this day and age is as silly as 
to say that the moon is made of green cheese. 

How, then, can we preserve subject fields as an important part of 
our educational offerings and, at the same time, have them contribute 
to a better understanding and utilization of life? The answer is one 
that was embodied in the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
In this important monograph, the attempt was made to organize the con- 
tent and teaching materials. of the different subject fields so that each 
one might contribute to the seven objectives. That was thirty years 
ago. Sporadic attempts have been made ever since that time to carry 
out the suggestions that were offered. Aubrey Douglass was one who 
tried to fashion his two books’ on secondary education on the seven 
objectives, but he did not give specific illustrations of the ways in 
which teachers of all areas might strive for the objectives. 

The theory is this. Let us retain the major subject areas in our 
curriculum, but let us teach them, not as ends in themselves, but as 
contributions to achieving better living. If we can agree upon what we 
mean by better living, we may be stepping out upon the highway to a 
vastly improved type of content. The idea is to teach for the ob- 
jectives of education and to use subject matter as the means to achieve 
the objectives. 

FOUR MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

That set of objectives which seems to lend itself satisfactorily to 

our present discussion is an adaptation of those presented by the Com- 





"Douglass, A. A. Secondary Education, New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1927. 
Douglass, A. A. Modern Secondary Education. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1938. 
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mission on Unit Courses and Curricula of the North Central Associas 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools.* These objectives are listed 
as ultimate, those which are the chief goals in life, and immediate, 
those which we must employ right now, today, in order to achieve the 
ultimate objectives. These objectives are four; but, under each one, 
there are two or three subdivisions=health (physical, mental); leisure 
(sparetime, aesthetic); social living (family, community, state); and 
economic efficiency (consumer education, guidance, possible prepara- 
tion for a job). 

All life can be conceived to be composed of these four major ob- 
jectives and their component parts. These are the four desirable 
things that all people will do, irrespective of the individual paths 
which each individual may pursue. Everyone of us must learn how to 
take the best care of his own health, physical as well as mental. We 
must learn all that we can about preventive measures so that “‘a 
sound mind in a sound body’? may be ours. We must learn how to 
spend our sparetime profitably to ourselves as well as to others, and 
we must be able to enjoy as much of the beauty of this world as it is 
possible for us to experience. We must learn how to carry on a happy 
home life, how to live agreeably in a community that may embrace 
even the whole world, and how to conduct ourselves as responsible 
citizens of a political unit. We must have guidance in all that pere 
tains to the development of our own individualities, we must prepare 
ourselves to earn a living, and we must learn how to spend our money 
wisely. Such are the four objectives, or goals, of all living that are 
concerned with education for life adjustment. The immediate objec- 
tives are also four—(1) basic and selected information; (2) creation of 
desirable emotional reactions, attitudes, feelings, and appreciations; 
(3) creation of desirable mental techniques of reasoning, judgment, and 
imagination; (4) creation of desirable habits and skills. 


BASIC AND SELECTED INFORMATION 

It is in the area of basic and selected information that the key to 
the whole problem of objectives lies. Without information, facts, or 
datawhatever you wish to call iteall is void. There just is no 
foundation upon which to build. Every utterance, every statement, 
whether founded on truth and reality or not, becomes a segment of 
basic and selected information. It may be an egregious lie, but the 
learner, if he has no way to check on its verity, accepts it as the 
truth. Such is the situation which, we are told by authorities whom 





*HigheSchool Curriculum Reorganization. North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 1933. pp. 26=28. 
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we wish to believe, exists in the Soviet Union today. Descriptions of 
the same incident are written up and interpreted in an entirely different 
manner in Pravda and in the newspapers in the western zone of Gere 
many. But, whereas those who read the latter also have access to the 
former, the readers of Pravda are actually prevented from reading any- 
thing that has been produced outside the Iron Curtain. And so, since 
they don’t know that there may be another side to the story, they 
sincerely believe nothing but the truth. But this is the point. The 
information which the Politburo furnishes the Russian people has 
been selected for a definite purpose, that of getting them to dislike 
anything and everything that smacks of antiecommunism. And the 
Politburo has the power to dictate the nature of the information to 
which the Russian people have access. They can, therefore, ‘‘*quote 
the Scripture to suit their purposes.”’ 

There is, however, nothing particularly unusual about this situae 
tion. It is not an isolated case. Example after example can be cited 
to show that basic and selected information is the foundation upon 
which all theories are built, all faith is based, and all actions are 
taken. The nebular hypothesis and the cloudedust theory of the origin 
of the planets are different because they start with different assump- 
tions. These assumptions are selected information. The Methodists 
and the Baptists base their fundamental beliefs on the same Bible, but 
each denomination selects and emphasizes those particular sections 
necessary to substantiate its individual interpretations, or vice versa. 
The opponents of the Taft-Hartley law were careful to choose only 
those items which would serve their charges of ‘‘slave labor,’’ while 
those who favored the law selected for public approval those sections 
that seemed fair and just to them. 

The point we are trying to make is that, given a certain body of 
facts or data, an individual, or a group, will seldom take unto itself, 
lock, stock, and barrel, al/ the facts or data. It is the rare person who 
does that. What happens is that a selection is made, so that there 
ensue as many versions as there are selections. The selection is dee 
termined by various factors. Sometimes it is bias. The individual 
refuses to recognize or accept a certain datum because it would spoil 
his argument. Sometimes it is ignorance. The individual just doesn’t 
see where a particular datum is applicable, because he doesn’t know 
enough to recognize its importance. Sometimes it is expert judgment. 
In this case, the individual knows that certain data are quite irrelevant 
and can, therefore, be disregarded. 

Let us see, now, how this objective of basic and selected infore 
mation is related to what we teach. Suppose we examine several 
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textbooks in geometry. We notice that they are not alike in all re- 
spects. And why are they not all alike? Because the authors have 
had different opinions as to what theorems should be included for 
proof and which ones relegated to corollaries or exercises, what 
phases of geometry should receive more emphasis than others, what 
types of applications should be made, and what and how much illustra 
tive material should be included. The result? A somewhat different 
kind of geometric knowledge on the part of the students of each variety 
of textbook, 

Let us now turn our attention to textbooks in literature. Are there 
any two on the same grade level that contain exactly the same selec- 
tions? Hardly, inasmuch as one of them boasts that it presents to the 
reader selections to be found in no other book. And yet, it has been 
honorable men and women who have been responsible for selecting what 
goes into any one of these collections. But, not only is there dis- 
agreement as to the reading selections that are to be included in books 
on any particular grade level, it is possible to find the same selection 
placed in books of different grade levels. What is selected in one book 
for one grade level is considered appropriate for earlier or later grade 
levels in other books. 

The question of selection becomes, then, an important factor in 
the content to which a student is subjected. By choosing something 
which emphasizes a certain point of view and by rejecting that which 
touches upon a different one, we can do much toward achieving the 
second of our immediate objectives. 


DESIRABLE EMOTIONAL REACTIONS, ATTITUDES, INTERESTS, 
AND APPRECIATIONS 

We can never get anywhere without information, because informa- 
tion is the basis upon which all our actions depend. Why are we will- 
ing to fight for our country, when it is in danger? Because we have 
had patriotism built into us by our studies and lessons in American his- 
tory. Everything we have read, everything we have heard has served to 
create within us a love for the stars and the stripes and the country 
which they symbolize. When the national anthem is played, we have a 
feeling of being one with all the others to whom it means the same 
thing. But, do we, as Americans, react similarly toward the Mar- 
seillaise, God Save the King, or Deutschland uber Alles? Of course, 
we don’t. And why don’t we? Because we have not been taught to 
respond to them in the same way that we have been toward the Star 
Spangled Banner. Only the English can respond to God Save the King; 
only the French, toward the Marseillaise; and only the Germans, to 
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Deutschland uber Alles in a thoroughly emotionally patriotic manner, 
because that has been what they have been taught from birth. That is 
what celected and basic information does for one. It colors and 
shapes his attitudes and his feelings. 

That is the reason a Hoosier feels the way he does about his own 
state; similarly the Hawkeye, the Badger, the Cornhusker. That is 
the reason an alumnus feels the way he does about his college. That 
is the reason an individual adheres to a certain religious faith, That 
is why many people belong to a certain political party. In each ine 
stance, the person, when young, was given certain information that was 
reiterated so many, many times that it finally became his way of think- 
ing. Of course, there are those who change loyalties, beliefs, and 
parties, but they do so because of another kind of information that 
has been weighty and strong enough to overpower the effects of the 
earlier learnings. 

We talk so much about teaching people to think. Fundamentally, 
that is not what the home, society, and the schools succeed in doing. 
What they do is to make people feel a certain way about something. 
‘The intellect is a mere speck afloat upon a sea of feeling,” is a 
statement attributed to Nietzsche or Schopenhauer. The author makes 
no difference. It is the implication of the statement that is startling. 
We pride ourselves upon rationalizing our actions, whereas, after all, 
we act a certain way because of our emotional attitudes. Our reac 
tions to our surroundings are visceral rather than cortical. The word, 
*‘communist,”’ is an illustration. Instead of rationalizing the social 
benefits supposedly inherent in ideal communism, whenever the word 
is mentioned, we see ‘‘red,’’ and a feeling of revulsion arises within 
us. In fact, the majority of people have never had it explained to 
them what communism really stands for. In other words, this type of 
information has never been revealed to them, so that they are in no 
position to react intelligently. To react unthinkingly is to react emo- 
tionally, and that is what ninety per cent of the people do ninety per 
cent of the time. That is why a demagog is successful. He appeals 
to the passions, not to the intellect. He is careful in the selection of 
the information that he spurts out so that the subtle meanings he 
wishes to convey find their response in the secretions of the ductless 
glands, not in the association centers of the cortex. Just consider, 
for a moment, the emotional reactions aroused in different individuals 
by these words: bloody, damned, tory, socialist, Hitler, Stalin, Roose- 
velt, Benedict Arnold, and Gandhi. To an American ‘‘bloody’’ is 
more or less an adjective that describes a cut, a wound, or an opera- 
tion. To a Britisher, it is a vile cuss-word. To an American, Benedict 
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Arnold was a traitor. To the Britisher, he was a man who gave them 
valuable information. He, himself, was one person, but he certainly 
was a different man to the opposing armies. 

And so it becomes vastly important in the educative process to 
select those phases of information which will probably bring about 
sane and desirable attitudes toward the four objectives of education. 
If we can help to create wholesome attitudes toward life, which is what 
these objectives amount to, we have accomplished the major share of 
our mission. Our goal, then, is to select information (activities are 
considered very definitely as one type of information) which will create 
favorable attitudes to problems of physical health so that we don’t 
worry too much; sparetime, so that we like to engage in wholesome fun; 
esthetic activities, so that we enjoy the beautiful; family, so that we 
can improve home conditions; community, so that we may get along 
better with each other; state, so that we may become better citizens; 
guidance, so that we may be more willing to receive advice; job prepa- 
ration, so that we may enjoy our work; and consumer education, so that 
we may develop a sane attitude toward thrift. Our attitudes toward all 
of these objectives will be built up by the information and experiences 
we provide, If these attitudes are to be of the desirable type, then the 
information must also be. 

It becomes, then, the duty of all curriculum makers and of the 
teacher of each subject to see to it that the content emphasizes the 
four objectives and is of such a nature as to create desirable attitudes 
toward all four. The significance is that the subject has no merit in 
itself, It is merely a means to anend. We do not teach or study Ameri- 
can history simply to amass a lot of facts about the development of our 
country. We become acquainted with the facts so that we may learn 
how we have gradually conquered certain diseases and what health prob- 
lems we still have to face, how we have evolved from the simpler forms 
of entertainment of the horse-and-buggy days to the more elaborate and 
spectacular ones of today, how the problems of social living have 
become so acute that the home is being threatened, and how occue 
pations have changed from handwork to the assembly line. 

It stands to reason that all subjects do not contribute equally to 
each of the four objectives. For example, mathematics probably con- 
tributes most to economic efficiency; literature, to leisure; social 
studies, to social living; and biology, to health. And yet, mathematics 
contributes to the statistics of health; social studies, to problems of 
economics; and literature, to family life. 

If we are to meet the challenge thrown at us by those who oppose 
the present subject organization of the secondary program of studies, 
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we must pursue some such plan as that which is being suggested; viz.,, 
the conscious reorganization of each major area so that the content 
teaches favorable attitudes to the four major objectives. 


DESIRABLE MENTAL TECHNIQUES OF REASONING, 
JUDGMENT, AND IMAGINATION 

Although much stress has been placed upon developing proper 
attitudes, because our visceral reactions are the most potent deter- 
miners of our actions; nevertheless, there is a place for intelligence 
to play a part. It is in this area of mental techniques that any hope 
for improvement in the status quo really lies. Emotional attitudes are 
the common denominator of humanity. The numerator of a better world 
lies in the extent to which we can increase cortical reactions. That 
day must never come, however, when intelligence is the sole, deter- 
mining factor of what we do. If such a thing should ever happen, we 
will become mere intellectual machines, and the milk of human kind- 
ness will have disappeared. No, we must always preserve a proper 
balance between the emotional and the intellectual, between the heart 
and the head. The trouble is, however, that at present, there is an 
imbalance; the emotional far outweighs the intellectual. Our task is 
to try to give such information to people that they can decide some 
issues on the basis of reasoning and judgment. Here is an illustration. 
Millions succumb to the blandishing arguments of the suave radio 
announcer with respect to the use of certain medicaments or drugs. 
They are literally hypnotized into buying and administering these pro 
ducts. Too seldom do they stop to rationalize by asking themselves 
such questions as: What did I learn in my biology (or health) class 
about the ailment which this drug is advertised to cure; are the argu- 
ments of the announcer scientifically sound, or are they pure ‘‘hog- 
wash”; do I really need this kind of treatment, or had I better consult 
my physician? 

Such questions as the above show the presence of reasoning and 
judgment, but how many radio listeners stop to perform such an oper- 
ation. In the midst of a political campaign, how many people ever 
stop to rationalize the arguments that issue from the opposing camps? 
Taken at their face value, some of them are utterly absurd, if not downs 
right silly. We wonder how people can get that way. The reason is 
that it is their emotions, not their intellects, which hold sway. So, it 
is to push some of these emotional responses out the door and to let 
some rational ones enter in that we try to provide the information and 
the actual experiences that will result in more mature and seasoned 


reactions. 
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The problem for the individual becomes, then, one of choice 
because the evidence on two sides has been weighed, rather than 
because he feels that way. A person is overweight. He comes to the 
place where he decides to follow a reducing diet. If he followed his 
feelings, he would say, ‘‘What’s the use?’’ after a few days and give 
up. He has not been able to submit his emotions to his will. What 
does the rationalizer do? He decides that the best thing to do is to 
consult his physician and then to follow religiously the diet regimen 
that is prescribed. You see, he also knows the evil consequences that 
result from an unregulated and drastic type of diet. 

The ability to make such decisions as the one above comes from 
some worthewhile information or experience which the individual has 
gained. It is the interest of this whole discussion on objectives to 
emphasize ways in which the school may be of assistance in helping 
us to make suitable decisions, so that, whenever we are placed on the 
horns of a dilemma, we may make a sensible choice. We do not wish 
to imply that good choices may not be made on an emotional basis. 
All we want to do is to bring more of the rational element into the 
picture. Some of this we can do by emphasizing the scientific, veri- 
fiable aspects of information, and by making these so desirable that 
they become deep-seated in the individual. We can also have argu- 
ments and discussions that deal with two sides to a question. We can 
present many descriptions or reports on the same incident and let the 
students draw their own conclusions. 

We can teach our students to rationalize, but here again we must 
watch out, for we can shape their rationalizations by the kind of infor- 
mation we give or withhold. We can teach them how to select proper 
color combinations, how to judge good from inferior movies, how to 
work out a proper diet, how to gauge quality and price, how to detect 
shoddiness in goods, how to save money, how to detect unconventional 
usages, and how to judge a landscape. All of these methods belong to 
the realm of reasoning and judgment. It is our hope that we can 
increase the number of these techniques, so that, eventually, all of us 
can make wiser decisions in matters of health, leisure, social living, 
and economic efficiency. 


DESIRABLE HABITS AND SKILLS 

The last one of our four immediate objectives differs from the pre- 
ceding one in that it is more physical in nature. There must, of course, 
be some element of intelligence present in the use of an act, even if 
the act itself seems to be entirely automatic. Handwriting is a skill, 
and a manual one, to be sure. But, of what good is it, if it is not used 
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to express ideas or thoughts in the mind of the one who is doing the 
writing? Surely, we have learned to walk, and, although most of our 
walking becomes quite automatic in its direction, yet there are times 
when we must figure out how fast or how slow our pace should be set 
in order to get to a certain place at a specified time. 

It is not too easy to distinguish between habits and skills, be- 
cause the two words are so often used inseparably. Reading is a skill, 
and yet each person has acquired certain reading habits, some good, 
some bad. Writing is a skill, and yet each one’s handwriting is a habit, 
here used in the sense of clothing for one’s words. People can be 
identified by their handwriting, because it is their habitual way of 
making meaningful symbols. Eating at certain times of the day is a 
habit. Many people have an habitual breakfast. It is the same every 
morning, year in and year out. Spelling is a habit. Most people learn 
to spell a word the same way every time it is used. And yet, spelling 
becomes a skill when one can figure out how a word should be spelled. 
Looking up words in the dictionary may become a habit, but it takes 
skill to find a particular word or the special meaning for which you are 
searching. Learning the multiplication table becomes a habit, but it 
takes skill to multiply two numbers of six digits each. Using a tooth 
brush twice ¢ day may be a habit, but it takes skill to manipulate 
it properly. 

Habits tend to be classified as automatic responses. The infor 
mation, or experience, is so deeply imbedded in the medulla, that it 
can be brought forward by pressing the proper button. Habits become 
skills when they are put to use. Skills can also become automatic, 
such as manipulating a microscope, shifting gears in an automobile, 
making a piecrust, using a safety razor, doing the rumba, operating a 
punch press, playing the piano, typing on the typewriter, using a backe 
hand stroke in tennis, and so on and so on. 

There are many habits and skills which can be learned in the 
school. The elementary school is responsible for many of them, 
particularly those related to the so-called fundamentals or tools of 
education. But there are many new ones which must be acquired in 
the secondary school, and some old ones which must be unlearned. 
Youngsters have, through some unfortunate experiences, learned poor 
habits of reading, spelling, counting, talking, writing, singing, play- 
ing, etc. Skill in the use of these tools has been impaired in varying 
degrees. If the secondary school is to be able to advance such stu- 
dents, it must assume the task of providing remedial work, so that new 
and better habits may be substituted for the unsatisfactory ones. Un- 
less a student has made the combinations of the four fundamental operte 
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ations in arithmetic, fractions, and decimals a habit, he is going to 
have an extremely hard time acquiring any skills in the operations of 
algebra. Unless he has acquired the habit of looking at his audience 
when he talks, he will never become proficient as a public speaker. 
Unless he has made a habit of mastering each vocabulary as it appears 
in his foreign language lessons, he is not going to become skillful in 
the translation of sentences. Unless he learns the habit of skimming 
when he consults a reference book or article, he will never acquire 
skill in gathering information rapidly and successfully. Let us end 
this tentative list with one further illustration. Unless the student 
acquires the habit of keeping the lens of his camera always clean, he 
is not going to become a skillful photographer. 

Just as emotional attitudes and mental techniques must be directed 
toward fulfilling the four major objectives of education, so do desirable 
habits and skills have their part to play. A desirable attitude toward 
a certain health problem, such as good teeth, should result in the 
habit of good tooth care and periodical visits to the dentist. Simi- 
larly, desirable habits may be fostered with respect to the association 
of certain color combinations for pleasing effects, with respect to exe 
ercising the right of the franchise, and with respect to the periodical 
saving of a certain amount of money. Skills which may be acquired in 
the field of each of the four objectives are playing tennis, making 
attractive place cards, conducting a meeting according to Roberts’ 
Rules of Order, and taking stenographic notes of a lecture. 


SUMMARY 

If we are to improve the content of secondary-school instruction 
from within, we must reorganize and revitalize the selected information 
of each course in such a way that it contributes to life adjustment ed- 
ucation for every youth, It must prepare him to give better attention to 
the care of his body; it must show him how to avoid unnecessary worry; 
it must show him better ways to the establishing and the maintaining 
of a happy home, to get along sociably with his fellowmen, and to bes 
come a better citizen of his own country and of the world; it must re- 
veal to him what his own possibilities and limitations are so that he 
may more successfully discover and cope with the kind of job which 
will bring him satisfaction and financial reward; and it must help him 
to budget his income and make his expenditures wisely. 

The school has the additional task of creating in the visceral re- 
cesses of the body those desirable attitudes that will predispose the 
individual to the desirable type of action that follows upon the exe 
Citatory stimulus. It will, so far as it is within its power, give to the 
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recipient such a sound body of worth-while knowledge, that he will 
respond intelligently, as well as emotionally, when he has important 
decisions to make. And, lastly, it will, wherever possible, assist 
the individual to acquire those habits and skills in the area of each of 
the objectives of health, leisure, social living, and economic effi- 
ciency, that his own actions will thereby be simplified and expedited. 

If, then, we can carry on this evolutionary process by reorganize 
ing the curriculum of the secondary school from within, we may 
achieve the biggest goal of all, ‘*to make kids better.” 





A CHECKLIST FOR NEW TEACHERS 


The following checklist appeared in the September 1951 issue of Curricu- 
lum and Materials published by the New York City Board of Education: 


1. Is there a school handbook with 

information for new teachers? 

2. Who is my immediate supervisor? 

. What am I to do in case of a fire 

drill? 

4. What staircases and exits may be 
used for my room in regular and 
rapid dismissals? 

5. What do the different bell signals 
mean? 

6. What procedures are used for pu- 
pils to enter the building, to as- 
semble, and to leave the building? 

7. What preparation must I make to 
handle emergency drills? 

8. What are the regulations concern- 
ing visitors to the classrooms? 

9. What provisions do I make to 
cover my class if [ must leave 
my room? 

10. What are the regulations con- 
cerning children leaving the 
room or the building? 

11. How do I record and report chil- 
dren’s attendance? 

12. What procedures do I follow when 
I am absent? 

13. What procedures are used for per- 
mitting children to be released 
for religious instruction and 


wa 





to attend dental and medical 
clinics? 

14, What provision is made for chil- 
dren who have lunch in school? 

15. How do I secure the services of 
the doctor, nurse, clerk, attend- 
ance officer, and custodian? 

16. What help is available for work- 
ing with non-English speaking 
pupils and parents? 

17. What are my responsibilities dur- 
ing the yard and lunchroom duty 
assignments? 

18. What am I expected to do about a 
Plan Book? 

19. What is the procedure for obtain- 
ing textbooks; general, art and 
sewing supplies; audio-visual 
aids; physical education equip- 
ment; and duplicating and typing 
service? 

20. Are there rooms set aside for 
special activities: library sci- 
ence, crafts, audio-visual aids, 
shop? 

21. Who are the people in charge of 
trips, audio-visual aids, library? 

22. What are my responsibilities con- 
cerning room decoration? 
23. May I visit other classes? 











New England Evaluation Study 


JAMES F. BAKER 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


A REGIONAL studies committee on evaluation was organized by the 
New England School Development Council (NESDEC) with the initial 
aim in mind of assisting the Council’s member schools in evaluating 
their school programs. This committee was made up of teachers and 
administrators from seven New England school systems. Their interest 
at first had centered upon the evaluation of the entire school program, 
but examination of the breadth of their task resulted in limiting their 
attention to the secondaryeschool area. 

Soon after the organization of the committee, attention was called 
to the revision of the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards. , Representatives of NESDEC, aware that 
little use had been made of the Criteria in northern New England, cone 
tacted the revision office of the Cooperative Study for information rela- 
tive to the use of the Criteria in New England schools on a tryout 
basis. Interest by both groups in a New England tryout of the Criteria 
developed immediately. The Cooperative Study realized the limited 
use made in New England, except in the State of Connecticut, of the 
1940 publications and saw possibilities in the overtures by NESDEC 
that the 1950 materials might be of immediate and possible long-range 
assistance to secondary education in the entire New England area. 

Early in the spring of 1949 a representative of the Cooperative 
Study met with the regional studies committee of NESDEC at two meete 
ings at the University of New Hampshire and outlined the purposes and 
procedures for using the Evaluative Criteria. As a result of these pre- 
liminary meetings, sixteen school administrators indicated that their 
staffs were interested to the point of learning more about the Criteria 
and procedures. Invitations were then extended to the Cooperative 
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Study’s representative to visit the schools and speak informally to the 
faculties. Staff members were invited to question the representative 
freely concerning any aspects of the evaluation. The forth-coming 
questions indicated in a few instancesreluctance upon the part of some 
teachers to participate in such an ineservice training activity. Initial 
fear was noted in the staff members’ reactions to the visitingecommittee 
phase of the evaluation. 

As a result of the interest which was shown in the evaluations, 
the regional studies committee offered to provide financial assistance 
for the services of a field representative to work with schools who 
wished to participate in the tryout evaluations. It was also agreed 
very conclusively that no school should participate in these tryout 
evaluations unless a large majority of the staff was in favor of or at 
least not opposed to such an activity. Although the administrators of 
many schools were convinced of the value of this type of ineservice 
training activity, the committee felt that maximum contribution could 
result only when staff members themselves really wanted to take part 
in an evaluation study. 

As a resultof these general policies, the staff members were asked 
to express their reactions by vote concerning possible participation in 
the study. Of the sixteen schools visited, seven indicated by signifi- 
cant percentages that only a small proportion (approximately ten per 
cent) of the faculty were opposed to such a study. Approximately one 
third were uncertain regarding participation, and the majority were 
definitely in favor of carrying out the entire procedures. Since one of 
the seven schools had just experienced a change in administration, it 
was felt that only six schools should participate in the self and 
visitingecommittee evaluations and that the seventh school should 
spend the year making a study of the educational needs of its pupils 
and community in preparation for a complete evaluation the follow- 


ing year. 


PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 
The six participating schools represented small and average size 
high schools; all were public; four schools included grades seven 
through twelve and two schools included grades nine through twelve. 
The schools were located in Abington, Concord, and Marblehead, 
Massachusetts; Hampton, New Hampshire; Cape Elizabeth, Maine; and 
Springfield, Vermont. 
Work was begun in each school on the selfeevaluation phase of the 
study early in the fall at an organization meeting in which the NESDEC 
field representative met with the faculty and outlined the procedures 
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and duties of the various subcommittees. Blanks were distributed to 
teachers to assist them in selecting the two or more committees on 
which they would work. In the smaller schools it was necessary for 
staff members to work on at least three and sometimes four committees. 

The first committees to get into operation in each school were the 
committees using the Criteria Section B, ‘‘Pupil Population and School 
Community’’ and Section C, ‘*Educational Needs of Youth.’’ In the 
smaller schools having staff members of twenty or fewer teachers, the 
entire staff was divided into two committeesmhalf of the staff serving 
on the pupil population and school community committee and half serv- 
ing on the educational needs committee. In all schools, whether large 
or small, the work of these two committees was completed before 
Thanksgiving vacation. Reports of these committees were used as the 
basis for the evaluation activities which followed. 

Upon completion of the work of the B and C committees, the sub- 
ject area committees and major section committees went into operation. 
In a few schools initial attention was directed toward the evaluation 
of such general areas as the ‘‘Guidance Services,’’ ‘“‘Pupil Activity 
Program,’’ ‘‘Library Services,’’ ‘‘School Plant,’’ and ‘‘School Staff and 
Administration.’’ Upon completion of these major areas, the subject 
fields of English, mathematics, science, etc. were evaluated. In other 
schools, work on these two groups of committees was carried on 
simultaneously. 

In addition to work on the various committees, each staff member 
filled out the individual staff member’s blank, Section J, which provided 
opportunity for evaluation of the experience, preparation, in-service 
training activities, teacher load, and other aspects peculiar to each 
individual teacher. 

During the self-evaluation process the field representative of 
NESDEC visited the schools periodically to assist staff members in 
interpreting the Evaluative Criteria and in adapting the Criteria to the 
characteristics of the individual school. 

Near the close of the self-evaluation or upon completion of signif- 
icant steps in the self-evaluation process, reports were made in some 
schools by committee chairmen to the entire faculty. These reports 
indicated pertinent conclusions regarding the strengths and weaknesses 
of the school as revealed through the committee work. The consci- 
entious attitude taken by staff members was evident many times 
throughout the.selfeevaluation. The median amount of time of thirty-five 
hours devoted to committee work by each staff member is only one 
evidence of the members’ sincerity of purpose in examining their 


own programs. 
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VISITING-COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


As was mentioned earlier in this report, initial hostility toward 
the visiting-committee phase of the evaluation was expressed by a 
small number of staff members. This condition persisted in a few 
cases, although it was brought to the attention of the staffs that in no 
instance should the visiting-committee phase be considered an evalu- 
ation perse of the local educational program. It was pointed out before 
the study began that the purposes of the visiting committee were (1) to 
check the local staff’s self-evaluation ratings on as many of the Cri- 
teria as possible and (2) to provide a learning experience for visiting 
committee members. Perhaps greater success in the evaluations could 
have been obtained if all staff members had understood clearly these 
purposes. However, in only a few instances were the visitors referred 
to as “‘evaluators,’’ ‘‘inspectors,’’ or ‘‘experts.’’ 

Members of the visiting committees were selected by the New 
England School Development Council after approval by administrators 
in the schools participating in the study. Membership on the com- 
mittees included, in the main, classroom teachers; one fourth of the 
members were school administrators; and a very small percentage were 
representatives of college faculties or state departments of education. 
Committee size varied from a minimum of nine toa maximum of eighteen 
members. Five of the visiting committees were chairmaned by the 
field representative of NESDEC, and the chairman of the sixth school 
was a representative of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. These two men had been closely associated with 
Cooperative Study activities and had had previous experience as chair- 
men of committees. Of the rest of the visiting committee members, 
only ten per cent had previously participated in visiting committee 
evaluations. 

It was the opinion of the chairmen that any lack of experience on 
the part of visitors was compensated for by the intense interest the 
visitors showed in the project and in their desire to be of assistance 
to the local school by making an objective check of the staff’s 
self-evaluation. 

The initial activity of the visitors was to receive reports from the 
school’s self-evaluation committees concerning important character- 
istics of the pupil’s educational needs and important aspects of the 
school community which affected the educational program. After these 
reports, the visitors tried as conscientiously as possible to interpret 
the problems of the school in light of the local community and 
pupil needs. 
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In all six of the evaluations a total of three days was spent by 
the visitors in the schools. These days were not short. After a brief 
period, not over one hour, to organize the visiting committee into sub- 
committees, visitors proceeded to visit classes and other areas of the 
school. In addition to the visitation of classes, the visitor’s subcom- 
mittees held frequent conferences with pupils and with members of the 
teaching staff. These conferences were conducted in an informal 
manner and provided opportunity for the pupils and the staff to talk 
freely concerning their school, its contributions and its problems. The 
visitors’ subcommittee meetings lasted until 10 and 11 P.M. on the 
first two days of the visit and until 3 or 4 P.M. on the third day. At 
the close of the committee visit, a brief oral report was presented to 
the local faculty by the chairman of the committee indicating the com- 
mittee’s commendations and recommendations to the school as a result 
of its visit. All commendations and recommendations had been 
reviewed and agreed upon by the visiting committee. Although disa- 
greements were noticed during the early phase of the visit, unanimity 
in the visitors’ opinions was quite noticeable by the final day of the 
committee visit. 

The oral report mentioned above was followed within a short 
period by a written report indicating the committee’s commendations 
and recommendations to the school and a graphic summary of the check- 
ing of the staff’s self-evaluations. It was hoped that this report would 
be used by the local staff as a basis for conducting in-service work 
during the following year. 


NESDEC INQUIRY FORM 

As this study was a tryout experience in evaluating these six 
schools, the regional studies committee of NESDEC felt that definite 
evidence should be obtained regarding the strengths and weaknesses 
of such a study. To provide such information, the committee prepared 
a questionnaire for distribution to staff members and visitors concern- 
ing the conduct and outcomes of the evaluations. In addition, the 
committee hoped that a follow-up of the study would be conducted 
after a year to see if definite improvements in the schools had resulted 
from the combined efforts of the staff and visitors. 

Separate, although similar, inquiry forms were developed for the 
visitors’ reactions and the reactions of staff members. Important con- 
clusions resulting from an analysis of these inquiry forms are presented 
in the following paragraphs. 


GENERAL ATTITUDES TOWARD THE EVALUATIONS 
Approximately ten per cent of the staff members’ attitudes toward 
the evaluation before participation were unfavorable; thirty-four per 
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cent were uncertain; and fifty-five per cent! were favorable. Little 
change was noted in the attitudes of the staff members after the evalu- 
ation except in the reduction of unfavorable attitudes from ten to six 
per cent. 

Significant change was noted, however, in the attitudes of visitors 
toward the evaluation. The visitors indicated that before the evalu- 
ation two per cent reacted unfavorably, fortyeeight per cent were 
uncertain, and fortyseight per cent reacted favorably. After the evalu- 
ation, no visitor indicated an unfavorable attitude toward the process 
and ninety-seven per cent indicated that their reactions were favorable. 
Approximately three per cent of the visitors were still uncertain about 
the values of such a study. 

Although the visitors’ attitude change is very gratifying, it would 
be much more gratifying if the staff members’ reactions had moved in 
such a positive direction. 

One important reaction of the local staffs to the visiting committee 
members was that ninety-eight per cent of the staff members reporting 
indicated that in their opinion the attitude of the visitors was pro- 
fessional. Approximately two per cent of the staff members felt that 
the visitors’ attitude was indifferent, and no staff member reported that 
visitors were prejudiced. 

Staff members’ reactions to the visitor’s recommendations and 
commendations were that sixty-nine per cent felt that the recommen- 
dations were constructive, while twenty-eight per cent felt the recom- 
mendations were of some value. The comment was made quite fre- 
quently that the visitors in many instances accented conditions in the 
school of which local staff members were already aware, but a general 
feeling was noted that this did no harm and, in many instances, gave 
teachers assurance regarding their own observations. 

Reports from staff members concerning the extent of pressure 
brought upon them by local administrators toward participation in the 
study are slightly confusing. Only eight per cent of the staff members 
reported that they had been unduly pressured to participate in the study, 
while ninety-two per cent reported that they had not been pressured. 
Of the eight per cent who indicated undue administrative influence, all 

of these staff members reported that the influence had no or very slight 
effect upon the success or failure of the evaluation. A general con- 
clusion which might be drawn from this is that staff members were 
really the ones who made the choice concerning participation in 
the evaluations. 





‘In some instances the per cents reported do not total 100 due to the fact thar 
all items on the form were not answered by all respondents. 
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WEAKNESSES OF THE STUDY 


The major weakness in the evaluations as mentioned in the 
reactions of both visitors and staff members was the lack of time for 
all phases of the evaluation. Even though the schools’ staffs had 
spent over six months on the self-evaluation, it is apparent that they 
would have liked more time. The staff members also felt that the three 
days which the visitors spent in their schools were not sufficient. 

Although Section J, “Data for Individual Staff Members,’’ had 
been revised and condensed considerably in comparison to the 1940 
section, teachers were not entirely satisfied with the result. After 
initial hostility to this section had been expressed, a slight change 
was noted concerning reactions to it. Teachers thereafter accepted 
the section and provided the information requested. 

A third major criticism concerned the recommendations made in 
the oral and written reports. Some staff members felt that the recom 
mendations were too general and were not sufficiently specific. 
Other staff members recognized the limitations of the visiting com- 
mittee and realized that the recommendations could not deal with the 
characteristics of the school in the degree of specificity which might 
be appreciated. 

Visitors and staff members wished there were more opportunities 
for both groups to meet informally, especially before the evaluation 
begins. The initial contact between visitors and staff members seemed 
to be fraught with some feeling of uncertainty. This feeling of uncer- 
tainty was usually broken down as the evaluation progressed, and by 
the time of the oral report, when coffee and tea were usually served, a 
very pleasant social atmosphere prevailed. 


VALUES OF THE EVALUATION STUDY 
The values resulting from such a study appear to be almost too 
numerous to mention. Both visitors and staff members have much to 
Say concerning the values of such a project. Almost one hundred per 
cent of the staff members indicated some values resulting. A sampling 
of their comments illustrating some of these values follows: 


It gives a picture of our needs for further improvement. 

Better understanding of pupil needs. 

Gives a needed stimulus for professional improvement. 

Recommendations in my particular field were very valuable. 

It definitely brought out some weaknesses...and indicated also where 
the school was accomplishing a good job. 

The study has broadened the professional viewpoint of the staff. 

Much of the oneness of each teacher’s subject was eradicated. 

The study showed precisely what our problems are. 

It gives a better appreciation of the work of other departments. 
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The values expressed by the staff members seem to emphasize 
the contributions toward an improved understanding and better pere 
spective of the entire school; a better esprit de corps among staff 
members; and a better understanding of the aims, objectives, strengths, 
and weaknesses of the local school program. — 

Approximately ninety-eight per cent of the visitors felt that they 
had been through an experience of definite value to them. They indi- 
cated specifically that the opportunity for professional discussion=the 
give and take in the subcommittee and visitingecommittee meetings= 
was of great value. The visitors frequently mentioned the opportunity 
such an experience gave them to see the entire school and its problems. 
And, without exception, visitors indicated that the experience provided 
a stimulus for them to improve their own educational endeavors. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It would appear from the above report that the tryout evaiuations 

in the six New England schools were at this stage of the study suce 
cessful. Follow-up activities during the next year should provide more 
objective information concerning the values resulting from the project. 

The results substantiate the point of view of NESDEC’S regional 
studies committee on evaluation that one element contributing to the 
success of the evaluations was the fact that staff members made the 
decisions as to whether they would or would not participate in the 
evaluations, It would appear that the staff’s interest in examining 
their own programs and having their results checked by a group of 
visitors is directly related to the success of such an evaluation. 
Although the limitations of the visiting committee are quite evident, 
both in the minds of staff members and in the visitors’ own minds, 
values appear to result from this phase of the activity. The two most 
important values appear to be (1) that the visiting-committee’s coming 
lends objectivity to the staff’s self-evaluation of its own program, and 
(2) that the learning experience provided for visitors is of tremendous 
importance to them. Frequently, visitors are heard to say that, “‘I 
have learned more about secondary education in the past three days 
than I ever learned in any other professional activity.”’ 

The regional studies committee of NESDEC hopes these initial 
evaluations will motivate other schools in New England, whether mem 
bers of NESDEC or.not, to continue the work of evaluating secondary 
education. The committee recognizes clearly the contributions these 
six schools have made to education in New England and commends 
them for their progressive attitudes and willingness to undertake such 
a project for their own good, for the interest of other schools in New 
England, and, most of all, for the pupils whom they are serving. 











An Introduction to Teaching 


JOHN E. CORBALLY, Jr. 


acca recruitment has been one of the passwords of educator 
groups in recent years and the need for able young people in the pro- 
fession has been stressed and restressed. While complete agreement 
as to the optimum extent of this program has not been reached, it would 
seem clear that educators should make an attempt, at least, to reveal 
to interested young people some of the aspects of the teaching 
profession, 

An excellent opportunity to carry forth a program of this nature 
exists in the school district utilizing parenteteacher conferences in 
the elementary schools as a supplement to or a replacement for the con- 
ventional report card, The elementary-school principal and the high- 
school principal, by planning together, can develop a student-teacher 
program which in no way disrupts the program of either school and 
which enables high-school pupils to gain firsthand classroom prace 
tice on the business side of the teacher’s desk. The program also 
solves the substitute problem which plagues the teacher-parent con- 
ference plan and eliminates the necessity for a great deal of after- 
school time being spent by the elementary teacher in the conferences, 

A suggested plan of action which has shown great success in the 
Twin City schools is as follows. The two main requirements are that 
the high school and elementary school must be within walking distance 
of each other and that the high-school schedule must include at least 
one study period for each pupil. If these requirements are met, the 


program is easily adopted. 


OPERATION OF THE PLAN 
The high-school principal calls a meeting of all students who are 
at all interested in learning about the teaching profession. At this 
time, it is explained that high-school students will be given the oppor- 
tunity to actually handle elementary-school classes during the high- 


John E. Corbally, Jr., is Principal, Twin City High School, Stanwood, 
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school pupil’s study periods. A master list of all students who wish 
to do this work is then compiled, including names, grades in school, 
and hours of study periods. 

A second meeting is called soon after and the elementary-school 
principal briefly outlines the general program of his school and special 
problems which may arise for the studenteteacher. The procedures are 
outlined so that the high-school student will realize the definite limi- 
tations under which he will operate as a substitute teacher. Do’s and 
don’ts to fit the needs and requirements of the primary school are out 
lined and are given to the students in printed form for study and 
reference. 

The program is then ready for use. Teacher-parent conferences 
are arranged by the elementary-school personnel in such a way as to 
make available a student teacher for each class whose teacher will be 
in conference. The master list is the basis of this scheduling and 
conferences are scheduled so that the student teacher will miss only 
his study hall. This schedule is forwarded to the high-school prin 
cipal one day in advance so that assignments can be made to the 
student teachers, 

The elementary-school teacher meets the student teacher and oute 
lines the plan for the period which will be under the control of the 
student, It has been found that simple activities such as oral reading, 
drill periods, or storyetelling are best handled by the student teachers. 
Recess or yard periods should be avoided as these demand supervision 
which is sometimes above the abilities of the student and create re- 
sponsibilities which should not be placed on the high-school students. 
Upon completing the conference, the elementary-teacher returns to the 
classroom and the student resumes his regular high-school schedule. 


RESULTS OF THE PLAN 

Interesting results of this program have been the increasing aware- 

ness on the part of the pupils of the difficulties of the teaching pro- 
fession. ‘‘Questions, always questions!’’ and ‘How do you keep them 
busy all day?’’ are but two of the comments made by student teachers. 
Several students who have been discipline problems in high school 
have seen the other side of the question and while immediate con- 
versions have not resulted, these students show evidences of increased 
Cosoperation. One or two students who entered the program as an 
obvious means of escaping study hall have become very interested in 
teaching and are doing excellent studenteteacher jobs. Naturally, all 
is not sweetness and light, and several pupils have had to be removed 
from the list because of inability to adapt themselves to the program. 
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Assignment of pupils to elementary classes should be done cares 
fully so that the student teacher will have the best chance for success. 
However, elementary-school pupils co-operate exceptionally well with 
the student teachers and show them the respect which they show their 
regular teachers. 

This program is definitely considered a success in the Twin City 
schools and it is hoped that it will make it possible for every student 
with any interest at all in teaching to actually handle some classes. 
The next step which is being considered, and which is done in some 
schools, is the use of high-school students as student teachers in high- 
school classes. Unfortunately, high-school students do not always 
have the same kindness towards their fellows that is evidenced by the 
younger children, and so this program must be approached more cares 
fully with an indoctrination of the entire high-school student body. The 
program, though, is worth the effort. This sample of learning by doing 
is becoming a permanent fixture in the Twin City schools. 





COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE IN JAPAN 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals recently re- 
ceived from the Japanese Ministry of Education in Tokyo, several copies of 
Counseling and Guidance, printed in the Japanese language. At the request of 
the Japanese Ministry of Education, the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals had granted permission to the Ministry to translate this 
January, 1951, issue of THE BULLETIN, Counseling and Guidance in the 
Secondary School (BULLETIN No. 175), into the Japanese language for use in 
the Japanese secondary school. It is indeed a high honor to the Association 
that this government thought so highly of the publication that it wished to dis- 
tribute and use it widely in the secondary schools of Japan. 


DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL FILM 


For the 16mm film user, Funk and Wagnalls, 153 East 24th Street, New 
York 10, has recently published Ideas on Film, edited by Cecile Starr. Cover- 
ing basic ideas about documentary and educational films, their production 
and sponsorship, and their use by a diversity of groups in museums, public 
libraries, churches, schools, colieges, clubs, and in the home, industry 
and labor, Ideas on Films provides an up-to-date critical reference of outstand- 
ing representative films of the past decade with emphasis on the post-war 
years. It provides reviews of 200 top 16mm films available for rental through- 
out the United States, and carries a full list of national distributors who stock 
these films and local libraries where most of them can be rented. 

















Business—Education Day Extended 


for Seniors 


R. S. CARTWRIGHT 


For the past several years Elgin has had a very active Education 
Committee which functions as a part of the Association of Commerce. 
This committee believes that it is very important that the youth of a 
community have both an understanding and an appreciation of the sys- 
tem of free enterprise under which they will be employed and make their 
livelihood. The committee further feels that one of the best ways to 
build such an understanding is for the students to know more about their 
own community, its industries, its business establishments, and their 
operational policies. 

One method that was utilized to achieve this goal was that of ask- 
ing all seniors in Elgin High School, the Elgin Academy, and St. Edward 
Parochial High School to write an essay on some phase of private enter 
prise. Last year, because the slogan of the Association of Commerce 
was ‘‘Keep Elgin Ahead,’’ the students wrote essays on the subject 
‘How May We Best Keep Elgin Ahead,’’ and they had some very fine 
ideas and suggestions. Those of us who worked on the committee 
agreed that the essays were valuable, but we didn’t feel that they gave 
the student a firsthand insight into the operation of American business. 

In view of the fact that our Business*Industry-Education Day, which 
had involved some five hundred teachers for the past two years, had 
been hailed as one of the most successful ventures ever undertaken in 
this community, our committee felt it would be a very worthwhile ex- 
periment to try this idea on a half-day basis with seniors. A sub- 
committee of three from the Education Committee was appointed to 
work out plans and details. They recommended that such a day be 
tried, and their recommendation was unanimously approved by the en- 
tire committee. 

The principals of the Dundee Community High School, which is 
just four miles from Elgin, St. Edward High School, the Elgin Academy, 
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and Elgin High School, together with representative teachers from the 
social studies departments, met with our sub-committee and helped to 
work out the plans and details for this experiment. 


SENIOR VISITATION DAY 

It was agreed that our major objective was to give the seniors of 
these schools a better understanding of the American system of free 
enterprise. We also felt that the opportunity to take a trip through the 
different industries and business establishments and then talk with the 
management would be a splendid educational experience, and if fol- 
lowed up by class discussion, would give students a better idea not 
only of business but of job opportunities in this area. 

Our group felt that one of the most important aspects of such a 
plan would involve a careful evaluation on the part of the students of 
this experience. This we felt could best be had through having class 
discussion in such courses as Economics and Social Problems and an 
evaluation questionnaire which each student would be asked to fill out. 

Pre-preparation or briefing was done by social science teachers 
with the idea of acquainting the students with the overeall plan for the 
day and making them feel that they had a responsibility for its success. 
We also emphasized the fact that they were pioneering, since few, if 
any, such projects had been tried by other schools. 

Our machinery for carrying out the plan included: Assignment of 
538 seniors from the four schools to thirty-four different business and 
industrial establishments which asked to participate in the plan. A 
general meeting was held in the Elgin High School Auditorium at 12:30. 
Plans for the afternoon were covered briefly. The various industries 
which were sponsoring groups provided the transportation. 

After each group was dismissed from the auditorium, the industrial 
leader took them to the cars that were waiting for them and to the fac- 
tory or business establishment which they were to visit. No teachers 
accompanied the group. Students were told that they were on their 
own. We felt that this plan worked out very nicely as they attended 
the industries where they were assigned and were very serious about 
their part in the program. 

From 1:00 o’clock until 3:15, students toured the organization 
that was acting as the host. During the latter part of the visit a dis- 
cussion period was held, at which time policies of that respective com- 
pany were discussed. The students had a chance to ask questions. 

The following questionnaire was used as a follow-up by the vari- 
ous teachers in social science classes. These were filled out by the 
students in their respective schools and results tabulated by the 
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committee. A copy of the questionnaire used by the students, together 
with a composite rating, follows. 


STUDENT EVALUATION OF VISITATION DAY 
In order to determine how valuable this day has been, you are asked to 
co-operate in completing this questionnaire. Please give your frank and hon- 
est opinions to each item and supplement with your comments. Do not sign. 


1, Rate the effectiveness of the various phases of the day’s activities in terms 
of the purposes intended. 


A. Preliminary briefing. 19 Excellent, 280 Good, 60 Fair, 17 Poor 


adtecese  — ——seeeesete tee ene 


B. Plant visitation. 278 Excellent 137 Good 48 Fair 14 Poor 


sesesers = _— = aeeeseeee = =—«—s ss sesesese = wane 
evescese — —————<“*‘“‘“‘é‘ Oe eee eee 


5. To whom will the day be most valuable? _399 Students 30 Industry 
30 Business 


6. Would you recommend another Senior Visitation Day be held next year? 
475 Yes 2 No 


538—Assigned 506— Attended 480—Evaluations Returned 


JOINT PLANS WITH INDUSTRY 

After returns from the student evaluation sheets were in, our sub- 
committee, together with Mr. Frank D. Urie, Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Association of Commerce, and Mr. A. H. Brant, Exe 
ecutive Secretary of the Association of Commerce, met to canvass these 
results and decide on plans for next year. Incidentally, Mr. Urie and 
Mr. Brant met with us on all occasions and rendered yeoman service to 
the committee. It was the consensus of opinion of all present that the 
day had been very successful but that it could be improved. Some of 
the plans which the committee recommended in the way of improvements 
for next year were: 


1. A full day of visitation. 
2. More time for briefing and planning before the trip is taken. It 

was also suggested that principals and teachers of the various 
schools again meet with the Education Committee of the Associ- 
ation of Commerce but that we also include a number of repre- 
sentative students from each school in order that they may help 
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with the planning and assume more of the initial responsibility 
for the success of the day. 

3. It was fele that the representatives of the various industries 
should also meet with this group to discuss methods and pro- 
cedures covering the tour and especially that part of the day 
devoted to discussion and questions. A knowledge of plans 
which industry and business has in mind for the day’s activity 
would help educators in the pre-planning program, and in turn 
educators can undoubtedly give industrial and business leaders 
some aid in the best procedures for handling a satisfactory dis- 
cussion period. 

We are very proud of this experiment. We feel that a great deal 

has been accomplished in achieving the goals mentioned, and we are 
confident that next year Senior Visitation Day will be even a greater 


success. 





THEY CAN'T WAIT 


The U. S. Office of Education has recently prepared a 24-page booklet 
(3%” x 6”) entitled They Can't Wait. This publication has been especially 
prepared for release during American Education Week, November 11-17. It 
points up the tremendous need for public school buildings and teachers in 
order that over-crowded classrooms may be eliminated. It shows that in the 
next ten years three-quarter million new teachers will be needed and also 
fourteen billion dollars’ worth of school building construction and repair. 
This pamphlet is available through the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 10 cents per copy. 


YOUTH CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


The second Youth Crusade for Freedom was launched in September 1951 
by General Lucius D. Clay as chairman. ‘‘The Youth Crusade for Freedom is 
geared to the energies and interests of the young people in our elementary, 
secondary, and parochial schools and in the various youth organizations 
throughout the country,’? General Clay declared. ‘‘It offers them the oppor- 
tunity to participate directly, and with high effectiveness, in this year’s 
Crusade.’’ During the first Crusade last year, sixteen million Americans 
signed the Scroll which carried a simple declaration of belief in freedom, 
and one and a third million dollars was contributed to the cause of freedom 
in Europe and Asia. This year it is hoped to have twenty-five million Amer- 
icans join the Crusade and $3,500,000 in contributions to expand the network 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia in broadcasting to the satellite 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. Complete information can be secured by 
writing Crusade for Freedom, Department F and W, 30 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

















Career Conference-Milwaukee Style 


LOUISE EDNA GOEDEN 


= Your High School Graduation—What?’’ With this question 
before them, sixth and seventh semester students at Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are offered an opportunity to participate 
in a semieannual Career Conference. One feature which has made the 
young people’s response so enthusiastic is the help that the local 
Kiwanis Club gives. 

Too often boys and girls come to their junior or senior year with 
no plans for their future. They have no idea what they wish to do with 
their life, oreif they have a vocation in mind=what the requirements 
are for it and chances of success in it. The Washington High Career 
Conference is one answer to this problem. 

The part the Kiwanis Club plays has been especially useful. 
Through the Educational Committee, the club has furnished outstanding 
speakers in the twenty-nine vocational areas at present on the confer- 
ence schedule. About 600 pupils take part each semester. 

When the Conference was first set up in 1948, the Director of 
Advisement for the school, Miss Helen Green, selected her own speak- 
ers. But within a year the Kiwanis Club heard about the project and 
recognized a way to help young people. So when members offered their 
assistance, Miss Green turned over to them the task of obtaining con- 
ferences leaders. 

The result has been a continuance of experts in each field. And 
the men and women who have come to talk to the students have known 
they were being of real service to youth. In fact, they have been 
anxious to serve as speakers a second time, and a third time, and their 
enthusiastic letters mention ‘‘the attentive and courteous audience,”’ 
**The opportunity afforded in being a participant in the career confer- 
ence,’’ ‘‘The interest of students and faculty alike.’’ 

Comments of students after these conferences show their useful- 





Louise Edna Goeden is a teacher at Washington High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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ness: “I didn’t know you had to study so much to be just a beauty 
operator’; “If that field is so overcrowded, I’d better look for some- 
thing else’’; ‘I’m going to change my course next semester so I can 
get in subjects that will help me more in the job I want.”’ 


PLANNING THE CAREER CONFERENCE 

Naturally, responses such as these must result from careful plan- 
ning long in advance, Early each semester the Advisement Director 
contacts the chairman of the Kiwanis Educational Committee. The 
work automatically falls into two parts: arrangements in the school and 
obtaining speakers. 

Both procedures have been established on an efficient basis. As 
was stated earlier, sixth- and seventhesemester pupils are the partici 
pants. The feeling is that at this level they can gain the most from 
the talks. As one speaker wrote back, this group seemed most inter- 
ested in the subjects required for the vocation and derived the most 
benefit from the information, since they could still rearrange their 
school program to take courses more useful to their future life. 

How are the vocations selected which will be covered in the Cons 
ference? A list of twentyenine suggested vocational areas has been 
worked out. They are as follows: 


Accounting 

Ad vertising 

Agriculture (including Conservation, Forestry, Horticulture) 

Applied Arts 

Architecture 

Banking and Insurance 

Building Trades (including Apprenticeships ) 

Chemistry and Its Related Occupations (including Plastics) 

Clerical (including Bookkeeping, General Office Work, Office Machines) 

Dentistry 

Engineering 

Export Trade 

Graphic Arts (including Bindery, Layout, Printing) 

Home Economics (including Dietetics, Institutional and Tea-Room-Manage- 
ment, Sewing Trades, Research) 

Industrial Occupations (including Apprentice ships) 

Journalism 

Law 

Librarian 

Medicine 

Music 

Nursing 

Photography 

Radio (including Television) 

Religious Work 
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Sales Work 

Social Work 

Stenography 

Teaching 

Transportation (Air Lines, Motor Vehicle, Railroad, Steamship) 

In addition, extra space is provided where a student may indicate 
other interests. This questionnaire is given to students who may 
attend, Nothing is compulsory about it. If a student prefers not to go 
to any meeting, that is all right. But most students are eager to learn 
about these fields. Each student may indicate two areas of work in 
which he is interested. Since he has an opportunity for two semesters 
to attend the Conference, he can thus learn the background of four 
possible vocations. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CONFERENCE 

After the students have indicated their preference for the various 
vocational areas, a schedule of talks is arranged. The Conference 
lasts one day only, and in no way interferes with the regular school 
curriculum. However, pupils may be excused from a class during the 
period of the scheduled conference. 

Conferences are grouped, five to a period, during the first three 
school hours of the morning, (45 minutes each) starting at nine o’clock. 
They are resumed for the three periods of the afternoon session. Al- 
ways, rooms not occupied by regular classes are used. Thus the cus- 
tomary work of the school day goes on undisturbed. Attendance at the 
individual meetings may vary from six to 125. 

One especially pleasant part of the procedure is the use of student 
hosts and hostesses. Outstanding members of the graduating senior 
class are selected. Each is assigned to conduct a conference leader 
to the room where he will speak. He presents him to the group there, 
takes charge of the conduct in the room, and at the close of the hour 
extends student appreciation to the speaker. Afterwards, he escorts 
the conference leader back to the Advisement office and stays with 
him until he leaves the building. 

For the student, such an experience provides fine training in poise 
and ability to meet people. The speaker, on the other hand, is pleased 
at this personal attention and sometimes sends back a letter compli- 
menting the boy or girl who has acted as escort. These hosts and 
hostesses always make a special effort to look the part, also; for the 
girls wear their ‘‘best’’ dresses; the boys, suits and ties. 

Another method of welcoming each speaker is to provide small 
corsages for the women and boutonnieres for the men. These always 
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evoke favorable remarks and add a certain festive note to the occasion. 
The Advisement office in which the speakers are directed to meet is 
gay with flowers, also. 

On hand there to welcome the speakers is the entire counseling 
staff, Principal Arlie Schardt also comes in’ each period to talk with 
the conference leaders before they go to their special rooms for the 
talks. In short, every effort is made to insure a feeling of welcome for 
the speakers. 

Although the speakers are selected by the Kiwanis from their own 
membership wherever possible, other experts are included when they 
cannot be supplied by the club, The head of the Washington Advise- 
ment Department always confirms the appointment with the speaker and 
supplies him with an outline of what students will be interested in 
learning about the particular vocation. 

The director usually suggests a general survey of the vocational 
area with a breakdown into its major subdivisions. Students also want 
to learn the qualifications required and essential preparation needed by 
the worker. Naturally they are also interested in the opportunities for 
advancement, It is always requested, however, that the speaker give 
both the advantages and disadvantages of a particular field. 


SESSIONS OF THE CAREER CONFERENCE 

The actual sessions of students with these experts is instructive 
and lively. A question period follows the talk, and pupils take full 
advantage of it. 

As an added teaching aid, pupils of the stenographic department 
obtain practical experience from the Conference. Typists cut the 
stencils and run off mimeographed copies of the questionnaire and the 
Conference schedule, Other typists write letters of confirmation and= 
later=letters of appreciation which are sent by the school to all par- 
ticipants. Two stenographers are assigned to each conference to take 
notes which they transcribe and type to be added to the Advisement 
Department’s files of current vocational information. 

With 29 vocational areas covered during every Conference, it is 
interesting to note the gradual trend in student interest in particular 
fields, At present, the move is decidedly toward service work—teachers 
of religion, missionaries, medical aides, ministers. 


VALUES DERIVED 
Does the Kiwanis Club feel it is accomplishing anything by its 
contribution to these Conferences? Decidedly. As Mr. E. E. Radloff, 
former chairman of the educational committee, said: ‘‘Kiwanians, as 
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business men and professional people, are anxious to have a part in 
this program because we feel that we can be of practical help in coun- 
seling with youth, based on our experience in the various fields of 
endeavor in which Kiwanians are engaged.”’ 

The school and students know the value of this assistance, too. 
Perhaps the reaction is best summed up in the words of Washington 
High School’s principal, Mr. Schardt: ‘“*The spoken word is still the 
most powerful medium of communication. Pamphlets by the thousands 
are available on almost every vocational subject, but students much 
prefer to see and hear and talk with the career representatives who 
have attained success in their fields. The sincerity of the speakers, 
their self-confidence and knowledge, and their keen desire to give the 
best information and advice stimulate the listeners to think ambitiously 
of their own future.’”’ 





DENTAL APTITUDE TESTING PROGRAM 


The Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association, 
222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, has placed its Dental Aptitude 
Testing Program on the nation-wide basis. The testing of students who 
applied for admission to the 1951 colleges classes was completed early last 
summer, and the Dental Association has already started the administration 
of tests to those who are applying for admission to the 1952 freshman dental 
classes. All of the 42 dental schools in the United States are co-operating in 
this program and make use of the Dental Aptitude Test scores in evaluating 
the eligibility and qualifications of their applicants. This nation-wide Dental 
Aptitude Testing Program was preceded by a five-year experimental program 
during which time the Dental Association had an opportunity to study the 
efficiency and effectiveness of various types of tests in predicting the dental 
school achievement of students. It is continujng to evaluate the testing in- 
struments that are being used; to experiment with different types of tests; 
and to build revised and new forms of examinations. A brochure describing 
the testing program is available from any of the dental schools in the United 
States. Posters announcing the program and the procedures that should be 
taken in order to apply have been sent to approximately 1400 liberal arts 
colleges and universities and to other institutions which are known to offer 


pre-dental education programs. 








Career Conference—Albert Lea Style 


FORREST L. WILLEY 


—_— Day in the Albert Lea High School has been a joint project 
of the Vocational Guidance Committee of the Kiwanis Club and of the 
school guidance department. The purpose of the day is to acquaint the 
students further with the varied fields of occupations and the specific 
occupations carried on in the local community. 

A preliminary survey is given to all seniors listing the various 
vocations in the community. They are permitted to study and discuss 
this list in their social studies class. After the student has had an 
opportunity to study the various types of vocations, he is asked to 
indicate a first and second choice of occupations. If he is undecided, 
a special conference is held. In addition, he is asked to fill out his 
intentions as to possible additional training and the school which he 
would like to attend. The results of this survey are compiled, and a 
tabulation is taken of the most popular occupations listed. 

After the students have indicated their interests, a second ques- 
tionnaire is prepared listing the vocations in which three or more stue 
dents have indicated a desire. The students again indicate their first 
and second vocational choice. 

The Kiwanis Committee and the vocational counselors meet and 
discuss the desire of the senior class. The Kiwanis Committee then 
secures speakers or discussion leaders for the two vocational dis 
cussions conducted in the morning session of Career Day. The Guide 
ance Committee prepares a suggested outline for the discussion leaders 
to follow and a meeting place for the various groups. Local community 
leaders are secured as discussion leaders whenever possible; other- 
wise, outside talent is secured. 

A letter is sent to each discussion leader indicating the activie 
ties of Career Day. This letter gives suggestions as to what infor- 
mation should be covered and the time and the place of the meetings. 





Forrest L. Willey is Principal of the Senior High School at Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. Copies of the various forms used may be secured by writing 
Mr. Willey. 
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The information to be covered consists of qualifications for the job, 
what the employee can expect in the way of duties or advancement, 
earnings, advantages and disadvantages, related fields, and a future 
in the profession, 

Invitations to the colleges or schools in which the students have 
indicated an interest are sent out asking them to be present on the 
afternoon of Career Day. The object is to have the college or school 
representative interpret his school’s offerings to the student. In 
addition, colleges and business schools in our area are invited to send 
representatives. In some cases in which the representatives have 
asked for the information, we have sent them a list of the students’ 
names who are interested in their school. They in turn send catalogs 
and literature to the student. 

The local Kiwanis Club sent letters to the school representatives 
and asked them to be present at the noon luncheon. Each representa- 
tive was met at the door by a Kiwanian and later introduced at the 
luncheon. 

Arrangements were made with local business firms and indusgies 
to take the seniors not interested in additional education on a volt of 
their business enterprises. Again an outline was prepared by the Guid- 
ance Committee listing the things to be covered on this tour. The 
Kiwanians made all the arrangements for the tours. Career Day itself 
can best be described by giving the actual program. 

9:30 - Opening assembly—Grades 10-11-12. Introduction of discussion lead- 
ers. Inspirational address. 
10:30-11:30 - Group Vocational Discussion, 1st choice. 
11:30-12:30 - Group Vocational Discussion, 2nd choice. 
Main Career Day Speaker—Guest Speaker. 
National Honor Society Members and their fathers are Kiwanis 
Guests. 
Discussion leaders guests of School Faculty at Noon Luncheon. 
1:15= 3:00 - Students not interested in college take tours of local industries 
or business houses. 
3:00=- 4:00 - Juniors and sophomores interested in college meet with college 
repre sentatives. 
4:00 - Faculty coffee hour with college representatives as guests. 

It is the opinion of the writer that a Career Day cannot be successe 
fully sponsored by the school or a local organization. It must be a 
co-operative affair. We feel here in Albert Lea that our day is a suc- 
cess due to this co-operation. Career Day as conducted here gives the 
student an opportunity to think over his post high-school plans, find 
out what the vocation requires, and, if it is professional training, find 
out what the colleges offer in that field. 








Counseling Students on 


College Costs 


ROBERT E. MAHN 


Hou often, as adviser to a prospective college student, have you 
groped for that one additional device that would assure you that he 
would enter college with a real desire to succeed. Particularly has 
this been true when the parents have not had the advantage of college 
and, although willing to help, have felt at a loss to do so. How will 
you help him see the real cost of failure as a means of giving him a 
sincere desire to succeed? 


THE COST IN DOLLARS 
His chief experience with money has been his allowance. He is 
accustomed to receiving something tangible for the money he spends. 
Now he will pay for the privilege of doing a lot of hard work. Show 
him a conservative estimate of what his first year in college will cost. 


TYPICAL COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE 














Nontuition Church-re lated Private Endowed 
State College College College 

Registration, 

special fees, 

and books $250 
Tuition, special 

fees, and books ee $ 500 $ 900 
Room and board 

in college hall 450 550 700 

Total $700 $1050 $1600 





To the above have him add estimated expenditures for clothes, 
laundry, travel to and from the campus, and incidentals. Ask his 
parents to help him estimate this, and take advantage of the opportunity 





Robert E. Mahn is Registrar of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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to tell them what you are trying to accomplish, and what additional 
information they should be ready to give him. 

Now to make the figure mean something to him, have him divide it 
by thirty-six, the number of weeks in a college year. Tell him to com- 
pare this average weekly expenditure with the amount his father tells 
him he is able to save from his weekly earnings. Remind him that 
this figure for average weekly expenditures represents the cost of 
success. Have him determine the cost of failure by adding to it what 
he could have saved from earnings if he had not been in college. 

Ask him to compare the figure for cost of failure with the family 
savings for the year. He will then understand why failure is costly. 
But remind him that the amount his parents will pay may be only half 
of what it costs the college to provide for his instruction; that tax- 
payers, church members, corporations, and individual contributors 
make up the difference. He will see that the investment his parents 
and society will have in him as a college student is considerable, and 
that failure represents a financial loss to many people and organizations. 


THE COST IN INJURY TO OTHERS 

What possible injury to others could result from his failure in 
college? He knows that whether the financial load his parents will 
assume in sending him to college is large or small, they will gladly 
assume it, simply because it is for him. He knows from experience 
that money is far down in the scale of importance from the pride they 
have in him, and the hope they have that college will bring him a 
happy and successful future. The more clearly he sees the simple 
facts of family finances, the less likely is he to shirk his responsibility 
of not bringing unnecessary hardship upon his parents. 

You can help him see that school friends and others who have 
shared interests and confidences with him have the same pride in him 
that he has in them. Even though failure would not cause him to lose 
his friends, it would cause them to be disappointed in him, and dis- 
appointment is long-lived. No more than he can place unreserved con- 
fidence in someone who has not lived up to his expectations can they 
place full confidence in him if he fails to meet their expectations. 

You can cite examples of how teachers measure their success and 
the success of their school in terms of the success of its graduates. 
You may be able to show him how his admission to college may have 
been facilitated by the success of students from his school who pre- 
ceded him in the college. Being one of a comparatively few from his 
class who will enter college, he will recognize his stake in maintain- 
ing his school’s reputation. 
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THE COST IN INJURY TO SELF 

If his class numbers fifty, he may be one of fifteen who will enter 
college. He may be one of seven of this number who will be graduated 
from college. He then will be one of the three per cent of the country’s 
population who completed college. This places him in an enviable 
position. He has every right to look forward with pride to the time 
when he will be a college student. But although only fifteen of his 
class may enter college, at least that many more in his class could 
expect to succeed in college. They will be prevented from attending 
because of lack of funds, lack of encouragement, lack of information, or 
a combination of two or more of these reasons. You can help him see 
that their misfortune makes of his good fortune an obligation to live up 
to his potentialities and to assume the related responsibilities. 

What are the advantages that a college graduate may expect to 
enjoy? It is expected that he will have developed a good sense of 
values and an enthusiasm for self-development and usefulness. Com- 
bined, these characteristics will enable him to take advantage of many 
opportunities that will assure a satisfying and happy life. Through 
constantly increasing usefulness, he may also be able to increase his 
earning power far beyond what it would have been if he had not attended 
college. Your experience will permit you to cite examples that will 
illustrate that, if he should fail, his pride in himself would be injured. 
He would have failed to measure up to the elementary disciplines that 
are necessary for success in college and in other endeavors as well. 
He might never again regain the self-confidence necessary to meet the 
important challenges of life. However kind his friends may have been, 
he would feel that he did not have their full confidence. This feeling 
would be a handicap. 

Make it very plain that failure resulting in dismissal is not your 
only consideration. Failure to meet the minimum standard for admis- 
sion to a graduate or professional school can be just as serious for 
the person who has his hope set on it and has no alternative in mind. 

The decision of whether or not he will succeed in college will be 
largely his own. Confidence established through an exacting portrayal 
of his relation to family finances and his everyday relations with others 
will help him make the right decision. For then he will accept the state- 
ment that study is the keystone of success in college. He will accept 
for trial the suggestions that he has received from you, his parents, and 
his friends. As he matches them with his college experiences, he will 
find himself living his college life as a part of real life, not as a de- 
tached segment. That may be the difference between failure and success. 
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Why They Drop Out 


DANIEL W. SNEPP 


, we are doing much about the conservation of our natural 
resources and too little about the conservation of our human resources. 
The cultural level and industrial progress of a community depend 
largely upon the capacity and abilities of its people. The special 
talents and abilities of our students in such areas as mathematics or 
science, mechanics or business, art or literature are our community’s 
human resources which should be discovered early and developed. 

At present it is not too idealistic to say that the chief purpose of 
schools in a democracy is to train every student according to his 
natural gifts, aptitudes, and interests to take his place in the indus- 
trial and business life of the community. The time is not far off when 
our schools will be equipped with reliable instruments for measuring 
aptitudes and determining abilities. When this time comes we will 
know the educational potentialities of all students. Then, every boy 
and girl in our schools will have a better chance. 

As the guidance technique in our schools is improved in further 
analyzing the student’s abilities and forecasting success in certain 
areas, those who make the curriculum of our schools should give 
special consideration to the students who find little in the present pro- 
gram to challenge their interests or abilities. They are the poten- 
tial drop-outs. a 

The drop-out problem in our local high schools has been.a source 
of much concern for several years. At their December meeting the high 
school counselors decided to make an individual study of each student 
who dropped out of school during the first semester of the present 
school year. The questionnaire used followed the general pattern for 
drop-out studies. 

Two sources were used in collecting information for the study. 
The cumulative record furnished the necessary basic data dealing with 





Daniel W. Snepp is Director of Guidance, Evansville Public Schools, 
Evansville, Indiana, 
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attendance records, grades, test scores, and family background. The 
personal contact of the counselor with the drop-out or some member of 
his immediate family contributed the desired information concerning 
the past student’s attitude towards school, why he dropped out, and 
what he is now doing. 

The findings of the study should help us to appreciate the under- 
lying causes of our drop-out problem and contribute much towards ar- 


riving at a solution: 


1. 


Out of 5,418 students enrolled in our five public high schools 
during the first semester, 254 or 4.7% withdrew from school. 
Of this number, 152 or 5.4% were boys and 102 or 3.9% were 


girls. 


. The new interpretation by the Indiana Appellate Court of the 


compulsory attendance law, reducing the age from 16 to 15 had 
a direct bearing upon the number of boys and girls leaving our 
high schools. 37 boys and 36 girls or 28.7% of the total nume 
ber of withdrawals were 1S-yearsolds. The last Legislature 
has amended the law establishing the upper age limit defi- 
nitely at 16. Ninetyseight or 38.6% of the drop-outs were 16, 
and 56 or 22% were 17 years of age. 


. Contrary to the general conception that drop-outs are for the 


most part students with low intelligence, this study showed 
that 60% of the girls and 49% of the boys have I.Q.’s above 90, 
There were 28% of the boys and 26% of the girls having I.Q.’s 


above 100. 


. Academic progress and proper adjustment in high school depend 


greatly upon the reading ability of the student. A student 
whose vocabulary, reading rate, and comprehension are two or 
three years behind his grade placement finds the reading ma- 
terial too difficult. He becomes discouraged and later drops 
out of school. The 110 boys who dropped out in grades 9, 10, 
and 11 have an average grade retardation of two years and the 
7 boys in grade 12 have normal reading ability. The 44 girls 
in grades 9 and 10 were two years retarded, the 41 girls in the 
llth and 12th grades were one year retarded. Reading scores 
were not available for a number of the students. 


. The attitude of the home toward school and the influence which 


the parents have over the child contribute a great deal towards 
keeping him in school. Too frequently such reasons as the 


following were given for dropping out: 
**No home of his own; lives with friends.”’ 
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**Broken home; doubtful companions.”’ 
*“‘Got tired of going to school; parents said he could quit.”’ 
**Too much freedom at home; parents had no control over her.”’ 
**Parental disagreements and unwholesome conditions.”’ 
**Family is large with little income.” 

**Shielded too much at home; school always in wrong.”’ 

**No parental control; boy has jalopy and a girl.’’ 

The homes of the 254 cases were listed according to the best 

information obtainable from the cumulative records, the homes 

room teachers, the counselor, dean, principal and in some cases 
the attendance worker. In rating the homes, 40 were considered 

*“Good,’’ 124 **Weak,’’ and 66 ‘*Broken.’’ No reliable reports 

were obtainable in 24 cases. 

6. As we examine the attendance reports and cumulative records of 
all these drop-outs in order to discover the reasons for their 
leaving school, we find that 49% have been chronic attendance 
problems; 57% have not taken part in extracurricular activities 
of any kind; 48% have been on the failure list a number of 
times; 44% appeared socially maladjusted; and 40% have been 
discipline problems while in high school. However, our find- 
ings show that only 36% of all the drop-outs have been trans- 
ferred frequently from one school to another, Central High 
School’s peculiar situation intensifies greatly its drop-out 
problem. It is located in the center of the downtown section, 
and draws heavily from a more or less shifting population, a 
large per cent of which live in apartments, housing projects, 
and rented homes. Here we find that 64% of its drop-outs have 
been transferred from school to school; 70% have been chronic 
attendance problems, and 78% have not participated in extras 
curricular activities. The composite study showed the per- 
centages for these items to be 36, 49, and 57, respectively. 

7. The dropeouts were asked to give reasons for their leaving 
school, and, in cases where they could not be contacted, a 
conversation with the parents ordinarily brought forth the an- 
swer. The reasons given in the order of their frequency are: 

a. Eighty-five disliked school in general. It was difficult for 

them to give a definite reason; they just disliked school. 

b. Eighty-three needed money. The term ‘‘need’’ may be vari- 
ously interpreted, from the satisfaction which comes from 
the necessities of life such as food, shelter, and clothing 
to that of purchasing a jalopy or of making payments on an 
engagement ring for a newly acquired fiancée. 
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c. Thirtye-six needed encouragement. This is stated rather 
broadly and probably should be broken down into two parts; 
namely, ‘‘from the home’’ and ‘from the school.’’ 

d. Twenty-five had either gotten married or had withdrawn for 

that purpose. These were all girls. 

. Twenty withdrew because of poor health in the case of the 
student or of some member of the family. 

f. Sixteen were not interested in certain subjects. 
registered the most objections, with mathematics, history, 
and physical education also proving unpopular among a very 
small and probably insignificant minority of the 254 drop-outs. 

. Sixteen stated that they had not been made to feel a part of 
the school. This number is doubtless too small for this 
group and probably some of the 85 who disliked school in 
general dropped out because they had not been properly 
oriented into the program nor made to feel a part of the 


English 


school. 
h, Ten were suspended and ten joined the armed services. 


We will never be able to eliminate all drop-outs from our schools 


and probably this would not be desirable as there is always a number 
of students whose scholastic aptitude and working habits simply do 
not measure up to even the lowest standards of achievement in the 


high school as now organized. 


However, it is the obligation of the 


schools to hold and train the boys and girls to become an efficient 
working force in their respective fields of endeavor. If this is our goal, 


then we who guide these young people should be able to answer cer- 


tain questions. 


1, How well do we know our students individually? Do the stue 


dents have enough confidence in us that they will ask our ad- 
vice on personal problems and discuss their intentions of leav- 


ing school? 


. Certain drop-out symptoms relative to students have begun to 


appear—poor attendance, failing in subjects, socially malad- 
justed, poor discipline, and lack of interest in general. What 


are we doing to cure the symptoms? 


. Do we have a functional program of orientation operating in all 


home rooms, classrooms, group meetings, etc., designed to 
the newcomers and make them feel a sense of 


assimilate 
belonging? 
. Have we an attractive activity and club program in our school? 
Our study shows a strong tendency for the potential drop-outs 


not to participate in extracurricular activities. 
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5. Do we recognize the need or take the time to visit the homes 
of these boys and girls who are floundering? Often a confer- 
ence with the parents and the student at home will remove mis- 
understanding and result in better adjustment in school. 

6. In our high schools do we make a practice of building special 
programs for the potential dropeouts according to their particue 
lar needs and interests? Many students are unhappy and male 
adjusted at certain times in their high-school career. A shift 
in their program for one semester may be sufficient to tide them 
over this crisis. 

7. Do we ever use failing marks as a stimulating device for better 
work? This practice generally tends to plague the lazy and 
discourage the conscientious. 

8. What can we do to discourage marriages among our high-school 
students? There is no easy answer. This question can be ade 
vantageously discussed in household arts and social studies 
subjects under such units as ‘‘Planning One’s Life,’’ ‘*Handi- 
caps of Early Marriages to the Individual and Society,’’ etc. 
While a consideration of these topics might not greatly change 
the minds of those who have already ‘‘fallen,’’ it may cause 
others to take a longetime view of this serious undertaking. 














UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


In June, 1951, the President of the United States signed the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. This law is in effect an 
amendment of the Selective Service Act of 1948. The following quota- 
tion from the new law is of special importance to high-school principals 
and counselors: ‘‘Any person who is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instruction at a high school or similar institution of learning 
shall, upon the facts being presented to the local board, be deferred 
(a) until the time of his graduation therefrom, or (b) until he attains the 
twentieth anniversary of his birth, or (c) until he ceases satisfactorily 
to pursue such course or instruction, whichever is the earliest.’’ This 
provision is the same as the comparable provision of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 except that the word ‘‘deferred’’ is used instead of 
‘*postponed,’’ and the student may be deferred upon presentation of the 
facts to his local board even before he is called up for induction. 




















A High School Teams Up for 


Radio Listening 
ETHEL M. HOLT 


I DOUBT whether any group in our state has more radio listening 
problems than the educators have. In fact, the problems seem so nu- 
merous and the approach so touchy that we hardly know how to proceed. 
We are told that the students already know what they want to listen to, 
and that, so far as they are concerned, that settles it. 

In working out our problems in promoting better radio listening, 
we have had the sympathetic leadership of our Washington Park High 
School principal, Mr. Carl L. Amundson. The support of the chief ad- 
ministrator is a great lift. We also have the active interest of several 
teachers of English and of history, in our senior high school of 1400 
students, 

Our school budget allows us funds with which to present to each 
student and teacher a copy of the October ‘‘Good Listening.’’ Two 
years ago it was left to the home-room teachers to: (1) promote dis- 
cussions of radio listening; (2) take subscriptions (November through 
May) for ‘Good Listening,’’ a list of recommended programs and news 
about radio; (3) set aside a Good Listening Corner on the blackboard, 
where a variety of good programs could be listed each week. 


SCHOOL RADIO COMMITTEE 

For the past two years the school Radio Committee has planned 
two assembly programs for the whole school. The first one was a 
panel discussion by students on the following topics, which they 
selected: (1) Why we should listen to the news; (2) Variety in radio 
programs; (3) Qualities of a good presentation of comedy, drama, or 
variety shows, with reference to specific programs; (4) Musical 
broadcasts. 

Last year Ben Parks, writer-producer of ‘‘Report Uncensored,”’ 





Ethel M. Holt is Chairman, Radio Committee, Washington Park High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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now writer and producer with NBC in Chicago, illustrated the making 
of a documentary program with a tape recorder. He played on tape his 
intimate conversations with juvenile delinquents from the Illinois Boys 
School at St. Charles, This year we had the pleasure of hearing H. B. 
McCarty of WHA explain the set-up and problems of broadcasters. 

The Wisconsin Association for Better Radio Listening invites 
high-school students who have had some instruction in Radio Listen- 
ing to participate in its annual Listening Project, which calls for very 
brief summaries of some programs, rating the programs Excellent, Good, 
Fair, or Poor, and giving reasons for the ratings. 

For three years several of our classes in English and history have 
participated in the project. Topics in class discussions preliminary 
to the project included: (1) How to evaluate this and that type of pro- 
gram; (2) How to look for propaganda; (3) How to listen to news reports 
and commentators; (4) Those annoying commercials; (5) How to write 
fifty-word summaries; (6) How to write letters of praise and criticism 
to stations and sponsors. 

We have reason to feel gratified in comparing this year’s Project 
ratings by students with ratings in other years when disc jockeys (in- 
cluding requested records) and mysteries rated high. This year 
(1949-50). 


— Number Rated Number Rated 
Excellent Fair, Poor 
1. Disc Jockeys 5 40 
2. Mysteries 10 109 
3. Requestfully Yours 26 54 
4, Town Meeting 36 0 
5. Talent Shows 15 21 


This year our method of promoting Better Radio Listening was 
changed. Instead of an appeal through home rooms, subscriptions to 
"Good Listening’’ were taken in English classes. More than ten per 
cent of the whole school body subscribed to it for the remaining seven 
months. In addition to this, we set up a committee of students to pub- 
lish a recommended list for teen-agers. Our ‘‘Park High Listening 
Guide’’ was published four times last year. The first issue contained 
four programs not included in ‘tGood Listening’’=programs such as 
‘Our Miss Brooks,’’ which young people find especially enjoyable. 
The others added a few more. More than 500 students signed up for 
these guides. They are free; but stress is laid on signing up only if 
one is interested, since the Board of Education buys reams of paper for 
it. Next year we hope to have six issues, with television added. 
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Many teachers will not agree that the making of such a list by 
students will help them to develop discriminating listening, since it is 
an accepted fact that teeneagers’ choice of programs is average or be- 
low. But, with forty-three million children under eighteen years of age 
in our country, we need to recognize their tastes and problems, and to 
help the young people to meet them. We have found that the students’ 
acceptance of the challenge of making their own list is one of the 
best approaches. 

Six student committees take charge of the work: (1) Planning our 
own “Listening Guide’’; (2) Typing it; (3) Getting subscriptions for 
and distributing our ‘‘Guide’’ and the state ‘Good Listening’’; (4) 
Enlisting students in the State Listening Project; (5) Getting publicity; 
(6) Looking for new, fine programs and rejecting those of poor quality. 

The chairman assigns the proposed programs for home listening. 
Since our policy is that if 80 per cent vote for ‘‘Father Knows Best’’ 
or *‘Ozzie and Harriet’’ it goes on the list, they listen carefully. The 
heated arguments during the meetings of the Planning Committee help 
develop discrimination. One student may say of a program that is only 
fair, even poor, ‘“‘We can’t put that program on Park’s list! It’s no 
good,’’ and state why. Another: ‘‘Well, I like it.’’ But when the chair- 
man calls for the vote, it is likely to be voted down. They have 
adopted this as a kind of motto or guide in preparing lists: ‘‘Better be 
proud of what we leave off than sorry for what we put on.”’ 


CL ASSROOM PARTICIP ATION 

Contributing most to the growth of discrimination is the friendly 
exchange of ideas and opinions in class discussions, Classes in Eng 
lish stress openemindedness in trying a new program, being alert 
against bias in the news, inaccuracy in facts, and poor taste in plot 
and language. 

Class discussions opened many ears. Some students defended 
daytime serials because their mothers listen to them regularly. We 
tuned in the serial ‘‘Aunt Jennie’’ at 11:30 one day in class, listened 
critically, and found that, of the 15-minute program, 94 were used for 
commercials, and that the plot was so thin in the remaining minutes 
that the students scorned it. One girl, after class, confided, **I’ll have 
to tell my mother about daytime serials.’’ The overeall aim of teachers 
of English is to improve students’ taste in films and radio, as well as 
in literature. The data each month in ‘‘Good Listening’? on a news 
commentator were appreciated greatly. The ‘‘Monthly Indicator’’ of 
the Association for Better Radio Listening was helpful in raising 


questions. 
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Classes in Current History had tape recordings of *‘Town Meeting 
of the Air’’ for weekly discussion. These discussions included a 
consideration of forums in general. 

Students’ opinion of guidance in Radio Listening was tested in 
five classes by two teachers of English. They asked: (1) Have you 
had any guidance or instruction in radio listening? (2) Do you think 
you would benefit by a unit in radio? If not, why not? If so, what 
would you like to see included in it? (3) Which programs do you listen 
to most often? 

(1) More students than last year referred to guidance from parents 
as well as from the school. (2) Greater numbers referred to guidance 
from teachers of English and history. (3) Quite a number thought that 
they would benefit from a radio unit. Some thought they would not. For 
the first time, discussion of television was requested. 

We feel that we are on the road to developing discriminating radio 
listeners, Our start was in the Wisconsin Association for Better 
Radio Listening. 





PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH REVISED 


During the past year the popular 64-page color publi- 
cation, Planning for American Youth, published in the fall 
of 1944 by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, was completely revised and released this fall. 
Of the first edition of this publication almost a quarter-of- 
a-million copies were sold. In this new revised edition all 
statistics have been brought up to date according to the 
1950 census. Copies of this revised edition are now avail- 
able at 50 cents each with the following discount: 2-9 cop- 
ies—10%; 10-99 copies—25%; 100 or more copies—33 4%. 




















While Teachers Sat and Listened! 


WILLIAM S. STERNER 


Be some laymen=and, I dare say, a few schoolmen=it may seem odd 
that a large number of secondaryeschool students would carry on a 
major undertaking without being dominated by adults. Yet, members 
of student councils have frequently left their own school buildings, 
traveled to more or less distant places, and conferred with other stu- 
dents about questions of their own choosing. They have met in large 
groups, chaired their own meetings, given prepared speeches, and dis- 
cussed their problems in good order, while teachers sat and listened! 

Meetings like this have been organized yearly in various parts of 
the United States. Recently more than two thousand students from 171 
high schools attended the twenty-fifth annual conference of the New 
Jersey Association of High School Councils. Though held on the 
campus of Rutgers University, the day’s program was planned and led 
by high-school students. 

Studentewritten reports of each meeting were sent to the writer 
shortly after the conference. Because it was thought that high-school 
principals might like to read a cursory survey of the contents of these 
reports, a few are recorded here. In several cases the students 
described common practice in their schools. In other instances, they 
reported their concept of the ideal situation. Some of these items are 
not new, but frequent opportunities for youth to speak their minds 
unfettered by adults are relatively new. 

One student asserted that each individual holding a student council 
position should recognize the honor bestowed upon him; he should be 
an example for the remainder of the student body. Another student 
raised the question of how to improve relations between the student 
body and parents. It was suggested that the student council send a 
representative to the executive board of the Parent Teacher Associe 
ation. In several New Jersey schools, students have secured official 





William S. Sterner is Assistant Professor in the School of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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representation on this adult board. In certain meetings, students 
raised problems that concerned them. It was reported that pupils in 
one school had no dances; they asked how this situation might be 
remedied. Others asked help in conducting pep rallies, planning council 
meetings, and improving relations with faculty. 

Extensive programs of student activities were described in other 
group meetings. For example, these noontime activities were listed in 
one report: ping pong, card playing, movies, singing, dancing, checker 
playing, badminton, baseball, and “‘many others.’? Community projects 
were discussed in other groups. A Mardi Gras was suggested for Octo= 
ber thirty-first of each year. Students recommended that this festival 
include painting store windows, selecting a king and a queen, and dis- 
playing school floats. The entire program, it was suggested, should be 
sponsored co-operatively by townspeople and the student council. 

Plans for raising money were aired in various meetings. Among 
those mentioned were the following methods for supporting council 
activities: collecting dues, selling articles (pins, pennants, refreshe 
ments, cards, etc.), and promoting a studenteactivity ticket. However, 
it was agreed that any council program must be built on the respect and 
confidence of the student body, individually and collectively. 

Procedures for nominating and electing student-council officers 
were outlined by several speakers. In one school, socialestudies 
classes were devoted to a discussion of the qualifications of good 
leaders and plans for the election of officers. Petitions were circu 
lated. Campaign managers took charge. Posters appeared throughout 
the school. In many ways, the campaign took on the appearance of an 
adult election, Participation in activities was the subject of another 
discussion group. Assembly programs, it was reported, were utilized 
to encourage students to take part in clubs, sports, and other groups. 
Various plans were presented for limiting participation. 

It is certainly a tribute to this New Jersey Association of Student 
Councils that it has survived for almost a quarter of a century. Count- 
less young people in New Jersey have received inspiration from these 
conferences. Thousands of high-school students have returned to their 
own schools full of ideas, richer for their experience. Through the 
years, many teachers have enjoyed their work with these school lead- 
ers. Principals who have attended these meetings frequently are 
impressed by the mature manner of the students. At the 1950 confer 
ence, one principal remarked: ‘I wish my whole faculty could have 
been here this morning to listen to the discussion group I attended. It 
was refreshing to observe the vitality and sincerity of those youth.” 











What to Do About Teaching Load 


HAZEL DAVIS 


O:: who looks from the shore at the flood of advice inundating 
school principals should hesitate to add to the torrent. Especially 
with a suggestion on the subject of teaching load, since it so readily 
opens the way to the question, ‘What about the principal’s load?’’ 
Perhaps a safer venture would be to suggest ways of lightening the 
load of principals. However, this article leaves concern for the princi- 
pal’s load to others and aims only to remind principals anew of a task 
that seems especially pressing today—lightening and equalizing teach- 
ing load. 
THE 48-HOUR WEEK 

In February, 1951, the NEA Research Division published a report 
on teaching load, based on reports from 2200 classroom teachers.’ The 
teachers had given information in 194950 on the number and size of 
their classes, hours of work, the length of class periods, and the aver- 
age amount of time given weekly to each of a long list of duties. Among 
these teachers were 830 from secondary schools. They represented all 
regions of the United States, rural and city schools, men and women, 
and many subject fields. 

Their average weekly total of 25 periods of instruction accounted 
for 23.1 hours a week devoted to class teaching. The average number 
of pupils enrolled in their classes was 152. For rural teachers the 
average enrolment was 129 pupils; for city teachers, 169 pupils. But 
class instruction was only part of the story. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the average time devoted by secondary-school 
teachers to each of 18 different kinds of duties other than class teach- 
ing. The average amounts of time are so small for many of these sepa- 
rate duties that it looks as if the teachers minimized rather than exag- 
gerated their reports. Column 2 in each table shows the per cent of 





1 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Teaching Load in 1950.’’ 
Research Bulletin 29: 3-51; February 1951. 50 cents. 
Hazel Davis is Assistant Director of the Research Division of the Na- 


tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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teachers reporting the time devoted to each item. No one duty was re- 
ported on by all the teachers. 

When the separate small items are added, however, the total is 
large. The sum of 23.1 hours for class instruction, 13.0 hours for out- 
of-class instructional duties, and 11.9 hours for miscellaneous other 
duties is 48.0 hours—the average working week for the three major 
types of duties reported. 

TABLE 1. OUT-OF-CLASS INSTRUCTIONAL DUTIES IN CONNECTION 


WITH THE TEACHER’S OWN CLASSES, AVERAGE HOURS PER 
WEEK, AS REPORTED BY SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 





Per cent of teachers 


reporting the time Avesage aumbee 








Actwity yaad ht of hours per 
iy week 
activity 
1 2 3 
Preparing learning materials, such as 
visual aids, laboratory materials ........ 72 1.8 hours 


Individual work with pupils outside of 


CAG: scnsiicetininsicemiaiinaameiaediee 69 1.6 


Conferences or other contacts relating 
to pupils with parents, other school 





personnel, or with community agencies 63 1.1 

Correcting homework and class tests 95 4.7 

Personal study and planning by the 

CIOS. ... cic casicesericinnstiamiaatiaaioennasessaseebieeines 87 3.7 
EAE, ciscecsteadencossdasssssnionsionceises jt 13.0 hours® 





Source: National Education Association, Reseatch Division. .‘*Teaching Load in 
1950."" Research Bulletin 29: 3-51; February, 1951. Table 9, page 13, and Table 12, 


page 16. 
4 Because of rounding, Column 3 dues not add exactly to the total shown. 





There was considerable variation from the 48-hour average. Twenty- 
two per cent of the secondary teachers reported less than 40 hours for 
the three types of duties. But another 22 per cent reported a total of 
55 or more hours a week. And 13 per cent reported the impressive total 
of 60 hours or more a week. 

Rural secondary-school teachers reported longer hours than those 
in cities. The average was 46.5 hours for urban teachers and 49.9 
hours for rural teachers. 

The hours of work reported by elementary-school and secondary- 
school teachers added to almost identical totals. Elementary teachers, 













TABLE 2. MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES, AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK, 
AS REPORTED BY SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 





Activity 


Per cent of teach- 
ers reporting the 
time devoted to 


the activity 


Average hours per week de- 


voted to the activity 





Average only Average for all 
for teachers teachers, includ- 
reporting the ing those not re- 


time for the 


porting on the 











particular particular 
activity activity 
l 2 3 4 
Supervision of study halls 48 4.4 hours 2.1 hours 
Counseling on a definite 
| Sa ae sen ee mn 19 2.8 0.5 
Official records and reports 
for the teacher’s own 
A. sniteicbanesilieiiidaadudes 92 Oy [5 
Other types of official 
GIIIN. is nsecceidcimsbiuemseneneues 47 0.6 0.3 
Assemblies, planning and 
FESPONSIDILity ......--ceeeeeeeeeeeee 40 1.0 0.4 
Monitorial or managerial 
functions, such as _ hall 
duty, lunchroom duty, play- 
ground duty, traffic duty 65 1.8 1.2 
School savings or banking; 
selling tickets; collecting 
money for welfare or other 
special funds «......-.ssceeeee 40 1.0 0.4 
Assisting principal with of- 
RO IE 6 ono cieciestushaaeceind 7 1.8 0.1 
Administrative assignments 
within the school (e.g., 
grade chairmanship, han- 
dling supplies or textbooks, 
chairman of the schedule 
COMMILCOR)  cocccerescccesecsoccsesere 24 22 0.5 
Faculty meetings with the 
PEINCIpAl .........cccscrcocccsssssscore 87 0.7 0.6 
Departmental meetings, 
curriculum committees, and 
other similar conferences 51 0.8 0.4 
Coaching athletics ......-..... 16 6.3 1.0 
Sponsorship of pupil organ- 
izations or activities ........ 75 3.0 au 
Other assignments. ............ 20 4 0.7 
11.9 hours 





Source: National Education Association, Research Division. 


‘*Teaching Load in 


1950.”’ Research Bulletin 29: 3-51; Feb., 1951. Table 9, p. 13, and Table 13, p. 18. 
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however, reported longer hours of instruction and fewer hours for other 
duties, than did secondary teachers. 

The average ‘‘required’’ time at school, not counting lunch periods, 
was just under 33 hours. The average hours of service reported by 
secondary-school teachers exceeded the required hours at school by 
46 per cent. 

Replies to several questions on attitudes seemed to show that 
these teachers were not complaining about their lot. Only 12 per cent 
of the secondary-school teachers, for example, felt that their teaching 
loads were ‘‘extremely heavy’’; 41 per cent said they were ‘‘heavy’’; 
45 per cent, ‘‘reasonable’’; and 2 per cent, ‘‘light.’’ Fifty-eight per 
cent were working under little or a moderate degree of strain; 42 per 
cent, however, reported considerable strain. Sixty-four per cent of these 
teachers enjoyed their teaching ‘‘very much”’ or found it “‘particularly 
enjoyable’’; 32 per cent were enjoying it ‘‘very well’’; only 4 per cent 
said ‘‘not especially.” 

Certainly many of these teachers are working hours far too long 
for sustained efficiency. Teaching has the first claim on their time, 
but not the only claim. Like other people, these men and women are 
members of families and have friends and outside interests. They be- 
long to organizations, some of them identified with their school work. 
Secondary teachers reported an average of 3.8 hours a week, in addi- 
tion to their teaching duties, for PTA, teachers association, and other 
organization and community work. But teaching loads that are too 
heavy deprive many teachers of the privilege of rendering these types 
of community service. 

It is not news that teachers have to spend long hours at profes- 
sional duties outside of the school day, but this report on the amount 
and distribution of the extra time does present some new information. 
It may offer both teachers and principals a useful starting point for ef- 
forts to study and improve the situation. 


LIGHTENING THE TEACHING LOAD 

The number of hours worked, like the number of pupils taught, is 
only one of many indexes of teaching load and of possible strain in 
teaching. Many of the teachers in their replies spoke of other condi- 
tions that either added to the load or made it seem lighter. Some of 
these referred to intangibles of human relationship, such as the co- 
operative atmosphere of the school, or an unacceptable philosophy re- 
garding extracurriculum activities. Others mentioned specific items, 
such as the shop teacher whose classroom was a basement in which 
his tools and machinery were constantly rusting, or the teacher of 
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social studies who had to change classrooms and climb or descend two 
flights of stairs at the end of every class period. 

It seems clear that to lighten teaching load one must consider not 
only the number of pupils, the number of periods, and a fair distribu- 
tion of extracurriculum duties, but also the background conditions that 
affect teaching. 

The major effort must always be to secure enough teachers and 
other personnel to reduce class size and to relieve teachers of clerical 
and monitorial duties. New school buildings are likewise an essential 
in many communities. The rising tide of war-babies will begin to reach 
the high schools by the end of the present decade and it is not too 
soon to start the long-range study and community planning that will be 
necessary to have the buildings ready. 

Beyond the basic necessities of more personnel and better teach- 
ing quarters, however, there are other possibilities for lightening load 
through the administrative skill of the principal. 

The classroom teachers who answered the questionnaire on teach- 
ing load were asked, ‘‘If you were the principal of your school, what 
would you try to do to improve the teacher-load situation in your 
school?’’ Suggestions in answer to this query were made by 69 per 
cent of the secondary-school teachers who answered the questionnaire. 

Many of the teachers suggested changes that were really beyond 
the control of the school principal, such as providing additional per- 
sonnel and getting new buildings. Some of the teachers who recognized 
the principal’s inability to secure immediately the funds for personnel 
or buildings thought that the principal should be more insistent in pre- 
senting the needs. The type of recommendation that was made by the 
greatest number of the teachers dealt with improving the schedule and 
the equalizing of assignments among teachers. These suggestions are 
discussed in the latter part of this article. 

More than a third of the teachers who made suggestions, however, 
made proposals that dealt directly with other phases of administrative 
management of the school. The statements that follow summarize these. 


1. Develop a considerate and co-operative attitude in working with 
the teachers. Take counsel with the teachers themselves in solving 
problems of teaching load and in setting policies that affect the teach- 
ers’ work. Let the teacher have a voice in the determination of his 
own schedule. Take time for a personal interview at least once a year 
with each teacher. Try to encourage and inspire; give constructive 
advice. The teacher load never seems as heavy when a friendly, happy 
atmosphere prevails in a school. 
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2. Try to cut down on the outside activities. Let us have clubs 
and other extracurriculum activities that will contribute to the social 
growth of pupils, but do not multiply them indefinitely. A small faculty 
cannot handle the same variety of clubs as a large faculty. Children 
as well as teachers would be better off if a point system were estab- 
lished to limit participation so as to spread it among many pupils. Cut 
down on money-raising activities that overstimulate the pupils and are 
not educative. Try to keep interscholastic athletics from taking pre- 
cedence over everything else. Do not jump on the bandwagon of every 
community project; let us participate selectively and in ways most ap- 
propriate for a school group. 

3. Plan ahead so as to cut down on the interruptions to classroom 
work. Do not allow unscheduled events to upset classes without pre- 
vious notification to teachers. Save the unscheduled use of the public- 
address system for emergencies only; have a scheduled time once or 
twice a day for announcements. 

4. Try to get more books, supplies, and audio-visual aids and dis- 
tribute them on a flexible system. Be sure to inform all teachers as to 
the materials that are available and how they may be obtained. Be sure 
to order materials early enough so that they will be available when 
school opens. Get more diversified materials for pupils of varying 
abilities. 

5. Give more attention to the efficient handling of the lunch pro- 
gram and to the supervision of pupils when not in class, now handled 
by teacher through bus duty, hall duty, locker-room duty, lunchroom 
duty, playground duty, etc. Try to reduce the number of teachers on 
such supervisory duties; develop a greater degree of pupil self-direction; 
provide other personnel to carry on these functions. 

6. Give constructive help to teachers with discipline problems, 
especially to new teachers who need advice and support in working 
with children having behavior problems. 


There is nothing new or revolutionary about these suggestions. 
But they seem to be reasonable and practical. Most principals intend 
to be doing all of these things anyway. But just suppose that every 
principal for one year really did his level best to carry out these simple 
suggestions, to the utmost of his ability, in his own school. Would it 
not mean, for many teachers, a lighter teaching load? And for many 
pupils, a better education? 


IMPROVING AND EQUALIZING THE SCHEDULE OF DUTIES 
No matter how smoothly the school is running so far as its admin- 
istrative management is concerned, the problem remains of developing 
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a schedule of classes and of apportioning duties to individual teachers. 
Forty-seven per cent of the secondary-school teachers made suggestions 
on this topic. 

Various improvements in scheduling were suggested by the teach- 
ers. Many of them urged that greater efforts be made to assign teachers 
only to the subjects which they are qualified to teach, and to hold down 
the number of different preparations daily. One often-repeated recom- 
mendation was that every teacher have at least one free period a day 
for preparation, conferences with pupils, and the like, and that the 
period really be left free from other assigned duties. Other suggestions 
recommended the use of longer class periods, the establishment of a 
regular activities period, and various adjustments in the scheduling of 
study halls and home rooms. 

The one recommendation that was made most often, however, was 
that teaching loads be divided up more equitably. Twenty-seven per 
cent of the secondary-school teachers who made suggestions made 
some mention of a better division of duties. In contrast, only 13 per 
cent of the elementary-school teachers made this type of recommenda- 
tion. Principals who work on an easy-going plan of allowing extra 
duties to be handled by able volunteers may not realize the amount of 
resentment that can be built up among volunteers who have lived to re- 
gret their valor. 

The idea of dividing up the work fairly was expressed in many 


ways: ‘“‘Don’t depend on volunteers.”” ‘‘Don’t play favorites.’’ ‘‘Ro- 
tate the assignments.’’ ‘‘Give the new teacher a break.’’ ‘Don’t give 
the men (or women) all the extra jobs.’’ ‘‘Recognize the problems of 
the academic (or special) teachers.”” ‘‘Adjust loads from time to time 
through the year, when necessary.’’ ‘‘Make a careful study; use a 
formula.’”’ 


There were calls for courage on the part of the principal. ‘Don’t 
be afraid to distribute the load fairly.’’ One man of twenty years’ ex- 
perience said: ‘‘I would allow the older teachers to decide whether 
they wanted their choices with reference to rooms, to periods, or to 
subjects taught, but not all three.’’ 

A new teacher represents a potential community asset of great 
worth. It is disturbing, to say the least, to hear of new teachers being 
treated in such ways as to almost guarantee their failure and loss to 
the profession. One teacher wrote: ‘‘I am thinking now of a beginning 
teacher with a class of 51 seventh- and eighth-grade pupils who was 
asked to resign last week because he couldn’t handle the children. The 
load was too great. This is one reason why beginners leave the teach- 
ing profession.”” There were other reports, by both experienced and 
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inexperienced teachers, to show that making the new teacher ‘‘the goat”’ 
is not the deplorable exception to common practice that it should be. 

There were various other groups of teachers, as suggested by the 
quotations in an earlier paragraph—men, women, academic teachers, 
special teachersmwho were concerned that equity should govern the 
distribution of duties among teachers. 

A majority of the secondary-school teachers who took part in the 
study of teaching load were opposed to extra pay for extra duties, pre- 
ferring rather a plan whereby all duties were distributed equitably. Ob- 
viously when there is extended after-school ‘service which cannot be 
compensated for by a reduced classroom load, some plan of extra pay 
would be indicated. 

As a preliminary to any effort to study and equalize loads, it is 
necessary to have a documentary record of the full list of duties being 
carried by individual teachers. In many schools a first step toward 
studying teaching load would be the development and use of an infor- 
mation sheet for recording each teacher’s assignments. Examples of 
such forms are given in the February, 1951, Research Bulletin of the 
NEA, mentioned earlier. 

In order to compare the relative loads of individual teachers as a 
basis for equalizing them, it is desirable to reduce the body of informa- 
tion about pupils, classes, study halls, home rooms, clubs, committee 
assignments, supervision of pupils, and the like to some common unit 
of measurement. This can be done in various ways. Some accepted 
teaching-load formula can be used, perhaps adapting it somewhat to 
the local situation. Or a local table of equivalents can be developed, 
by which various nonteaching duties can be equated to a given amount 
of classroom teaching. A variant of the latter plan is a point system 
which starts with a given number of points for some fixed amount of 

classroom teaching and assigns points to all other duties in relation to 
the amount for teaching. 

The various suggestions on equalizing teaching loads may be sum- 
marized in the following statements: 


1. Classroom teachers and school administrators should undertake 
co-operative efforts to solve the problems of teaching load. 

2. Considered policies should be adopted as to what constitutes a 
reasonable body of assignments for a classroam teacher. 

3. Facts should be made available, in a form that makes analysis 
possible, of the total working load of each teacher. Systematic study 
should be made by a formula or other objective comparison of indi- 
vidual loads. 
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4. Assignments should be adjusted so as to divide the duties as 
equitably as possible among the members of the faculty. 


These four steps can be taken and the teaching-load situation still 
remain unsolved because the total burden to be divided is too large. 
While some improvement may be possible through streamlining of rou- 
tines, loads will have to continue to be overlarge until more liberal 
standards of staffing the schools can be developed. But sincere ef- 
forts to work on the problem by principal and faculty will eliminate the 
extreme overloads that sometimes exist, may forestall the piling of 
further duties onto staffs that are already overloaded, will improve the 
morale of the faculty as they realize that the problem is recognized, 
and will lay the foundation for increased community support for ade- 


quate school staffs. 





GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETINS 


The National Geographic Society of Washington 6, D. C., has announced 
that the Geographic School Bulletin will be published during the 1951-1952 
school year. For more than thirty years the Bulletins have been popular aids 
to teachers. Last year more than 30,000 teachers and students received, 
through the Bulletins, over 170 geographic articles illustrated with nearly 200 
superb National Geographic photographs and maps. Upon payment of 40 cents, 
any accredited teacher, librarian, or advanced student in the United States or 
its possessions may subscribe. Teachers may also obtain subscriptions for 
classroom use if copies are mailed in bulk to one address. 


FACTS FOR DEBATERS 


The H. W. Wilson Company has recently released its annual volume on the 
1951-1952 high-school debate, ‘RESOLVED: That all American citizens 
should be subject for essential service in time of war.’’ This topic will be de- 
bated by high schools in nearly all of the forty-eight states during the coming 
academic year. The implications are not only vital to high-school students, 
but to all citizens. The pros and cons are in this latest Reference Shelf com- 
pilation, Universal Conscription for Essential Service. The volume of 178 
pages may be secured for $1.75 from the H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52, New York. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The Texas Engineering Experiment Station of the Texas A and M College, 
College Station, Texas, has recently released two reports on natural venti la- 
tion. The one report, ‘Some General Considerations in Natural Ventilation of 
Buildings’’ (Report No. 22), presents some simple but basic facts on the move- 
ment of air. The second report, ‘‘The Feasibility of Using Models for Pre- 
determining Natural Ventilations’’ (Report No. 26), describes the Wind Table 
Method for determining the natural air-flow patterns for ventilating proposed 
buildings. 
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Professional Books 
ARMSTRONG, W. E., and STINNETT, T. M. A Manual on Certification Re- 


quirements for School Personnel in the United States. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Gove. Print. Office. 1951. 188 pp. 70¢. The major purpose of this 
bulletin is to present the facts about requirements for teacher certification 
in each State. The bulletin also provides a list of colleges and univer- 
sities that are authorized by the various States to prepare teachers, to- 
gether with a statement of the kinds of preparation offered in each 
institution. 


BAER, M. F., and ROEBER, E. C. Occupational Information: Its Nature and 


Use. Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue. 
1951. 615 pp. $5.75. This book presents facts about occupational infor 
mation=where to get it; how to evaluate it; how to use it; and how to 
check on its effectiveness. The volume offers a comprehensive listing 
of occupational sources, references, examples, and techniques. It is de- 
signed for both counselors in training and counselors in service. The 
authors give an over-all picture of the national job structure. They also 
suggest practical ways in which the counselor can: (1) obtain key facts 
about occupations, locally as well as nationally; (2) appraise the avail- 
able occupational information; and (3) use that information effectively in 
counseling interviews, classrooms, libraries, and all-school programs. 
In short, the authors provide needed factual data for all those who help 
to guide young people in choosing their careers. 


BARTLETT, FREDERIC. The Mind at Work and Play. Boston 8: Beacon 


Press. 1951. 143 pp. $2.50. How can the mind and its senses measure 
things accurately? What kinds of bodily movements can people make 
best, and how can a knowledge of these help the design of scientific ap- 
paratus and of the working tools and machines of everyday life? How does 
observation proceed and what are some of its limits? How do people come 
to connect one event with others? How is it that remembering gets all 
mixed up with observation, and what actually does happen to things that 
we try to remember? If we learn one subject or skill, does this help or 
hinder us in learning others? What does the mind do when it ‘‘thinks,’’ 
and can it be trained to think? These are some of the questions that are 
raised in this book. Experiments which are within the range of anybody 
who is interested are described and some of the results that have been 
obtained from them are discussed. 


BAZIN, GERMAIN, editor. History of Painting. New York 11: The Macmillan 


Co. 2 volumes. 1951. $7.95 per set. This two volume set is published by 
The Hyperion Press and distributed in the United States by The Mace 
millan Co. The one book is entitled History of Classic Painting (356 
pp.) and the other is entitled History of Modern Painting (391 pp.). The 
two volumes have been translated from the French by Rosamund Frost. 
These volumes form an anthology of Western painting, and contain a suc- 
cession of color plates, brief texts which codifies the great schools of 
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art, and an art dictionary. They are the classic text of Western painting 
carried to ultimate extension. The first volume on classic painting covers 
art from origins through the eighteenth century, while the second volume 
on modern painting covers art during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1951. 
501 pp. In this volume the author has ventured to take a more ambitious 
and less restricted view than most other sociologists who have under 
taken to write a textbook on race relations. He has tried to avoid the 
assumption, all too common, that the race problem is essentially one of 
Negro-white relations. He has sought also to avoid regarding it as one 
that is peculiar to the United States, or that is more acute here than else- 
where. He does not even regard it as a uniquely modern problem, though 
the expansion of Europe has no doubt accentuated it as no other histori- 
cal event has ever done. However, much of the discussion in these pages 
does deal with the United States, and the American Negro comes in for 
extended treatment. This book attempts to describe and analyze the phe- 
nomena which arise when groups of people who differ racially or cultur- 
ally come into contact with one another. The author shows that the most 
important problems in race relations are not the differences between 
groups, but their relations. He does not treat race relations as temporary, 
isolated, or local phenomena, but as world-wide and of long standing. 

Boston 
8: The Beacon Press. 1951. 352 pp. $3.50. The first product of Mr. 
Blanshard’s research was American Freedom and Catholic Power, a book 
which has won high scholarly honors. The second product of his ex- 
plorations is the present book=a study of a dual struggle for the soul of 
the democratic world. It is a study of an anti-democratic oligarchy and 
of an anti-democratic theocracy. Recently Arnold J. Toynbee said: ‘‘For 
the first time for more than 250 years our western way of life has been 
challenged by a religion that rejects it, denounces it, and preaches an 
alternative way of spiritual life...communism is an anti-western religion 
of western origin....’’ The present book turns a searchlight on the 
Kremlin oligarchy’s program to bring the democratic world under a system 
of authoritarian control over the minds of men. 
Wilmington, Delaware: 
Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1404 Franklin Street. 1951. 
258 pp. $3.00. This new publication, in common with the Society’s 
previous human relations textbooks, has thirty complete lesson plans 
and six aids for teachers. The teacher aids give background material and 
suggestions to help her conduct human relations classes. Among the 
teacher aids in the new book are: ‘'The Emotional Orphan,’’ ‘Mental 
Health of the Teacher,’’ ‘*Logistics in Education,’ ‘Emotional Problems 
of Students,’’ ‘In-Service Training in Human Relations.’? Among the 
thirty lesson plans recommended for eighth and ninth grade use are the 
following: ‘‘Understanding Our Parents’ Viewpoint,’’ “Helping Parents 
Understand Our Viewpoint,’’ ‘‘Courtesy Pays Dividends,’’ ‘‘Emotional 
Causes of Accidents,’? ‘‘How Hostility Affects Personalities,’’ ‘‘Can 
Tact Be Developed?,’’ ‘‘Loyalty—A Personality Asset,’’ ‘‘The ‘Never- 
Squeal’ Code,’’ ‘“‘Balance Is Important,’’ and ‘‘Belonging.’’ Two other 
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texts have also been prepared—the one for use in grades six or seven and 
the other in grades seven or eight. 


BUNTING, J. E. Private Independent Schools, 1951. Wallingford, Connecti- 


cut: The Author. 1951. 540 pp. $5.00. This book is published for parents 
and teachers and it has a wide distribution in public libraries, schools 
of education, high-school guidance departments, and college admissions 
offices. The book is full of interesting information about private inde- 
pendent schools in all parts of the country. The publisher has adopted a 
new format with a smaller and handier page size; more pictures; and a 
better presentation of the material in general. The number of detailed de- 
scriptive articles has nearly doubled. 


CLARK, J. M. Public School Camping. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 


versity Press. 1951. 198 pp. $3.00. The merits of extending the educa- 
tional process beyond the walls of classrooms into natural surroundings 
are being studied by school administrators throughout the United States. 
Recognized as being extremely important in the maturing of American 
youth are the opportunities for community living=and the resultant lessons 
in the co-operative, democratic way of lifeoffered by the school-camp 
movement as now being conducted by the school systems of such a local- 
ity as San Diego, California. This book illustrates the achievements of 
the San Diego project and also delineates the many problems encountered 
by the City-County Camp Commission in its pioneering efforts to estab 
lish the now successful school-camp program at Camp Cuyamaca, fifty 
miles inland from San Diego. 


COOK, L. A., Director. Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education. Washing- 


ton 6: American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 
1951. 287 pp. $3.75. The four-year field project in teacher education 
which this volume reports had as its objective the analysis and inter- 
pretation of the theory of prejudice, why and how it grows, what the school 
and community can do to combat it, and the training of leaders for this 
work. Part I sets the framework. The approach to intergroup relations 
is by way of status, the high-to-low ratings given individuals within their 
groups. Part II focuses on prejudice in general and then on teachers in 
particular; liberal use of case material shows change through education. 
Part III turns back upon the College Study, analyzing it as a project in 
in-service education. Part IV reviews some theoretical and practical 
issues. 


CORNBERG, S., and GEBAUER, E. E. A Stage Crew Handbook. New York 


16: Harper and Bros. 1941. 275 pp. $3.50. Here is a manual prepared by 
two experts who are familiar with stage problems. It reveals the short 
cuts and timeetested methods used in money-making productions. Packed 
with hundreds of highly informative ideas, this handy reference book 
shows, step-by-step, how to plan and produce successful, trouble-free 
productions. Regardless of stage size, here is a book that quickly solves 
tricky, technical problems of stage machinery, carpentry, unusual stage 
design and settings, sound effects, lighting, and wiring. It also gives 
346 clear-cut diagrams that show in detail exactly how to do it. The 
authors define 213 stage terms most frequently used behind the scenes. 


CROW, L. D., and CROW, A. High School Education. New York 16: The 


Odyssey Press, Inc. 1951. 543 pp. $3.75. The authors emphasize the 
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functions of the high school as related to adolescents: (1) their charac- 
teristics and educational needs, (2) their lower-school background, (3) 
their post-high school educational or vocational plans, and (4) the de- 
mands of society upon them. Existing objectives, practices, and policies 
on the high-school level are interpreted and evaluated in terms of tradi- 
tional backgrounds, present needs, and possible future developments. 
Changes in school organization and curriculum construction are described 
in the light of social and economic conditions. Consideration is given 
to attempts to achieve educational continuity through improved articu- 
lation between school levels and among high-school learning materials. 
Attention also is directed to appropriate ways of implementing the chang- 
ing high-school curriculum. 


DeBOER, J. J.; KAULFERS, W. V.; and MILLER, H. R. Teaching Secondary 


English. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1951. 441 pp. $4.00. 
This book is designed to acquaint prospective teachers with modern 
trends in the teaching of reading, literature, listening, speaking, and 
writing at the secondary level. The author traces the development of 
newer ideas in the teaching of English during the last century and de- 
scribes their content and design. Emphasis is upon the role of English 
in the total school program during a period of social change and educa- 
tional reorganization. The discussion draws upon material supplied by 
recent studies in child development, linguistics, the psychology of learn- 
ing, curriculum development, and the effects of mass media of communi- 
cation. In addition, it is based throughout upon the assumption that edu- 
cational programs should consider both the needs of the individual student 
and the demands of a democratic society. 


ESSERT, P. L. Creative Leadership of Adult Education. New York 11: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 347 pp. $3.75. The process and function of 
dynamic leadership of adult education is dealt with in this text. It cuts 
across all the specializations within the field and gives focus to the 
theory and practice of adult education in all its forms. Part I is a co- 
hesive philosophy and proposal of criteria for adult education. Part II 
covers specific practices drawn from a survey tour of the United States. 
The subject is approached from the point-of-view of the beginning, part- 
time leader and from the point-of-view of the experienced career leader. 
The problems of the leader with limited experience are recognized by 
orienting him first to the existing ideas and practices, while the experi- 
enced leader is provided with new explorations. 


FITZGERALD, G. B. Leadership in Recreation. New York 9: A. S. Barnes 


and Co. 1951. 316 pp. $3.50. This book emphasizes the principles, tech- 
niques and tools of effective leadership based on the premise that the 
recreation leader functions primarily in relation to people rather than to 
activities. The author presents the methods used to develop and evalu- 
ate leadership ability and gives typical professional standards set up by 
various agencies. In describing the present status and types of profes- 
sional recreation jobs, he gives salary scales, job descriptions, and the 
requirements of public and private organizations. He discusses profes- 
sional curricula, the inter-relationships among the physical educators, 
social group workers, and recreation leaders. In addition, there is 
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detailed information on the methods of recreation leadership~how to dee 
termine interests for program planning, how to organize and use commit~ 
tees; how to direct club organizations, discussion groups, adult education 
programs; how to use volunteer leaders; how to supervise leaders and pro- 
grams; and how to plan and conduct recreation conferences and institutes. 

FREEMAN, G. L., and TAYLOR, E. K. How to Pick Leaders. New York 10: 
Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1951. 234 pp. $3.50. A practical guide to recog- 
nizing potential leaders, the book discusses the important factors govern- 
ing leadership selection; personality factors, aptitude and proficiency, 
the emotional control factor, the ethical factor, interpersonal control, 
adaptability, ability to delegate, group leadership, and so forth. Soundly 
based on methods used with outstanding success in selecting officers 
during the war, these scientific principles are related to business and 
industry to help pick the best leaders. 

GINZBERG, ELI, and ASSOCIATES. Occupational Choice. New York 27: 
Columbia University Press. 1951. 281 pp. $3.75. At the outset the authors 
realized the need to develop a general theory of occupational choice. 
The wealth of case material used as a basis for interpretations was cole 
lected specifically for this purpose. The many facts and facets discov- 
ered in the course of the study are evaluated so that the nows-prevalent 
waste in choice making, both of the individual’s potentials and the com- 
munity’s resources, can be avoided. Only a general theory can provide a 
sound basis for understanding and action. The raw material for this 
book—the case studies—not only represents a selective sampling of the 
age groups eleven to tweaty-four, but also reveals a dynamic technique 
for obtaining and interpreting findings. The age groups studied provide 
the opportunity of seeing how the process of choice develops from child- 
hood through puberty and adolescence into young adulthood—among three 
classes: upper income males, lower income males, and upper income fe- 
males. The book is divided into five parts: Part I, Design of the Study; 
Part II, The Basic Process of Decision-Making; Part III, Significant 
Groups; Part IV, A General Theory of Occupational Choice; and Part V, 
Policy. 

HENRY, N. B., editor. Graduate Study in Education. Chicago 37: University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue. 1951. 389 pp. Cloth, $3.50; Paper, 
$2.75. This is Part I of the fiftieth yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. The yearbook deals with both theory and practice 
in the organization and administration of programs leading to higher de- 
grees in teacher-education institutions. With the exception of the intro- 
ductory chapter, which describes the development of graduate education 
in general American colleges and universities, the volume is concerned 
with the present status of advanced training in the field of education. 
Part II of this yearbook is devoted to The Teaching of Arithmetic and is 
available at the same prices as Part I. 

HORKHEIMER, M. F.,.and DIFFOR, J. W. Educators Guide to Free Films. 

Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service. 1951. 474 pp. $6.00. 

This eleventh annual edition is a professional, cyclopedic service on 

multisensory learning aids. It replaces all volumes and supplements 

which have preceded it. It is a complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule 
of free films—bringing the compiled information on free films for immediate 
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use within the covers of a single book. Many films “rented’’ to schools 
by other agencies are free from sources in this Film Guide. The edition 
lists 2,121 titles of films, 444 of which were not listed in the previous 
edition. All new titles are starred. 

—. Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators 
Progress Service. 1951. 156 pp. $3.00. The third annual edition is a pro- 
fessional, cyclopedic service on slidefilms and slides. This service is 
devoted entirely to free slidefilms and free slides. It is a complete, an- 
notated schedule of free slidefilms—bringing information on free slide- 
films for immediate use within the covers of a single book. This third 
annual edition lists 504 titles of slidefilms, 76 more than were listed in 
the previous edition. Additionally, five sets of slides are listed. In 1946, 
only 82 free slidefilms were available. Since that time, the quality as 
well as the number of free slidefilms has made most significant gains. 
All new titles, 30 per cent of the total, are starred. All told, over 24,000 
separate frames or pictures, or miniature posters, from 56 different sources 
are included. 


HULBURD, DAVID. This Happened in Pasadena. New York 11: The Mac- 


millan Co. 1951. 176 pp. $2.50. ‘‘We are threatened from without. I think 
we are threatened even more from within.’’ Willard Goslin’s words, 
spoken out of a bitter experience, underlie the reason for the existence of 
this book. A public educator was invited to accept the post of superin- 
tendent of Pasadena’s public school system, and two and a half years 
later was asked to resign by the Board of Education which had employed 
him. Goslin’s dismissal assumes national significance because it illus- 
trates how a local crisis in public education can be used by outside forces 
to further dangerous ends. This book is a factual presentation of an oc- 
currence of national significance in education. 


HYMES, D. G. Production in Advertising. New York: Colton Press, Inc. 1950. 


400 pp. This book is designed to give a working knowledge of production 
to all persons interested in advertising, from the beginner to the produc- 
tion manager. Practical uses of the graphic arts are stressed; mechan- 
ical and technical details are subordinated. This book will serve as a 
liaison between the graphic arts and the advertising profession. It ex- 
plains and illustrates clearly and concisely each tool of production: how 
it is used, why it is used, when it is used, and where it is used. 


International Yearbook of Education, 1950. Geneva, Switzerland: International 


Bureau of Education. 1951. 252 pp. 8 Swiss francs. This twelfth volume 
is based on those reports and others received after the Conference. As 
is customary, its first part consists of a general survey of educational 
developments in the year in question, grouped under subject headings, 
which should serve to facilitate comparisons with previous years. 


JANET, SISTER MARY, editor. The Integration of the Catholic Secondary 


School Curriculum. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press. 1951. 160 pp. $2.75. This volume is the report of the fourth 
annual workshop in secondary education sponsored by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Reported in this volume are the papers delivered at 
the morning sessions of the workshop and the briefer reports of the four 


seminar groups. 
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JONES, A. J. Principles of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work. New York 
18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1951. 646 pp. $4.75. Essentially the 
same as past editions in general organization and philosophy, this fourth 
edition is thoroughly revised including up-to-date statistics on population 
changes, occupational distribution, educational facilities, and all post- 
war developments. Considerable attention is given to the relationship 
between guidance and personnel work. The essential unity of purpose be- 
tween all types of guidance and personnel work is stressed and the place 
and function of guidance in pupil work is clearly indicated. Throughout 
the treatment, a consistent philosophy is maintained based upon the unity 
of services to individuals and upon the complex but integrated character 
of human personality. The limitations of tests, methods, and techniques 
which do not take this into account are clearly defined. New charts show- 
ing the organization of guidance services are included. References at 
the end of chapters have been thoroughly revised and brought up to date 
in order to keep pace with the rapid increase in the number of books deal- 
ing with guidance and personnel work. 

KAHN, SAMUEL. Master Your Mind. New York: Rockport Press, 104 East 
40th Street. 1951. 262 pp. This book is for students, teachers, business- 
men, parents, social workers, and other people who are interested in 
mental efficiency, both for themselves and for guiding others. The ap- 
proach is largely psychological, pedagogical, and dynamic. The infor- 
mation is based upon many years of the writer’s personal study, teaching, 
handling, and guiding of many normal and abnormal people in private prac- 
tice, in hospitals, and in colleges and universities. The understanding 
of the conscious and unconscious mind, the principles of child guidance 
and dynamic psychology, the economy and hygiene of learning, memory 
methods, study habits, health practices, causes of success and failure, 
the building of personality and character, attitudes, efficient habits and 
activities; and other similar subjects are discussed, from both subjective 
and objective approaches. There are chapters which deal with note tak- 
ing, library methods, bibliographical methods, and mental and psycho- 
logical philosophies. There is also valuable advice about methodologies 
with their practices and methods of guidance, both for the purpose of 
guiding oneself and for helping others to lead a more interesting and suc- 
cessful life. 

KILPATRICK, W. H. Philosophy of Education. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Co. 1951. 475 pp. $4.75. The special aim of this book is to consider 
critically and constructively the principal problems of general educational 
theory now confronting modern civilization. It is accordingly designed 
for a wide range of readers—for students preparing either to teach or to 
administer, for leaders of youth groups, for teachers and others now ac- 
tively engaged in educational work, for parents and citizens- in one word, 
for any and all who are consciously concerned for the intelligent and ef- 
fective direction of education. 

LANGDON, GRACE, and STOUT, I. J. These Well-Adjusted Children. New 
York: The John Day Co. 1951. 255 pp. $3.75. This book deals with help- 
ing the child to develop. While written largely from the parent’s point-of- 
view, it is one in which teachers will find much help in their quest for 

information concerning how to understand the pupil. The authors stress 
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the need to know what is right with the welleadjusted child rather than 
what is wrong with the problem child. 


MANWELL, E. M., and FAHS, S. L. Consider the Children, How they Grow. 


Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1951, 215 pp. $2.50. Primarily this volume is 
concerned with the sound development, emotionally and psychologically, 
of the child up to five years of age. The authors are particularly inter- 
ested in the study of how children actually do grow most wholesomely in 
their religious development—a field of inquiry which the great universi- 
ties and foundations have practically ignored in their experimental studies. 


MARSHALL, M. S. Two Sides to a Teacher’s Desk. New York 11: The Mac- 


millan Co. 1951. 292 pp. $3.00. Teaching is viewed from the students’ 
point of view; students are viewed as the teacher sees them. Because 
teachers hold so much authority, along with the prestige of age and ex- 
perience, education has become one-sided; yet from the school rooms 
come the teachers and parents of the future. The conclusion is reached 
that perhaps students have ideas worth hearing and that the ideas of some 
of the teachers are not worth as much as is often assumed. Teaching 
principles, evaluations, training of teachers, administration of schools, 
most of the educational program is inspected in its relationship to a bal- 
anced whole community. As the author states, ‘Perhaps after all, we 
can find a good balance between teaching as a co-operative endeavor and 
teaching as a form of caretaking and discipline, a balance in which 
neither the practical and moral significance of discipline nor the neces- 
sity for dealing with students as persons is ignored.’’ 


McCLUSKY, F. D. Audio-Visual Teaching Techniques. Dubuque, Iowa: 


William C. Brown Co. 1951. 142 pp. $2.75. The book stresses the basic 
human values, rather than those of a mechanical nature. It has been the 
writer’s observation that teacher education in audio-visual instruction 
has been centered too often in the operation of machines and, as a con- 
sequence, the students to be taught are lost from view. Obviously, 
teacher training in audio-visual techniques should include the practical, 
as well as the theoretical. Instruction should include familiarity with 
and knowledge of the equipment involved. Such training must of neces- 
sity grow out of laboratory experiences, but the ability to run machines 
is of little value unless there is purpose back of it all. In this manual, 
teachers in service and in training may find ways to balance the verba- 
listic tendencies in modern instruction. 


MEAD, F. S. Handbook of Denominations in the United States. Nashville 2: 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway. 1951. 207 pp. $2.75. This 
book contains the latest and most authentic data available about denomi- 
nations in the United States. It includes descriptive material and statis- 
tical data for 255 denominations. Here one can find information on the 
history, doctrines, distinctive characteristics, and present status of each. 
The denominations are arranged alphabetically, with similar bodies 
grouped together for quick comparison. It is indexed and contains a 
table of church membership in the United States. This is not a popular 
digest or a book of opinion criticism, or value judgments, but a reference 
volume containing only factual truth and development of the religious 
bodies of the United States. 
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MENDENHALL, C. B., and ARISMAN, K.J. Secondary Education, Guidance= 
CurriculumeMethod. New York 19: William Sloane Associates, Inc. 1951. 
432 pp. $3.75. The aim of this textbook is to introduce the interested 
student to the profession of modern secondary-school teaching. It is not 
an exhaustive treatment of the history of education, philosophies of edus 
cation, curricular practices, or classroom method. It is primarily ine 
tended to stimulate thinking about classroom problems, to develop sensi- 
tivity to conditions which inhibit or facilitate learning, and to encourage 
a disposition to create and employ new techniques and procedures. To 
this end, old and new practices are examined critically, and principles of 
action are developed. The book is concerned with the attitudes of teach- 
ers toward children, parents of children, the supporting community, and 
the profession. It is predicated on the assumption that the public schools 
are instruments supported by the tax-paying public, not only to impart to 
youth facts and skills but also to develop in them ethical purpose and a 
belief in the values of a growing democracy. Part I of this book presents 
the setting in which modern secondaryeschool teaching takes place. Part 
II is concerned with principles, problems, and suggested practices of 
classroom operation. Part III discusses the professional life of the 
teacher both in and out of a classroom. A series of questions, problems, 
and anecdotes gleaned from beginning teachers in the field and teachers 
in training on college campuses are presented in the Appendix. 
MOUNTEVANS, ADMIRAL LORD. Man Against The Desolate Antarctic. New 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc. 1951. 188 pp. $3.00. This book is for all lovers 
of true adventure stories and for readers who appreciate accounts of man 
against great odds. Here are men fighting the untamed elements for the 
sake of scientific investigation and hazardous adventure. Men of many 
nations have fallen under the spell of the mysterious, unconquerable Ante 
arctic. They have left the warmth of comfortable homes to face “the icy 
bite of the desolate Antarctic winds.’’ Here their story is told. Here 
you will meet ‘‘the bearded, beaver-hatted whaling folk’’ and the men of 
the Southern Sealing Fleet and adventurous scientists and men of all 
kinds who could not resist the lure of the Unknown. This is a book “for 
people of all ages from ten to a hundred; a book written from experience 
by a sailoreexplorer who believes in adventure, youth, and dutysa belief 
in all three of which is necessary if one wishes to make an extended 
visit to this cruel, silent continent.”’ 
MURSELL, J. L. Using Your Mind Effectively. New York 18: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1951. 274 pp. $3.00. Centered particularly on the question of 
how to study, this book also draws numerous parallels with other types 
of mental work and activity. Believing that effective thinking can be 
learned and taught, the author uses as his central theme the idea that 
effective mental action is identical with effective thinking. He sets up 
a definite plan of action to be followed in mental functioning and shows 
how this overeall plan applies to management of time, the making and use 
of notes, selfetesting, the control of attention, memorizing, reading, and 
the development and writing of theses and essays. The book is based on 
present-day psychological conceptions, which are substantiated by refer- 
ences to the actual practice of intellectual workers of various kind. 
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Now! New York 10: Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue. 1951. 128 pp. 35¢. 
A series of articles on the church and its part in people’s lives. Written 
in ‘‘Readers’ Digest’’ style. 

POLLACK, LUBY. Your Normal Mind: Its Tricks and Quirks. New York 16: 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue. 1951. 318 pp. $3.00. The author 
presents a general account of mental phenomena that gives rise to worry 
on the part of individuals. For the normal person who merely has occa- 
sional doubts and anxieties about himself, knowledge is the only “anti- 
dote.’? To the person interested in mental hygiene, this book offers a 
wealth of information and understanding. 

REEDER, W. G. The Fundamentals of Public School Administration. New 
York 11: The Macmillan Co. 1951. 772 pp. $5.00. This book attempts to 
discuss the urgent and recurring problems found in the administration of 
a local school system whether the system be rural or urban, small or large. 
It deals with those problems primarily from the point of view of the offi- 
cials and employees who have the chief responsibility for administering 
the schools; namely, the superintendent and the board of education. It 
does not, however, neglect the administrative problems of other school 
employees such as principals and teachers. It is a manual of theory and 
practice and emphasizes why and how in school administration. In the 
selected references which appear at the close of each chapter, no attempt 
has been made to list every reference; rather, the aim has been to include 
only those references which make the largest contribution to the theme of 
the chapter. 

REUTTER, E. E. The School Administrator and Subversive Activities. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 1951. 150 pp. $2.85. 
Twenty-six states require loyalty oaths of all public school teachers, 
twenty-two states have statutes disqualifying disloyal teachers (other 
than by violation of an oath), fourteen states by law forbid teachers to 
join ‘‘subversive’’ groups, nineteen states restrain teachers from advo- 
cating or teaching ‘‘subversive’’ doctrines in general, six states specifi- 
cally bar Communist Party members from teaching in the public schools, 
and five of the seven largest cities have adopted specific policies con- 
cerning alleged subversive activities of public school personnel. In this 
book the author presents a study of the administration of restraints on 
alleged subversive activities of public school personnel. 

ROSS, D. H., et al, editors. The Agencies and Processes of Change in 
Schools. New York 27: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 West 
120th Street. 1951. 210 pp. $3.60. For over twelve years, Dr. Paul R. 
Mort has personally directed extensive and rigorous research into the 
adaptability of school systems. More than fifty doctoral studies have 
been written on various aspects of how change comes about in educa- 
tional institutions. A number of significant books and committee reports 
have raised the number of pertinent individual works dealing with adapta- 


bility to approximately seventy. Since these individual studies are, for 


the most part, relatively inaccessible, the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, affiliate of the Institute of Administrative Research at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has sponsored the preparation of a compi- 
lation of the research findings made in the field of adaptability of schools, 
This abstract and compilation is now appearing in three volumes under 
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the general title Administration for Adaptability. Volume I appeared in 
March of this year. Volume II and Volume III are now available. Volume 
I deals mainly with public understanding of the power and nature of edu- 
cation as it conditions the capacity of schools to change to meet current 
challenges and to utilize the latest educational ‘*know-how.’’ It reviews 
the evidence leading to the conclusion that public understanding of good 
educational provision is second only to the level of financial support in 
determining the quality of the local school systems, as well as summariz- 
ing studies on how public understanding can be raised. Volume II, sub 
titled, The Agencies and Processes of Change in Schools, reports many 
interesting findings in reference to the processes of invention and dif- 
fusion in educational procedure and the individuals and groups who must 
be considered in bringing change about. The studies, establishing such 
facts as the existence of a fifty-year lag between the making of a valid 
educational invention and its optimum diffusion in our schools, is re- 
ported as well as research dealing with the role of the superintendent 
and characteristics of adaptable school staffs. Volume III, Conditioners 
of Change in the School Setting, (372 pp.) deals with the setting for edu- 
cational progress—financial and legal conditioners, community character 
istics favoring or inhibiting change. It also includes the appendix for 
the series, which contains, among other things, bibliographies and a re- 
view of the survey instruments used in adaptability studies. 


SEATON, D. C., etal. Physical Education Handbook. New York 11: Prentice- 


Hall, Inc. 1951. 281 pp. $2.65. While this has been prepared as a text- 
book for college use, the high-school teacher will find it useful in his 
work. The principle used by the authors in writing the book is that of 
first acquainting the student with a wide variety of activities and from 
these he can make his selections based on interest. Twenty-two sports 
are presented with diagrams for illustrations. 


Secondary School Art. Albany 1, New York: State Education Department. 1951. 


166 pp. This syllabus is the result of the co-operation of many art teach- 
ers in the schools of the state of New York. The work is progressively 
outlined and sufficient detail is given so as to aid and inspire the art 
teacher rather than to restrict and curb her initiative. Seven major areas 
are outlined: General Art, Basic Art, Drawing and Painting, Graphic Arts, 
Design and Illustration, General Crafts, and Art History. Each area is 
divided into aims, scope, and equipment, with suggestions for discussion 
topics, class problems, and related research. The syllabus also con- 
tains a comprehensive bibliography classified under thirty-seven areas. 


SHAYON, R. L. Television and Our Children. New York 3: Longmans, Green 


and Co., Inc. 1951. 94 pp. $1.50. The author examines the case against 
TV, the facts about children’s televiewing, and the reason children watch 
TV so avidly. Continuing his examination further, he discusses the 
reason broadcasters act as they do, FCC, the Listener Council movement, 
and education’s challenge in TV. In one of his discussions, he explains 
why TV has such unparalleled fascination for every youngster and then 
shows how the relationship can be given a more healthful turn in the 
home and community. 


SMITH, G. E. Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program. New York 


11: The Macmillan Co. 1951. 391 pp. This book is concerned with the 
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how, the why, and the what of guidance services. The continuous and 


rapid growth of these services during the last few years suggests the 
need for confining detailed treatment of tools and techniques to volumes 
devoted to that subject. The reader will find specific references, by chap- 
ter or page number, to sources dealing with the tools and techniques re- 
lated to aspects of the guidance program discussed in this book. 
Principles of Teaching. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1951. 351 pp. $3.00. This book is the result of requests for an en- 
largement of the author’s earlier book, Some Principles of Teaching, 
which was received favorably by both elementary and secondary teachers, 
and apparently serves as a handbook both on the campus and in the 
schools. A large portion of the book is devoted to the principles of class- 
room teaching. In addition to this, it contains all the material originally 
included in the smaller book and goes beyond that to treat the specific 
situation of the beginning teacher. Among the topics developed are the 
teacher’s market and the chances of employment, the student-teaching 
assignment, the experiences faced the first year in an actual teaching 
position, teacher welfare, and the teacher’s professional relationship 
with parents, laymen, administrators, pupils, and other teachers. 

B., and DEYTON, J. W. Corrective Therapy for the Handicapped 
Child. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 333 pp. $3.75. This book 
shows how to provide physical education for practically all types of physi- 
cal handicaps found among school youth, using the same kind of activity 
as is provided for the physically normal. Each disability is fully dis- 
cussed from the student’s viewpoint but with a specific and accurate medi- 
cal background, in line with present day concepts. Primarily a how-to-do- 
it book, it is a combination of the authors’ original work in the field and 
an improved synthesis of existing material. The book covers the types 
of physical handicaps a teacher may find, including epilepsy, different 
kinds of cerebral palsy, and rheumatic fever. The factors of mental 
health and a handicapped child’s reaction to his disability are considered 
in each case. This book includes many illustrations, most of which are 
of physically handicapped children of school age. Thought-provoking 
problems and questions at the end of each chapter help stimulate class 
discussion and suggest new programs that may be developed. 

New York 11: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1951. 717 pp. The present edition attempts to meet a need 
which has not been fully met by other publications, by either the per- 
suasive pamphlets or the popular books for parents which give a wealth 
of sound practical suggestions on child care and training. The method 
of presenting facts in this book is primarily analytical, not prescriptive. 
Whenever possible, a situation is analyzed so as to clarify the conditions 
and relations which may be involved and to provide a background for war- 
ranted generalizations. This book is concerned with the growth of the 
child, in all its aspects, through the overlapping stages of development. 
A positive emphasis is maintained throughout the book. The family is 


viewed as a positive factor, with emphasis on the potentialities of par- 


ents rather than on their faults. Problems are viewed as the child’s ef- 


fort to meet difficult situations; independence, stubbornness, and other 
behavior annoying to parents and teachers are recognized at certain ages 
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as manifestations of maturity. The emphasis is on ‘tdevelopmental 
tasks’’ rather than on “‘problems.’’ Some of the main features of this re- 
vision are: (1) presentation of information about characteristic sequences 
of behavior and also variations from expected behavior; (2) discussion of 
possible causes and explanations of children’s behavior; (3) description 
and explanation of how children learn; (4) description of conditions that 
are conducive to wholesome child and adolescent development; (5) in- 
struction in methods of child study and guidance, including suggestions 
for obtaining practical experience with children and adolescents; and 
(6) additional references to books, articles, and films which will broaden 
the understanding of children. 


THAYER, V. T. The Attack Upon the American Secular School. Boston 8: 





Beacon Press. 1951. 267 pp. $3.00. Two basic principles, now under 
attack from powerful enemies, form the fundamental support of free public 
education in the United States: first, the right of each child to receive an 
education at public expense and the corresponding duty of each citizen to 
contribute to this education according to his means; and second, the 
application of the principle of separation of church and state to the field 
of public education. Free public education is only 150 years old in this 
country. It is only beginning to supply the needs of all the children of 
all the people. And now comes a strongly organized attack on the sys- 
tem itself. The attack attempts to undermine the confidence of the 
people in the secular school by creating doubt and suspicion and fear; 
the very term “‘secular’’ is being identified with ‘‘godless’’ and ‘‘atheis- 
tic.’” The Supreme Court was charged with “banishing God from the 
schools,’’ in its recent decision that sectarian religious instruction can- 
not be carried on in the tax-supported public schools. This book is a 
review and appraisal of the fundamental principles of secular education 
in the United States. 


TILTON, J. W. An Educational Psychology of Learning. New York 11: 





The Macmillan Co. 1951. 256 pp. $3.50. This book is for all students of 
education, graduate or undergraduate, who are interested in the broad 
educational significance of the psychology of learning. An effort has 
been made to serve both those who have had any courses and those who 
have had few or none. The design is to stimulate the more advanced 
students to make a critical evaluation of what they have learned and to 
encourage them to integrate their somewhat compartmentalized back- 
ground into a more coherent and usable pattern. Those who are prac- 
tically beginners in psychology will need to supplement their reading of 
this book in many directions. For them the book will supply an orienta- 
tion and a frame of reference for supplementary and later study. The book 
is not encyclopedic. It includes some review of elementary course con- 
tent for the sake of emphasis, but in the main the effort has been rather 
to supplement the existing literature. Nothing is included except as it is 
considered to be of vital impertance in education. 


U. S. A.: The Permanent Revolution. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 








285 pp. $1.50. This book by the editors of Fortune was written in col- 
laboration with Russell W. Davenport. Originally written as a series of 
articles for the February, 1951, issue of Fortune, the editors called 
these chapters ‘‘a series of introductions to various aspects of the mean- 
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ing of the U.S.A., as if a searchlight were hurriedly to probe different 
sectors of a dark terrain. The illumination of the whole we must leave to 
the people and their political philosophers, hoping that our searchlight 
will have revealed at least enough to stimulate them to understand that 
formidable task.’’ The editors are dealing with the inner knowledge 
that American policy to be valid must relate itself to humanity as a whole. 
In the history of America, destiny has knocked three times on the door 
with an iron insistence: once when we faced the seemingly impossible 
odds of British power to gain our independence; once at Fort Sumter, 
when we faced the bloody task of preserving our union; and today, when 
it is we who must determine the geographical contours and the moral con- 
tent of the battle to preserve those revolutionary principles, and as in the 
times of the Revolution and the Civil War. The shape of things to come 


depends on us. 


VAN DUSEN, H. P. God in Education. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 1951. 128 pp. $2.00. Dr. Van Dusen believes that one of the most 
significant and heartening signs of our times is the greatly increased 
attention to the place of religion in education. The book presents what 
the author considers the most important single truth about education. 
He looks at the background, views the contemporary scene, and then 
points out the way ahead. A final section has been added which deals 
with religion in public education and analyzes the Supreme Court decision 
regarding instruction on a ‘‘released time’’ basis. 


WILLIAMS, J. F., and BROWNELL, C. L. The Administration of Health Edu- 


cation and Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co. 1951. 
455 pp. $3.75. The book has been entirely reorganized and every chapter 
subjected to minute consideration. The new arrangement of this Fourth 
Edition provides four main parts or divisions with the various chapters 
placed in a functional position rather than a logical one. The four parts 
are: Leadership, Program, Facilities, and State and Community Relation- 
ships. Under the several parts are the chapter discussions of the admin- 
istrative problems that arise in the leadership and in the conduct of the 
program, in providing and maintaining facilities, and in establishing 
desirable state and community relationships. The new feature is the list 
of references supplied at the end of each chapter. 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 
ADAMS, C. R. Preparing for Marriage. 


New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1951. 256 pp. $3.50. The author presents factual information and advice 
on how to go about making the preparation for this most important ex- 
perience. Based upon the findings of the most recent and authoritative 
psychological inquiries, this book answers many questions that arise in 
choosing a mate and in making marriage happy and successful. 


ANDREWS, R. C. Nature’s Ways. New York 16: Crown Publishers. 1951. 


206 pp. $3.75. This is a comprehensive presentation of how nature’s 
creatures adapt themselves for survival. This book, illustrated by Andre 
Durenceau and others with 72 full-color plates and 72 halftones, presents 
fascinating information about animals, birds, fish, and insects. The in- 


formation and illustrative material is organized for ease of reference and 
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maximum usefulness. Following the table of contents, there is a classi- 
fied table listing the animals according to their most notable ways of pro- 
tection. Also an index lists each creature discussed in the book by all 
its popular names as well as by its scientific name. 


BAILEY, R. E. Tim’s Fight for the Valley. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 


Co. 1951. 246 pp. $2.50. When your own farm and most of the farms in 
your community are being eaten away by soil erosion and no one will 
listen to your plea for a remedy, you are on a spot. So thought Tim 
Blake, eager to experiment in contour planting and tripped by opposition 
from some of the most influential men in the valley. Gerald Hovey, rich 
farmer-banker who held the mortgage on the Blake farm, was a leader in 
the opposition. Tim racked his brains for an answer and suddenly, thanks 
to his interest in business administration, he had it! This is an absorbing 
tale, a spur to all young people interested in man’s struggle against the 
elements. 


BAIRD, A. C. Representative American Speeches: 195001951. New York 52: 


H. W. Wilson Co. 1951. 215 pp. $1.75. The twenty-two speeches in this 
book are classified under five subject headings: United Nations and Korea; 
Foreign Policy; National Mobilization; Political Scene; Education; and 
Religion. Each speech has an introduction that gives the occasion, 
place, and background of the speech and discusses the speaker’s delivery, 
effectiveness, and the audience reaction. Brief biographical sketches 
are also included. The introduction is a discussion of delivery. Seven- 
teen standards are set forth and discussed for the ‘‘superior’’ speaker. 


BARTLETT, ARTHUR. Baseball and Mr. Spalding. New York 16: Farrar, 


Straus, and Young, Inc. 1951. 295 pp. $3.00. Here is the intimate, color 
ful story of baseball from its beginnings, told through the life of its first 
and greatest promoter—A. G. Spalding, the Barnum of Baseball. 


BAUER, LUDWIG. Voices in the Catacombs. Boston 20: The Christopher 








Publishing House. 1951. 364 pp. $3.75. The author’s vivid descriptions 
of the Apostle Paul, ministering to the Christians, called Nazarenes, in 
the gloomy depths of the catacombs and Salathiel’s account of the horri- 
fying sight of Christians being sewed into the skins of animals to provide 
living torches for the bloodthirsty mob that overflowed the Imperial Gare 
den fulfill the difficult task of combining positive Christian truth with 
literary and dramatic skill. In the closing chapters of the book, the 
reader can sense the author’s message—the consciousness of our privi- 
lege of living in a time and age and in a country where none may gainsaya 
man his religious freedom and personal liberty. 


BELLAMANN, KATHERINE. The Hayvens of Demaret. New York: Simon 





and Schuster. 1951. 275 pp. $3.00. The scene of this novel is laid on 
the Demaret plantation along the Mississippi in Louisiana. Jeffrey Hay- 
ven, master of the plantation, has married Laure, lovely, willful, and 
temperamental. Jeffrey’s brother returns after a two-year absence. To 
Laure, all men were a challenge, and she found Noel a particularly in- 
triguing one. She began to think of him as the man she should have mar- 
ried. It is this romantic personal story of these three persons about which 
the author writes. 


BINNING, A. C., and KLEIN, P. S. A History of the United States. 2 vole 





umes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Volume I, 1950. 703 pp. Volume 
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II, 1951. 768 pp. Volume I is authored by Binning, while Volume II is 
authored jointly by Binning and Klein. These two volumes present the 
story of American history in its political, economic, social, and cultural 
phases. They are designed for a general survey course in colleges. Vole 
ume I begins with the Age of Discovery and ends with the year 1865. In 
it the author has set forth the main outlines of the rise of the American 
Republic. Volume II traces the history of the Nation from the tragic 
period immediately after the Civil War to the difficult and perilous years 
of the mid-twentieth century. In the two volumes, stress has been placed 
on the movements and forces which have shaped the character and insti- 
tutions of the nation. The attempt has been made to place the history of 
the United States in its global setting and to point out its major contribu- 
tions to world history from the earliest period. At the end of each book, 
there is a bibliography for each chapter designed for further reading. 
Likewise, each volume contains a comprehensive index. 


BLACKWOOD, OSWALD; HERRON, W. B.; and KELLY, W. C. High School 


Physics. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1951. 679 pp. $3.76. This book 
was written in response to the authors’ conviction that physics need not 
be an impossibly difficult subject for the high-school student. It can be 
understood by a student if he is given a textbook written to be a guide, 
and not merely a compendium. This book aims to evoke an active grasp 
of the material by the student, not simply a pouring-in of facts by teacher 
and textbook. It presents the salient principles of physics in simple, vig- 
orous language, and drives home these principles by a variety of applica- 
tions to everyday experiences and observations. It includes the standard 
materials for college entrance, meeting the requirements of the New York 
State Regents Syllabus and of other similar syllabi. There are forty-two 
chapters, grouped unde ‘e six unit headings, Mechanics, Heat, Electri- 
city, Wave Motion a ud, Light, and Electronics and Nuclear Physics. 
Four appendices, a _ »ssary, and index complete the book. 

The complete course may be shortened and simplified to whatever 
extent the instructor desires by omitting the starred paragraphs. These 
paragraphs contain either more advanced information or material which 
will give added pleasure or interest in the course to students who can 
appreciate it. Technical words are employed only where necessary. Such 
words are reviewed in a list at the end of each chapter. At the chapter 
ends are a number of helps to learning. First comes a point-by-point 
Summary. This is followed by the review of new technical terms. Topics 
for Class Discussion (within or following the text) check understanding 
and open up avenues of thought and application. Self-tests covering re- 
lated chapters are scattered throughout the book. These are mainly ob- 
jective-type questions, of value to the student for review of essential 
facts and to the instructor either for testing or as a pattern for other 
questions. A Teachers’ Manual offers suggestion for teaching, solutions 
for all problems, lists of books for the library, minimum laboratory equip- 
ment that is needed, and suggested educational films and other visual aids 
that may be helpful for classroom use. 


BLASSINGAME, WYATT. For Better, For Worse. New York 16: Thomas Y. 


Crowell Co. 1951. 241 pp. $3.00. The story of the struggles of a young 
GI, who, with his wife and daughter, goes to college. To the husband it 
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proves an exciting new world but to the wife, their new and strange sur 
roundings seem almost terrifying. 


BLEEKER, SONIA. The Sea Hunters. New York 16: William Morrow and Co., 


Inc. 1951. 159 pp. $2.00. This is the third book in the author’s series on 
North American Indian tribes. Indians of the Longhouse, the story of the 
Iroquois, and The Apache Indians are the first two in the series. Unlike 
the Iroquois and other Eastern tribes, the Northwest Coast Indians were 
not farmers. Since high mountains come down almost to the ocean in the 
Northwest, these Indians had no fields in which to grow corn and beans 
and squash. So their whole existence depended on the creatures of the 
sea. These Indians had great respect for the animals they hunted. They 
believed that the salmon, sea otter, porpoise, whale, halibut, or herring 
were willing to be caught, so that the people would have food, blubber, 
and skins. In return, the spirit of the animal must not be offended. Rites 
such as the Salmon Ceremony were an important part of the tribal religion. 


BRADLEY, J. H. World Geography. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1951. 495 pp. 





$3.72. This book presents geography as world-wide geographic forces 
which play so vital a role in the lives of people. It is not presented 
simply as physical or economic geography; it is presented as a living 
drama and not as a catalogue of dead and disconnected statistics. Here 
the meaning and relationships of geographic facts are pointed out as well 
as the functional interdependence of peoples and places on a world-wide 
basis. This book together with its workbook seeks to train pupils in the 
techniques of thinking geographically about world problems so that they 
will be better able to cope with the world forces which are shaping their 
individual and national fate. The book is divided into six major units 
with twenty-two chapters. It also contains many pictures, illustrations, 
and maps as well as an index. Each chapter has a list of statements to 
correct and questions for discussion, and suggestions as to things to do, 
and books to read. 


BROCK, W. R. Britain and the Dominions. New York 10: Cambridge Univer 


sity Press. 1951. 526 pp. This is a history of the British empire come 
posed of four parts with forty chapters. Part I is mainly an introductory 
narrative which sketches the historical background before 1763. Part II 
describes the loss of America, the transformation of Great Britain by 
mechanized industry and religious revival, the beginnings of the great 
emigration, and the social, economic, and political problems which faced 
the Empire up to the middle of the nineteenth cenmry. Part III deals with 
the changes wrought by improved communications, with the development 
of self-government, with the acquisition of a tropical Empire, and with 
the rise of imperialism. Part IV deals with the twentieth century empire. 


BUCHANAN, LAMONT. The World Series and Highlights of Baseball. New 


York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1951. 256 pp. $3.95. This book covers 
pictorially the entire history of the World Series, plus pennant-deciding 
games, regular season highspots, and other epic events of America’s most 
popular, most followed sport. Baseball’s blue ribbon event, the World 
Series, is shown from its advent in 1903 right up to the first ‘‘play ball’’ 
of this season. 


BUDD, LILLIAN. April Snow. Phila. 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1951. 317 pp. 











$3.00. Here is a novel of courage rising above adversity, of true religion 
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triumphing over bigotry and humanity prevailing over vicissitude. Here 
is its heroine, Sigrid, who faces day by day the difficulties of an unhappy 
marriage to the morose Peter, who weaves, cooks, tends the cattle, and 
ploughs the fields of her lonely island farm off the coast of Sweden and 
who mothers her eleven children with perceptive love and understanding. 
There is, too, Sigrid’s grandfather, Morfar, the great old man from the sea, 
who brings books, gifts, and championing love to his family. 


BURMAN, B. L. Children of Noah. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1951. 


232 pp. $3.50. Here are actual contemporary characters as colorful as 
any Mark Twain knew: Captain Dick Dicharry of the Tennessee Belle; 
and Captain Bill Menke. Here are the fishermen of the overflow country, 
who live in houses built on hollow logs, so that their dwellings rise and 
fall with the changing waters. Here are the Chinese of the shrimp plat- 
forms in Barataria Bay, living in villages built on stilts out in the sea, 
like some exotic settlement near Hong Kong. Here are the simple hill 
folk of the headwaters of the Cumberland, che fiddlers to whom all tunes 
are alike, or the moonshiners who send their children to church school 
and try to pay the tuition with home-made whiskey. These are the ‘‘Child- 
ren of Noah,’’ ever at the mercy of the rising waters. 


CALDWELL, C. W. Modern Single Wing Football. Philadelphia 5: J. B. 


Lippincott Co. 1951. 283 pp. $5.00. The gridiron mastermind who coached 
the Tiger’s undefeated 1950 eleven reveals here the secrets of his scien- 
tific approach for the benefit of thousands of professionals, college and 
school coaches, players and serious students of the game. With 109 dia- 
grams, 68 photographs, and detailed analyses of all the basic single wing 
plays and of their many variations, this is an advanced and practical 
examination of the single wing system that Caldwell had developed with 


such marked success. 


CARHART, A. H. Watermor Your Life. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


1951. 312 pp. $3.50. Here is a refreshing and earth-soaking rain falling 
on a desert of waste, misinformation, and nation-wide confusion. The 
book comes at a time when, all across this once well-watered continent, 
crippling water shortages have been appearing while ground waters con- 
tinue to recede and demands increase. The author has brought together 
an assemblage of factors from right under our noses and interpreted them 
in terms of their mass impact on our individual welfare and continental 


prosperity. 


CARSON, R. L. The Sea Around Us. New York 11: Oxford University Press. 


1951. 238 pp. $3.50. Beginning with a description of how the earth ac- 
quired its oceans, the book covers such topics as how life began in the 
primeval sea; the hidden lands; the life recently discovered in the abyss 
by highly delicate sounding apparatus; currents and tides; mineral re- 


sources. It answers many questions that have puzzled the layman and is 


filled with a great deal of entertaining lore. The information is the most 
up to date available, some of it based on oceanographic studies as recent 
as 1950 and never before published in book form. The book is illustrated 
by two fathograms, charts of ocean currents, and a double-page chart of 
the history of the earth and its life. 

CLARK, GAREL. Let’s Start Cooking. New York 11: William R. Scott. 1951. 


69 pp. 


This book of twenty-nine recipes takes the beginner by use of 
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pictures, step by step to achievement. The first eleven recipes don’t even 
need a stove. 

CLYMER, ELEANOR. Tommy’s Wonderful Airplane. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 1951. 212 pp. $2.75. Tommy Brown was very much interested in 
airplanes. He made model planes and studied books on flying and could 
hardly wait to grow up so that he could fly his own plane. He told his 
Uncle Joe, who worked for an airplane factory, that for his birthday he 
would like a real little plane that he could sit in and fly. Tommy didn’t 
really expect to get one, of course, so imagine his joy when the express- 
man brought a huge box containing a beautiful little plane, with real 
wings, a perfect copy of a big one. Only it wouldn’t go. There was no 
fuel tank and no place to put gasoline. 

COLBERT, E. H. The Dinosaur Book. New York 18: McGrawHill Book Co., 
Inc. 1951. 156 pp. $4.00. In this book, the author creates a vivid glimpse 
into the lost world of the geologic past when strange and fantastic creas 
tures dominated the earth. He discusses the weird amphibians, reptiles, 
and land animals that preceded the dinosaurs on earth; the evolution of 
dinosaurs both grass-eating and carnivorous; and the further evolution of 
the earliest birds and sea serpents. In this text, with hundreds of inter 
esting photographs, line drawings, and charts, the author describes how 
the different dinosaurs looked and lived, and he follows their changes 
through the geologic ages down to their presenteday survivors. 

COLVER, A. R. Joan Foster in Europe. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
1951. 243 pp. $2.50. Her college days over, Joan Foster realizes a long- 
cherished dream. With a group of students she goes to Switzerland for a 
winter of study in that lovely land. She goes with an open mind and an 
eager heart, ready to make new friends and add to her knowledge of the 
world in which she lives. 

COOMBS, CHARLES. Young Readers’ Mystery Stories. New York 10: Lantern 
Press. 1951. 192 pp. $2.50. This book contains all the elements of good 
mystery; action, thrills, excitement and danger, without any of the blood- 
thirsty criminal elements. The stories are well within the scope of the 
young readers’ imagination. 

CROSS, E. A.; MEYER, F. M.; and REPPERT, E. L. Literature A Series of 
Anthologtes. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1951. This Series of Ane 
thologies provides basic literary materials which will enlarge the stu- 
dent’s realm of interest, knowledge, and understanding. Because reading 
is a tool and not an end in itself, the authors have carefully chosen se- 
lections which are not only of highest literary merit but which are also 
related to other secondary-school subjects and to the art of living in to- 
day’s world. The organization of the series permits adaptation to the 
varied curricula of secondary schools. Within reasonable limits, the order 
in which the books are used may be varied to conform to local courses of 
study. The following order, however, is suggested as that which is more 
likely than any other to conform to typical curricula: Appreciating Litera- 
ture (513 pp.), Understanding Literature (515 pp.), Interpreting Literature 
(581 pp.), Types of Literature, Heritage of American Literature, Heritage 
of British Literature. The seventh book in the series, Heritage of the 

World’s Literature, may be used either instead of or in addition to any of 

the last three titles mentioned in the foregoing list. It will be observed 
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that there are seven books in the series, whereas there are at most six 
That of itself is evidence of the flexi- 


years in our secondary schools. 
It is expected, 


bility of application of the individual books in this series. 
however, that in most secondary schools which use anthologies at both 
the junior and senior high-school levels, the first three books named above 
will be used with minor variations in order as a junior high-school unit; 
and that in the senior high school three of the four remaining books of the 
series will be used for basal purposes, with the possibility of using the 
additional book for supplementary purposes. Not only is the series flexi- 
ble: each volume is in itself adaptable to the interests of particular 
groups. Each book contains a library of all sorts of literary treasures. 
Study questions are designed with four goals: thorough understanding of 
content; appreciation of such technicalities as plot, characterization, and 
poetic elements; independence of thought and actions; and constant 
broadening of interest and understanding. Many provisions for group 
activity have been included. There are plans for panel discussion, group 
writing, presentation of plays, and choral reading. Suggested group re- 
search projects will increase the student’s familiarity with existing li- 
brary facilities and at the same time stimulate his active curiosity. 

New York 22: Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. 1951. 346 pp. $4.00. This book is banned in Soviet Russia 
today. Although it is the disillusioned report of a journey through the 
Russia of the Czars in 1839, the conditions described are so closely 
parallel to those of the present that more than a century after its publi- 
cation an American general and ambassador wrote: “I could have taken 
many pages verbatim from Custine’s journal and... sent them to the State 


Department as my own official reports.’’ 
New York: Globe Book Co. 1951. 


293 pp. This book has been adapted by Glenn Holder and edited by 
Maurice Lapman. It is the stirring story of this thrilling adventure in 
England written within the range of the average high-school reader’s 
ability. The sentence structure has been modernized to the extent that 
the author’s long, rambling sentences have been simplified. Difficult 
words are either replaced by simpler words or retained with footnotes 
added. Included also are suggested general topics for compositions and 
other topics arranged by chapters for study and discussion, as well as 


reading comprehension tests on the chapters. 
New York: Friendship Press. 1951. 


151 pp. $2.00. In spelling out his program, Dr. Douglass gives careful 
attention to many important aspects of American life=the vast internal 
migrations and their effects on our way of life; our changing townecounty 
relations; the meaning of the community spirit; the dilemmas of suburbia; 
the church meeting of yesterday, today, and tomorrow; and the interlock- 
ing of Christian ethics with the principles of business enterprise. 


DRUMMOND, A. L. Story of American Protestantism. Boston 8: Beacon 


Press. 1951. 430 pp. $6.00. The first part of the volume traces the 


"Colonial Genesis’? in the old colonies; the second, ‘‘Unification,’’ 
describes the “great awakening’’ and the developments leading to and 


following from the Revolution. 
tionalism.”’ 


Book III illustrates the growth of ‘'Sec- 
Book IV, ‘*The Frontier and the Faith,’? discusses the 
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nineteenth century expansion up to the Civil War, the slavery question, 
and the Negro churches. The last part, ‘Modern American Religion,”’ 
contains well-informed judgment on such topics as ‘The Social Gospel,’’ 
**Theological Restatement,’’ and ‘Preaching and Worship.”’ 

EATON, JEANETTE. Washington, The Nation’s First Hero. New York 16: 
William Morrow and Co., Inc. 1951. 71 pp. $2.00. The story begins when 
Washington carried an important message from the governor of Virginia to 
the French fort on the Ohio River, five hundred wilderness miles away. 
This incident of Washington’s youth sounds the keynote of all his crowded 
life. In each situation, as his fame grew, he was the man to be de- 
pended on, the leader to whom others turned, certain that he would be 
both wise and decisive. 

FINNEY, G. E. Sleeping Mines. New York 3: Longman’s, Green and Co., 
Inc. 1951. 241 pp. $2.50. In the West, water and mines are still some- 
times the occasion for skulduggery, thieving, or even murder. The 
danger and excitement in this novel about a young girl, who decides to 
save a mine and find her father’s last rich strike, are as authentic as 
the majestic mountain scenery. 

FISH, H. D. The Boy’s Book of Verse. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1951. 288 pp. $2.75. This collection is made for three kinds of boys: the 
boy who does not care at ail for poetry; the boy who doesn’t know he 
cares for poetry; and the boy who is lucky enough to have discovered 
the thrill that is in a swinging sea-song, a war poem or a narrative ballad, 
and the inspiration of a fine thing finely said in poetry. There are 170 
poems of all times, all lands, and all moods. They are arranged in four 
sections; Story Poems, Outdoor Poems, Poems of Peace and War, and 
Songs of Life. The selection is based on practical boys’ taste, gained 
from boys themselves, and from teachers and librarians closely in touch 
with boys and their chosen reading. 

FURMAN, A. L. Young Readers Pioneer Stories. New York 10: Lantern 
Press. 1951. 189 pp. $2.50. The ten stories in this book are exciting 
episodes in the pioneer life of America and in each is found the basic 
principles of courage, fair play, integrity, and the Golden Rule. 

- Young Readers Wild Life Stories. New York 10: Lantern Press. 
1951. 191 pp. $2.50. Here are eleven interesting stories about the ac- 
tivities of animals, fish, and birds in their natural habitat. 

GAINES, P. C.; BINDER, L. O.; and WOODRIFF, RAY. Introduction to 
Modern Chemistry. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co. 1951. 576 pp. $4.75. 
The plan of the first two thirds of the book is in rather close accord 
with present trends in teaching practice, although atomic structure is 
introduced somewhat earlier than is customary so that full use may be 
made of it in the discussions of chemical behavior which follow. After 
an introductory chapter and a chapter on measurements, units, and cale 
culations, the nature of matter, atomic structure, and the Periodic Table 
are taken up. The succeeding chapters deal with gases, determination of 
atomic and molecular weights, molecular formulas, oxygen, hydrogen, 
water, solutions, energy, and the nonmetals. Throughout the book fre- 
quent use has been made of illustrative problems, and questions and 
problems to test the student’s comprehension are included at the end of 
each chapter. The greater part of the last third of the book is devoted 
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to the metals which are discussed, not in the usual fashion, according 
to families, but in the order in which they are met in a typical scheme of 


qualitative analysis for cations. 
New York 16: William 


Morrow and Co., Inc. 1951. 222 pp. $3.00. ‘‘A fisherman’s spring must 
start, I think, with the opening of the trout season.’’ That is the au- 
thor’s opinion and that is where he starts this lively, informed discussion 
which ranges from the intricate mechanics of fly fishing to the broad 
statement of his own philosophy of life. 

Looking South, New York: Friendship Press. 1951. 119 
pp. 50¢. The purpose of this book is to help young people north of the 
Rio Grande to develop a real interest in young people in Latin America; 
to understand some of their particular problems, needs, achievements, 
and opportunities; to become acquainted with what Evangelical youth are 
doing in their churches; and to find practical ways of developing a 
greater feeling of oneness between young people of the United States 
and Canada and their contemporaries in Latin America. The text is also 
accompanied by a 48page manual on ‘‘How to Use Looking South.”’ 


HEUMAN, WILLIAM. Wonder Boy. New York 16: William Morrow and Co., Inc. 


HILLIARD, C. C. The Cross, The Sword, and The Dollar. 


HOPPENSTEDT, E. M. Secret of Stygian River. 


HOWARD, G. P. We Americans: North and South. 





1951. 186 pp. $2.50. This is the story of a brilliant pitcher in the making, 
and it is also the story of the catcher who discovered him and headed 
him for fame. The pitcher was a seventeen-yearold farm boy who had 
taught himself to pitch by throwing into an old mattress nailed to the barn. 

New York: North 
River Press. 1951. 197 pp. $3.00. The central theme of this book has to 
do with United States policy. The search is for an absolute principle by 
which to unify all aims and courses of action of the American Republic. 
This is a book that tries to find out why some standards and some aims 
are right, and others wrong, rather than to determine specific policy and 


procedure. 
New York 17: Harcourt, 


Brace and Co. 1951. 233 pp. $2.50. Martin discovers a map of an under 
ground cave and a code message in the stock of an old flintlock gun that 
had belonged to the legendary John Swift who had mined silver in Ken- 
tucky in the 1760’s. Surely this was the key to the silver treasure Swift 
had hidden so well that no one had succeeded in finding it in many years 
But someone else had a copy of the map=-someone who 
pushed Martin into the underground river one day. Could Martin and his 
friends decipher the secret message and find the treasure first? Could 
they find it before the state began building the new highway that would 
destroy the Gillis’ cherished farm and the limestone ridge masking the 
cave? Their search ends in a startling climax, played out against an 


eerie background of stalagmites, darkness, and the icy Stygian River. 
New York: Friendship 


of searching. 


Press. 1951. 148 pp. $2.00. Latin America, the Western hemisphere’s vast 
melting pot for all the world’s races, is here presented. It is the result of 
a quarter of a century of missionary work and careful observation in all 
twenty of the Latin American countries. The author gives us not only an 
overeall view, but also hundreds of intimate details about the life of 
these national and ethnic groups and the state of the church among them. 
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HUFF, THEODORE. Charlie Chaplin. New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc. 


1951. 370 pp. $4.50. This is the absorbing story of a young London mu- 
sic hall comic who rose to become one of the greatest pantomimes of all 
time and probably the greatest single screen attraction in the history of 
the movies. It is a story filled with the wonderful laughter and pathos, 
the magnificent acting and slap-stick comedy of the little man with the 
cane and derby and moustache. Charlie Chaplin’s little tramp, the uni- 
versal underdog with profound and tragic overtones, is the most beloved 
movie character in the entire world. 


KELSEY, VERA. Red River Runs North! New York 16: Harper and Bros. 


1951. 317 pp. $3.75. Red River Valley is roughly halved between Canada 
and the United States and it has had a long and vital part in the develop- 
ment of the two nations. Yet until flood waters, lapping at the gates of 
Winnipeg, dramatically focused attention on the Red River of the North, 
the modern world knew little of the rich and virile land=some 110,000 
square miles in areamwhich is drained by its wriggling 700-mile course. 
The valley has affected the destiny of nations and great enterprises far 
beyond its own borders. Without some knowledge of Red River Valley, it 
is as impossible to know the history of either the United States or Can- 
ada as to complete a jigsaw puzzle with a major piece missing. 


KIRK, J. G.; MUMFORD, G. E.; and QUAY, M. H. General Clerical Pro- 


cedures. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 336 pp. This book is de- 
signed to train students to perform the duties required of office workers. 
Specific job training is afforded, and at the same time facility in the 
fundamental processes is developed. All of the basic clerical activities, 
such as purchasing, receiving, stocking, handling cash, computing time 
and pay rolls, and filing, involve calculations in the fundamental proc- 
esses. Students soon realize that clerical duties cannot be carried on 
successfully without skill in these processes. A workbook of 123 pages 
containing a wealth of forms accompanies the text. 


KLOTS, A. B. A Field Guide to the Butterflies. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin 


Co. 1951. 365 pp. $3.75. As millions of Americans turn more and more to 
the outdoors for their recreation, the joys of butterfly collecting=known 
for generations in Europe—are being discovered by many people of all 
ages. The volume, in which 247 species are illustrated in full color, 
tells the beginner everything he needs to know about making a butterfly 
collection. It describes and tells the reader how to identify every butter 
fly found east of the Great Plains from Greenland to Mexico; it tells 
about the habits, the range, the food plant of the caterpillar, the type of 
ccuntry in which the butterfly is likely to be found. But this is more than 
a guide to butterflies; it is a guide to field natural history as illustrated 
by the butterflies. A key volume in the Field Guide Series, it deals with 
basic topics of all nature study: life zones and their indicator plants, 
ecology, the principles of scientific classification and nomenclature, 
subspecies, and geographic variation. 


KOSSAK, ZOFIA. The CovenanteA Novel About Abraham. New York: Roy 








Publishers. 1951. 381 pp. $3.50. The author tells the story of Abraham 
from the time when, as a shepherd chieftain on the plains outside Ur, 
he was prompted by Divine revelation to lead his tribe from the fertile 
Euphrates valley into the wilderness. The long years of wandering, the 
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HOPPENSTEDT, E. M. Secret of Stygian River. New York 17: Harcourt, 


Brace and Co. 1951. 233 pp. $2.50. Martin discovers a map of an under 
ground cave and a code message in the stock of an old flintlock gun that 
had belonged to the legendary John Swift who had mined silver in Ken- 
tucky in the 1760’s. Surely this was the key to the silver treasure Swift 
had hidden so well that no one had succeeded in finding it in many years 
of searching. But someone else had a copy of the map=—someone who 
pushed Martin into the underground river one day. Could Martin and his 
friends decipher the secret message and find the treasure first? Could 
they find it before the state began building the new highway that would 
destroy the Gillis’ cherished farm and the limestone ridge masking the 
cave? Their search ends in a startling climax, played out against an 
eerie background of stalagmites, darkness, and the icy Stygian River. 


HOWARD, G. P. We Americans: North and South, New York: Friendship 


Press. 1951. 148 pp. $2.00. Latin America, the Western hemisphere’s vast 
melting pot for all the world’s races, is here presented. It is the result of 
a quarter of a century of missionary work and careful observation in all 
twenty of the Latin American countries. The author gives us not only an 
overeall view, but also hundreds of intimate details about the life of 
these national and ethnic groups and the state of the church among them. 
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HUFF, THEODORE. Charlie Chaplin. New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc. 


1951. 370 pp. $4.50. This is the absorbing story of a young London mu- 
sic hall comic who rose to become one of the greatest pantomimes of all 
time and probably the greatest single screen attraction in the history of 
the movies. It is a story filled with the wonderful laughter and pathos, 
the magnificent acting and slap-stick comedy of the little man with the 
cane and derby and moustache. Charlie Chaplin’s little tramp, the uni- 
versal underdog with profound and tragic overtones, is the most beloved 
movie character in the entire world. 


KELSEY, VERA. Red River Runs North! New York 16: Harper and Bros. 


1951. 317 pp. $3.75. Red River Valley is roughly halved between Canada 
and the United States and it has had a long and vital part in the develop- 
ment of the two nations. Yet until flood waters, lapping at the gates of 
Winnipeg, dramatically focused attention on the Red River of the North, 
the modern world knew little of the rich and virile land=some 110,000 
square miles in areamwhich is drained by its wriggling 700-mile course. 
The valley has affected the destiny of nations and great enterprises far 
beyond its own borders. Without some knowledge of Red River Valley, it 
is as impossible to know the history of either the United States or Can- 
ada as to complete a jigsaw puzzle with a major piece missing. 


KIRK, J. G.; MUMFORD, G. E.; and QUAY, M. H. General Clerical Pro- 


cedures. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 336 pp. This book is de- 
signed to train students to perform the duties required of office workers. 
Specific job training is afforded, and at the same time facility in the 
fundamental processes is developed. All of the basic clerical activities, 
such as purchasing, receiving, stocking, handling cash, computing time 
and pay rolls, and filing, involve calculations in the fundamental proc- 
esses. Students soon realize that clerical duties cannot be carried on 
successfully without skill in these processes. A workbook of 123 pages 
containing a wealth of forms accompanies the text. 


KLOTS, A. B. A Field Guide to the Butterflies. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin 


Co. 1951. 365 pp. $3.75. As millions of Americans turn more and more to 
the outdoors for their recreation, the joys of butterfly collecting=known 
for generations in Europe—are being discovered by many people of all 
ages. The volume, in which 247 species are illustrated in full color, 
tells the beginner everything he needs to know about making a butterfly 
collection. It describes and tells the reader how to identify every butter 
fly found east of the Great Plains from Greenland to Mexico; it tells 
about the habits, the range, the food plant of the caterpillar, the type of 
ccuntry in which the butterfly is likely to be found. But this is more than 
a guide to butterflies; it is a guide to field natural history as illustrated 
by the butterflies. A key volume in the Field Guide Series, it deals with 
basic topics of all nature study: life zones and their indicator plants, 
ecology, the principles of scientific classification and nomenclature, 
subspecies, and geographic variation. 


KOSSAK, ZOFIA. The CovenanteA Novel About Abraham. New York: Roy 











Publishers. 1951. 381 pp. $3.50. The author tells the story of Abraham 
from the time when, as a shepherd chieftain on the plains outside Ur, 
he was prompted by Divine revelation to lead his tribe from the fertile 
Euphrates valley into the wilderness. The long years of wandering, the 
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sojourn in Egypt, and the ultimate arrival in the Promised Land form the 
theme of this long and impressive novel. The Old Testament story is 
followed very closely. 

LANDIS, J. T., and LANDIS, M. G. Youth and Marriage. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1951. 320 pp. This manual has been prepared with the purpose 
of helping the student to examine his own family background and to un- 
derstand how this background has influenced his development and his 
attitudes. The individual’s present attitudes, growing out of his past 
experiences, affect his choice of a mate and his responses to his role 
as a spouse and a parent. This manual, through discussion suggestions, 
exercises, socio-dramas, role playing, field trips, films, and suggestions 
for reflective thinking, attempts to help the student appraise many differ- 
ent facets of his personality, his attitudes, his concepts of his role in 
life, his expectations conceming marriage. Such an appraisai should 
enable one to choose a mate more wisely and to meet constructively the 
challenges of marriage and parenthood. 

LARDNER, JOHN. White Hope and Other Tigers. Philadelphia 7: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1951. $2.75. With the exception of Chapter I, this ma- 
terial appeared originally in The New Yorker in somewhat different style. 
It is a story about the life of a pugilist. 

LAWRENCE, MILDRED. Tallie. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1951. 213 pp. $2.50. The Jarretts adopt eleven-year-old Tallie as sister 
to Celia. They move to a chicken farm, but decide to start a tourist 
motel instead. The author tells of Tallie’s growth in self-confidence and 
her final acceptance by the family. 

LEE, E. M. He Wears Orchids. New York: Friendship Press. 1951. 181 pp. 
$2.50. A worldsrenowned Brazilian botanist, a famous woman who is 
pioneering in sex education for young people, an esteemed businessman 
who attributes his whole way of work and life to Christ=these are just a 
few of the eighteen remarkable people whose biographies the author has 
drawn. 

LEYSON, B. W. Atomic Energy in War and Peace. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1951. 217 pp. $3.75. The author gathered together all the 
information needed to make clear the problems and complexities of atomic 
energy=the atomic bomb, the hydrogen bomb, medical and industrial uses, 
bomb protection, efc. In comparing atomic and hydrogen bombs, the au- 
thor discusses their effects, the various types of casualties, the ways of 
defending oneself against atomic attack, radiation detection instruments 
such as pocket dosimeters, film badge meters and Geiger counters, and 
finally, the uses which atomic energy can serve for the good of mankind. 
He dismisses many prevalent misconceptions and places accurate infor- 
mation for the benefit of all in a simple and concise form. 

Library of Great Painters. Portfolio Editions. New York 14: Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc., 421 Hudson Street. 1951. $1.25 per volume. The set of five is com- 
posed of: Van Gogh with texts and commentaries by Meyer Schapiro; 
Renoir with texts and commenmries by Milton S. Fox; El Greco with 
texts and commentaries by John F. Matthews; Masterpieces of Italian 
Painting with texts and commentaries by James W. Thompson; and Great 
Masterpieces with texts and commentaries by Milton S. Fox. Each vok 
ume contains ten large size, full-color reproductions tipped in by hand, 
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and compact texts plus individual commentaries for each picture, written 
by top people in the field. 

LIEF, ALFRED. Harvey Firestone, Free Man of Enterprise. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1951. 336 pp. $3.00. This is the true story of 
an Ohio farm boy who became one of the great industrial leaders of the 
modern world. But more than that it is the absorbing chronicle of an ex- 
citing period in our nation’s growth. In the first half of the twentieth 
century more amazing inventions and material improvements came into 
being than in any other period of history. Here, in the story of Harvey 
Firestone and his pioneer work in the field of rubber manufacturing, you 
see how American business ingenuity and imagination helped bring about 
this remarkable material progress. You follow the dynamic development 
of a small local business into a national industry and then into an im 
ternational structure with factories and rubber plantations in many dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

LIVINGSTONE, HELEN, and MARONI, ANN. Everyday Grooming. Blooming 
ton, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight. 1951. 175 pp. $2.75. This book is 
written for the individual who is concerned with her personal appearance. 
It tells how to do the many things necessary to keep one’s appearance 
smart and modish. In simple, step-by-step manner it shows how to per 
form each detail of grooming, how to select appropriate make-up, hair 
style, clothing, etc. It covers all phases of home grooming. 

LYONS, DOROTHY. Dark Sunshine. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1951. 244 pp. $2.50. Two years before, horse-loving Blythe Hyland 
would have been thrilled with the news that the family was moving 
back to an Arizona ranch, but now—what difference did it make to her? 
What could a thin, listless girl, crippled by polio, do on a ranch? Then 
the haunting vision of Blind Man’s Pocket, a deep, spring-fed valley 
tucked away in a range of mountains, tempted her to try riding a horse 
again and, once she had conquered her initial panic, Blythe felt the 
world might be hers once more. It was slow, often painful work for 
the crippled girl but, when an endurance ride offered Blythe her only 
chance to win athletic honors towards a scholarship, both horse and rider 
were ready for the grueling test. 

MARSHALL, E. L. Ruth. Portland 6, Maine: Falmouth Publishing House. 
1951. 195 pp. $2.50. In the form of a modern novel, the author has pre- 
sented the beautiful love story of Ruth and Boaz. True to the King James 
version of this beloved story, here is one of the most accurate noveliza- 
tions of it ever done. 

MARSHALL, L. R. Photography for Teen-Agers. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1951. 165 pp. $2.95. An expert who really knows her subject shows 
how much fun and lasting pleasure photography really is. Seventeen chap- 
ters cover every phase from using the box-camera to flash-bulbs, movie- 
making, and the use of color film. You find out what makes a camera 
click, how light works on lens and film, and even how to develop, print, 
and enlarge pictures at home. 

MASON, G. F. Animal Tools. New York 16: William Morrow and Co., Inc. 
1951. 94 pp. $2.00. A naturalist-artist on the staff of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York writes about common animals or in- 
sects that anyone can observe easily. For example, when a mosquito 

bites, it uses an amazing assortment of tiny tools—a pair of saws; two 
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lancets; and two syringes, one to inject a fluid that makes the blood run 
freely and the other to draw it out. The explanation of the operation may 
not make you enjoy a mosquito bite, but it will surely make you respect 
the equipment and skill of the little surgeon. 


McCLINTON, MORRISON. Antique Collecting for Everyone. New York 18: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. 268 pp. $5.00. For the many thousands of 
would-be collectors who have a love for fine antiques but limited means 
with which to buy them, this illustrated volume provides the ideal solu- 
tion. A separate chapter is devoted to each of the different types of an- 
tiques, ranging from chalk figures, pottery, brass and copper, woodenware, 
stone jugs, needlework, etc., to trivets and andirons, white and colored 
glassware, and mirrors and picture frames. 


McKINNEY, R. J. Famous Old Masters of Painting. New York 16: Dodd, 


Mead and Co. 1951. 135 pp. $2.50. This book offers a sound basis for 
the study, appreciation, and enjoyment of all art. In this book, the author 
describes the lives, principal works, and the fundamental contributions 
to the field of art of nineteen of the Old Masters of painting—Giotto di 
Bondone, Masaccio, Fra Angelico, Piero della Francesca, Sandro Bot- 
ticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, The Vaa Eycks, 
Peter Bruegel The Elder, Peter Paul Rubens, Albrecht Direr, Frans Hals, 
Rembrandt, Vermeer, El Greco, Diego Velasquez, Francisco Goya. 


MEYER, ROBERT. Festivals U. S. A. New York 19: Ives Washburn, Inc. 


1951. 438 pp. $4.50. Almost everybody knows of the Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans, and of such a famous annual event as the Berkshire Music Fes- 
tival. But how many are aware of the hundreds of colorful celebrations 
that take place each year in every corner of the land=wonderful events 
that reflect the occupations, the interests, and the heritage of the American 
people? Entries range from brief listings, where the events are obvious 
in character, to page-length factual descriptions giving the origin and 
history of the more than 1200 important festivals. In addition, the author 
has included in each chapter a wealth of miscellaneous information to 
suggest the character of each state. The chapter arrangement is by 
states, connecting geographically from East to West and back again 
through the Sun Belt. At the head of each chapter is a gay drawing sym- 
bolizing the principal activities of that particular state. A comprehensive 
index points the way to all events of a certain type as well as to each 


event by name. 


MILLER, DAVID. The Chain and The Link. New York: The World Publishing 


Co. 1951. 376 pp. $3.50. This is the unforgettable story of deep emo- 
tional conflict between a man and a woman=—a powerful psychological 
study so universal in its implications that it transcends boundaries of 
time and place. Ezra—proud, turbulent, and brilliant—is the intellectual 
prodigy of a little Lithuanian Jewish community in the time of Tsar Alex- 


ander and Napoleon. Wife, Leah, is chosen for him, but Ezra, although 


he lives with her, inwardly rejects her completely. Only after a long and 
epic journey in search of himself does he reach a psychological consum- 
mation with the wife who has remained tenaciously in love with him. 
Fierce, proud, an aristocrat among his people, Ezra finally grasps the 
wisdom of the words of Nathan Ravitch the Enlightener: ‘‘We all stand 
linked in one huge chain of existence.”’ 
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MOUNTEVANS, ADMIRAL LORD. Man Against the Desolate Antarctic. New 
York 17: Wilfred Funk, Inc. 1951. 188 pp. $3.00. This book is for all 
lovers of true adventure stories, and for readers who appreciate accounts 
of man against great odds. Here are men fighting the untamed elements 
for the sake of scientific investigation and hazardous adventure. This is 
a book ‘for people of all ages from ten to a hundred; a book written from 
experience by a sailoreexplorer who believes in adventure, youth and 
duty, a belief in all three of which is necessary if one wishes to make an 
extended visit to this cruel, silent continent.”’ 

MOORE, JIM, and MICOLEAU, TYLER. Football Techniques Illustrated. 
New York 16: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1951. 96 pp. $1.50. Published es- 
pecially for the beginning player and the new coach, this book tells how 
to play good football by showing how. Every bit of the brief, coaching 
advice is demonstrated by the hundreds of specially drawn illustrations. 
The book covers kicking, passing, running, tackling, and line play as in- 
dividual techniques and then shows how they are combined into the overe 
all picture of team offense and defense. The various forms of team de- 
fense are described and a complete cycle of Winged T plays are included 
as a part of team offense. 

NOLAN, J. B. The Schuylkill. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. 320 pp. $3.50. Many kinds of memories haunt the 
Schuylkill in its flow from behind the Blue Mountains of eastern Pennsyl+ 
vania to its junction with the Delaware at Philadelphia. Historically im- 
portant memories like those of a Revolutionary general and his ragged 
army freezing and nearly despairing through a long winter at Valley Forge 
before spring and an approaching French fleet changed the fortunes of 
war. Or of the immigration of Rhineland peasants into the wilderness of 
the upper river where for two hundred years their descendants have tena- 
ciously preserved the customs of the Pennsylvania Dutch. Or of an itin- 
erant Yankee trapper named Necho Allen, who lit a campfire one evening 
on a hillside of black shale along the headwaters, setting off a glow from 
rich veins of hard black gold that would later darken the face of the river. 
This is the author’s story of the Schuylkill and of the people who settled 
along its banks and of a way of life that developed there. 

NYE, R. B. Midwestern Progressive Politics. East Lansing: Michigan State 
College Press. 1951. 422 pp. $5.00. Pulling together the threads of recent 
American history, the author traces the rise and fall of Midwestern pro- 
gressivism from the days of the Grangers through the age of William Jen- 
nings Bryan and the insurgency of Fighting Bob La Follette to the pres- 
ent. These he presents in an interrelationship, all aspects of a Middle- 
western phenomenon, the later movements based upon the traditions of 
earlier ‘‘radicalism.”’ 

OAKES, MAUD. Beyond the Windy Place. New York 16: Farrar, Straus and 
Young. 1951. 338 pp. $3.50. This is the account of an American woman 
ethnologist who went to Todos Santos, a pueblo high in the remote and 
beautiful mountains of northwest Guatemala, in search of a tribe of Mayan 
Indians who still practice the religious customs of their ancestors. Maud 
Oakes’ search for the Mam Indians, proud and bellicose descendants of 

the Mayans; her life and friendship with them; her complex role as scien- 
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tist, photographer, sometime doctor, and medicine woman=this is the ab 
sorbing story that lies ‘*beyond the Windy Place.’’ 

New York: Harper 
and Bros. 1951. 223 pp. $3.00. This book is intended to give the reader 
a fuller understanding, appreciation, and enjoyment of the drama. It dis- 
cusses the nature of the drama, its fundamental forms, and its multitu- 
dinous vanities from ancient classic tragedy to the modern revue. It dis- 
cusses how the play is made. It relates the history of the drama. At the 
end of the book, a dictionary of terms provides aids to the vocabulary of 


the theater. 
New York 17: David McKay 


Co., Inc. 1951. 52 pp. $2.50. Here in lively text and beautiful pictures is 
Alaska’s exciting story beginning long before the days of its possession 
by Russia, to its purchase by the United States, to its position as Amer- 
ica’s front line of defense. The story unfolds like a colorful panorama= 
the imposing past giving way to the interesting and everechanging present, 
with its daily life, its emphasis on Alaska’s growing importance as an 
international travel and communications center, its young people with 
their schools and clubs and vacation-time activities; and its hopes of 
adding, in the very near future, another star to the American flag. 

New York 16: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 1951. 284 pp. $5.75. This book with its 215 beautiful plates, 
and text, tells the biography of the American home. With characteristic 
enterprise, Americans have unceasingly developed better and better places 
for living. Their homes have constantly changed with their tastes and 
their requirements. Here are the best examples from all over the land: 
Greek Revival mansions of Louisiana, baroque town houses from old 
Portland, New England salt boxes designed to keep the climate out, Cali- 
fornia ranch houses designed to let the climate in. 
This is the Life. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1951. 324 
pp. $2.00. This book is planned as a basic text for orientation classes. 
In it are the answers to the countless questions of the teen-ager moving 
away from the controls of childhood toward the new goal of responsible, 
well-adjusted maturity. 
Three Golden Nobles. New York 3: Longmans, Green 


and Co., Inc. 1951. 253 pp. $2.75. This lively story of adventure in foure 


teenth-century England conveys vividly how it must have felt to be a serf, 
with one’s very life sometimes forfeited to a tyrant. The boy Stephen, 
bound to the soil, longed to be a painter. But the penalty for running 
away might be death. Through the story of Stephen’s adventures runs the 
larger theme of the great ground swell toward freedom=—the idea that was 
so new and contagious. The daily life of the painters’ guilds, the color 
ful London of the period, are portrayed in authentic detail. One episode, 
the return of Edward, the Black Prince, from France with the royal cap- 
tives, the French King John and Prince Philippe, is an exciting reminder 


of the Age of Chivalry. 
New York 27: Columbia 


University Press. 1951. 319 pp. $4.00. This is a collection of tall tales 
Many of the “windies’’ in this book were contributed by 


from the Ozarks. 
elderly folk in the more isolated sections. 
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REED, C. A. Bird Guide. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc. 
1951. 240 pp. $1.50. This book contains over 300 full-color illustrations 
of 222 species of land birds east of the Rockies. The book is also in- 
dexed and cross-referenced. On each page is a national color illustration 
of the bird, with identifying text and notes on the song, nest, range, etc. 
Included are a color topography of a bird and a color key for simple field 
identification. 

REICHMANN, E.G. Hostages of Civilization. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1951. 
281 pp. $3.00. One of the most gifted and prosperous of Jewish communi- 
ties throughout the world, German Jewry served as a symbol that Jews 
could live successfully as an integral part of the country and culture of 
their adoption. Yet under Hitler, the German people felt it necessary to 
annihilate their Jewish population almost to the last traces. To what ex- 
tent do the motives behind the German atrocity exit in other countries of 
the world? Can Jews ever hope to live unmolested in predominantly Gen- 
tile nations? And if not, why did what happened in Germany take place? 
Against the background of the problems created by Haskalah (Jewish 
emancipation from the Ghetto) and the social history of modern Germany, 
Eva Reichmann tries to answer these questions. 

REYNOLDS, JAMES. The Grand Wide Way. New York 17: Creative Age Press. 
1951. 347 pp. $3.00. The people in this book live in the Grand Wide Way. 
They are the Irish sporting gentry, hunting, shooting, fishing and riding, 
living on the land=if not the fat of it—in gracious white country houses 
or halferuined castles. Here is an Irish novel filled with the green of Ire- 
land, the music of her speech, the dash of hunts and race-meets, the ele- 
gance of parties and balls=no pigs, no politics, no potatoes. 

RUNCIMAN, STEVEN. A History of the Crusades, Vol. I. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1951. 391 pp. Volume I of a three volume series 
covers the history of the first crusade from birth to its decline and the 
foundation of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

RUSH, W. M. Wild Horses of Rainrock. New York 3: Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc. 1951. 244 pp. $2.50. This is the story of young Dan Gordon who 
lived on a 100,000 acre Montana G-G ranch owned by his uncle, how he 
tamed wild horses and how he finally won the confidence of the ranch 
hands. 

RUXTON, G. F. Life in the Far West. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1951. 270 pp. $3.75. The author, from his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the trappers and traders of the American Far West, re- 
counts the story of two of the most adventurous of these hardy pioneers= 
Killbuck and La Bonté, whose daring bravery and hairbreadth escapes 
from their numerous Indian and “‘Spaniard’’ enemies were legend among 
their fellow frontiersmen. This is adventure at its height. It is the story 
of the rugged mountain men whose unflinching courage and total disregard 
for personal safety or comfort opened the Far West to the settlers who 
followed them. 

SCHNEIDER, HERMAN, and SCHNEIDER, NINA. You Among the Stars. New 
York 11: William R. Scott, Inc. 1951. Here is a simplified story of the 
earth, the sun, the moon, and the stars illustrated in color. 

SCHOLZ, JACKSON. Fullback for Sale. New York 16: William Morrow and Co, 

1951. 256 pp. $2.50. Mike Hardy went into his last high-school football 
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game with soaring ambition and faint hope. His heart was set on an 
“athletic scholarship’’ from Stratton University, whose representative 
was in the stands. But Mike was only a defensive back on an unfavored 
team. When Mike’s brilliant play, however, sparked his school to un- 
expected victory, he felt that his future was secure. But life in college 
as a football player had its problems. A lunch-wagon business and a 
protest against subsidizing college athletics climaxes the story. 


SMART, W. M. The Origin of the Earth, New York: Cambridge University 


Press. 1951. 247 pp. $2.75. This mortaleman’seeye view of the universe 
is given by an astronomer. It began in talks to groups of soldiers during 
the last war; it has grown a good deal since then, but it still addresses 
itself to those who are not astronomers. It refers to the latest knowledge 
about the cosmic and the atomic aspects of creation; it distinguishes be- 
tween scientific knowledge and intuitive knowledge, and makes clear the 
author’s authoritative grasp of the one, and his inability to dismiss 


the other. 
New York: The 


Macmillan Co. 1951. 235 pp. $3.50. This is a detailed and frightening 
account of Communists in this country during the past thirty years, of 
how they organize, recruit, penetrate trade unions and government agen- 
cies, and work ceaselessly to forward the world conspiracy of their 
masters in the Kremlin. The author tells how, at one time or another, he 
trailed, met, or arrested most of the major figures on the American Com- 


munist scene. 


SUMMERS, R. E. Editor. Subsidies for Farmers. New York 52: H. W. Wilson 


Co. 1951. 208 pp. $1.75. The book is a compilation of interesting argu- 
ments expressed by authorities with definitely differing beliefs. The 
editor ties the book together with running comments introducing each 
major division. The reader will find much of interest in the presentation 
and in the statistics showing the cost of the farm program, the percentage 
of the dollar paid for farm products that reach the producer and the aver- 
age farm income. He will find the last two chapters, ‘‘Looking Ahead at 
Fam Policy’’ and ‘tThe Current Crisis’? (Korea 1951), and the selective 
bibliography of particular immediate importance. 


SYME, RONALD. Cortes of Mexico. New York 16: William Morrow and Co., 


Inc. 1951. 191 pp. $2.50. Every now and then in the course of history 
there appears a man who stands out sharply above his contemporaries for 
his courage, persistence, and strength. Such a man was Hernando Cortes, 
conqueror of Mexico. From the time he left his native Spain at nineteen 
in the year 1504 to sail for the New World, his adventurous spirit never 
flagged. After five years in Hispaniola, Cortes set sail for the un- 
charted mainland. After a grueling march over the mountains and a 
victory over a hitherto unconquered tribe, he and his men reached the fair 
valley of Mexico and finally the city of Mexico itself, scene of the most 
advanced civilization north of Peru. Soon, however, Cortes, driven by 
his passion for discovery, left the scene of his triumph in search of new 


lands; and from this time on misfortune dogged him. 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 


1951. 352 pp. $3.00. This historical novel is the story of handsome, 
young, and virile William Johnson who arrived in Colonial New York 
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from Ireland with high hopes but no definite plans for improving his for- 
tune. His American uncle, Sir Peter Warren, who discovers his young 
and beautiful wife, Susannah, held tight in William’s embrace, suggests 
that the Mohawk Valley, far from the temptations of New York, might 
improve his nephew’s prospects. With Michael Byrne, ward of Sir Peter, 
William is sent into the wildermess, there to oversee Sir Peter’s vast 
land holdings and open up trade with the Indians. William finds this 
much to his liking and is soon made a member of the Mohawk tribe and 
becomes a leader in the struggle between the English and the French. 

THOMPSON, M. W. The Steadfast Heart. New York 3: Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc. 1951. 248 pp. $2.50. ‘*Uncle Luke’’ and ‘‘Aunt Julia” are ac- 
tually strangersmtwo weeks ago Jo and Dot had never heard of them. 
But as wards of the State they must accept their new foster family and 
learn to love the farm and the silent, shy couple who take them in. A 
new family crisis brings her foster family to stand behind Jo as firmly 
as rocks. Jo, secure now in her feeling of “tbelonging’’ can deal wisely 
with naughty little Dot, and go on to her own career and a happy future. 

TWAIN, MARK. Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. New York: Globe Book Co. 
1951. 233 pp. This book, adapted and abridged by Ollie Depew, is 
another of the Globe Series of simplified classics developed for youthful 
readers or those of limited vocabulary. Extended discourses have been 
shortened, words simplified, colloquialisms and superstitions reduced to 
include only those of interest to useful readers, and dialect retained 
only in so far as these all add to interest and information of the reader. 
Each chapter also has a list of questions for reading comprehension. 

TWAIN, MARK. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. New York: Globe Book Co. 
1951, 229 pp. This book, adapted by E. H. Schubert, is an abridged and 
simplified edition of this popular story. The vocabulary has been 
screened with the Thorndike-Lorge The Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 
Words. As a result nothing of the story has been lost but it has been 
made fascinating reading. Each chapter has a list of questions for as- 
certaining reading comprehension. 

WALDEN, A. E. A Girl Called Hank. New York 16: William Morrow and Co., 
Inc. 1951. 254 pp. $2.50. Basketball for Hank was the breath of life. 
Then came the new girls’ basketball coach, Maggie Dorn, whose injured 
hand had ruined her chances for athletic fame and left her embittered. 
Hank, as captain and star forward of the high-school team, took the brunt 
of the friction that developed between coach and team. How she worked 
out this problem in clashing personalities is one of the book’s interwoven 
themes. The other is Hank’s friendship with Greg, who roused in her a 
natural desire for the dates and attractive clothes that had previously 
seemed foolishness. 

WALDMAN, FRANK. Famous American Athletes of Today. Boston: L. C. 
Page and Co. 1951. 400 pp. $3.00. This is the twelfth volume in a 
series of famous American athletes published by this company. Included 
in the volume are the stories of sixteen famous persons: In baseball, 
Yogi Berra, Walt Dropo, Sid Gordon, George Kell, Ralph Kiner, Jim 
Konstanty, Bob Lemon, Phil Rizzuto, Eddie Stanky, Birdie Tebbets; 

in basketball, the Harlem Globetrotters; in football, Sid Luckman; in 
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golf, Jimmy Demaret; in horse racing, Johnny Longden; and in tennis, 
Jack Kramer, and Gussie Moran. 


WALLBANK, R. W. Man’s Story: World History in Its Geographic Setting. 


Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and Co. 1951. 768 pp. $3.76. This is a 
large book, in two-column format. Almost one quarter of its space is in 
illustrationspictures, maps, cartoons, charts. A series of amusing 
cartoons by Burr Shafer, well-known through his contributions in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, here takes a callow youth, ‘Hy Story,’’ 
from Stone Age to twentieth century. At the end of each unit, of which 
there are ten, the reader finds a ‘‘Reviewing Stand’”’ section, witn ques- 
tions, a summary, ideas for thought and study,. things to do, and books 
to read. The annotated bibliographies are aimed at young readers. The 
index has a helpful introduction. With each unit is also a special sec 
tion on the geographic setting. 


WALSH, W. S. International Encyclopedia of Prose and Poetical Quotations. 


Philadelphia 7: John C. Winston Co. 1951. 1104 pp. $4.95. This stand- 
atd reference work has been revised to include recent quotations of 
famous writers, statesmen, scientists, and educators. A 32-page supple- 
ment of comments on contemporary affairs, added to the thousands of 
ancient, modem, and traditional passages that form the basis of this 
book, makes it invaluable. In the supplement are quotations on the atom 
bomb, on the Iron Curtain, and on television. Included in the body of the 
book are quotations from every century and civilization so arranged that 
it’s an easy matter to locate a comment even if only one word is 
remembered. 


WARREN, BILLY. The Golden Palomino. New York: David McKay Co., Inc. 


1951. 199 pp. $2.50. Fourteen-year-old Ted shared a love and an am- 
bition with his father Bob Farraday, owner of the Wagon Wheel Ranch. 
Both Farradays were devoted to their ranch and to the open range. Both 
longed to own Wild Fire, a golden palomino stallion, with lightning in his 
heels. Young Ted, an expert rider, resolved to capture the horse. How 
he achieves this feat, with the help of his friend, the crippled Mexican 
boy, Tony; how Wild Fire is tamed for a special purpose; and how the 
stallion performs at the annual relay race make an absorbing story, filled 
with excitement and suspense. 


/ELSHIMER, HELEN. The Questions Girls Ask. New York 10: E. P. 


Dutton and Co. 1949. 154 pp. This book has been completely revised by 
Elizabeth L. O’Neil. In addition to a complete revision, there has been 
added a new chapter dealing with ‘‘the whys’’ that affect human behavior 
and how from them the individual girl can win confidence in herself. 
The book is written in teen-age language and the suggested answers are 
logical and should be of help to girls and even to their parents and their 
teachers. Each chapter is based on real problems of conduct and of 
principles which girls meet in their associations with other persons. 


YATES, R. F. Antique Reproduction for the Home Craftsman. New York 18: 





McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 202 pp. $4.00. This book is devoted en- 
tirely to the making of fine reproductions of early American antiques in 
pine, maple, and cherry. Here the home craftsman will find a wealth 
of practical information that will make his hobby more valuable and 
interesting. For the antique collector there is a wealth of tips and aids 
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known only to experts. Photographs, detailed descriptions, plans, and 
dimensional drawings show clearly how to reproduce such coveted pieces 
as corner cupboards, chairs, blanket chests, dressers, tables, and clock 
cases. It also includes instructions as to how to use the various tools, 
how to reproduce antique hardware, how to paint and finish articles so 
that they will have the appearance of antiques, and yet only cost a small 
fraction of the original. For example, an antique corner cupboard costing 
about $125 today can be reproduced for about $15. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


ABRAMS, F. W. The Stake of Business in Public School Education. New 
York 19: National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 W. 
45th St. 

All Teachers Can Teach Reading. Plainfield, N. J.: N. J. Secondary-School 
Teachers’ Association, 1035 Kenyon Ave. 1951. 63 pp. This yearbook 
isa manual on reading improvement at the secondary level. 

American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Publications of: 
The Community is Good Business by P. A. Michaels. 

Fair Employment Works by J. A. Thomas. 

Schools and Neighbors in Action by M. A. McCloskey and H. Sorokoff. 
Deal almost exclusively with projects, techniques, and procedures 
and are designed principally for the volunteer active in community 
relations work. The pamphlets are available at 20¢ each, 19¢ in 
quantities of 25 to 99, and 18¢ in quantities of 100 or more. 1951. 
34 pp. (each). 

American Policy Toward China. Washington 25, D. C.; Govt. Print. Office. 
1951. 49 pp. 20¢. Statement of Secretary of State Dean Acheson before a 
Joint Senate Committee on June 4, 1951. 

American Voluntary Aid to Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Reconstruc- 
tion in 1950. Washington 25, D. C.: Committee on Educational Recon- 
struction, U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, Dept. of State. An 
analysis of the sources of gifts by country, organization, etc. 

Analysis of Southern Regional Educational Journals. Lexington: University 
of Kentucky, Bureau of School Service. June, 1951. 91 pp. Nathanial 
B. McMillian inquires into the role of education association joumals in 
meeting the needs of Southern education from 1935 to 1949. 

Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation. (Bul. 143) Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Govt. Print. Office. 1951. 52 pp. 20¢ each; 25% discount 
on 100 or more. A summary of laws affecting labor, industrial relations, 
child labor, workmen’s benefits, etc., enacted January 1, 1950 to Novenr 
ber 1, 1950. 

Annual Report (1950). Medford, Massachusetts: School Department. 1951. 
109 pp. A report of the Superintendent in which the sections on special 
education, distributive education, the plant, and the work of the School 

Committee are unusually well done. 

Austria-A Summary of Facts and Figures. New York: Information Department of 

the Austrian Consulate General. 1950. 71 pp. The geography, history, 

government, and economy of Austria, with an emphasis on cultural devel- 
opments and achievements. Illustrated. 
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Autograph Musical Scores and Letters in the Whittall Collection. Washington 
25, D. C.: The Library of Congress, Music Division. 1951. 18 pp. May 
be obtained free. 

BEAGLE, S.; SCHENKLER, M.; WOOLFSON, W. C. English for Use. New 
York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1951. 152 pp. $1.12. A manual either for 
the slow learner or for youth or adults with foreign language backgrounds. 
Ten units on oral and written work are designed to build and improve 
vocabulary and structure. 

BEECHER, D. E., and BUMP, J. W. The Evaluation of Teaching in New York 
State. Albany: The University of the State of New York. 1951. 57 pp. 
Standards and procedures recommended by local advisory committees. 

BLAKESLEE, A. L. Blood—Your Gift of Life. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Pamphiets, 22 E. 38th St. 1951. 32 pp. 20¢. The story of plasma in 
popular language. 

Board of Education, Chicago 1: 228 North La Salle Street. Division of Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of Research and Statistics. Publications of: 

An Outline for Discussion of Holding Power 

High School Will be Different 

Talent Finding and Career Planning in the Chicago Public Schools 
Today’s Schools—Are They as Good as Yesterday’s? 

Should an A-Bomb Fall 

What Next?—For the 8A Graduate 

Books for You, Chicago 21: The National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 W. 68th St. 1951. 130 pp. A reading list for high-school students to 
encourage leisure reading. Classified, annotated, and restyled in at- 
tractive and appealing form. 

Bulletin of Education. Lawrence: School of Education, University of Kansas, 
Spring, 1951. 32 pp. Articles on varied topics—school plant, teacher sup- 
ply and demand, spelling methodology, typing, tape recorder, American 
educational work in postwar Japan. 

Citizens and Educational Policies. Washington 6: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W. June 1951. 19 pp. 15¢. Principles, 
needs, resources, and recommendations for community co-operation to 
improve schools. 

COCKING, WALTER. The Regional Introduction of Educational Practices. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1951. 86 pp. $2.10. A study of conditions that favor or inhibit 
change in public school systems and the nature of educational change it- 
self. A comparison of diffusion curves in the major geographic areas of 
the United States established significant findings. 

The CED Program to Control Inflation. New York 22: Committee for Economic 
Development, 444 Madison Ave. 1951. 14 pp. A progress report by Chair- 
man Marion B. Tolsom before the May 1951 meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees in Washington, D. C. 

Conference on Health and Safety in Civil Defense in Southeastern Ohio Coun- 
ties. Athens, Ohio: Center for Educational Service, College of Education, 
Ohio University. 1951. 51 pp. Proceedings of the Third Ohio Rural Health 
Conference. 

The Connecticut Journal of Industrial Safety. New Haven: Connecticut Safety 
Society, 15 Prospect Street. 16 pp. June 1951. An address on safety by 
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Governor Lodge plus articles on self-motivated accidents, doctors and 
accident prevention, supervisory functions in accident prevention. 

DEMOREST, C. K. The Board Members’ Manual—How to Produce and Use It 
in Board Education. New York 10: National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services, Inc., 257-4th Avenue. A how-to-do-it manual on 
what to put in a board members’ manual, how to write it, how to design it, 
how to use it. 

Dental Health Education Material. Chicago 11: American Dental Association, 
222 E. Superior Street. 1951. 29 pp. Catalog of posters, charts, printed 
materials, etc. 

Department of State, Office of Public Affairs, Div. of Publications, Washington 
25, D. C., Publications of: 

Effectiveness of the Voice of America by F. D. Kohler 
The Great Alliance of Free Men by W. A. Harriman 
Both are reprints from the Department of State Bulletin. 

Destination: Washington, D, C. Washington 6, D. C.: Division of Travel Ser- 
vice, NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W. 1951. 40 pp. A guide for student tours of 
the national capital. 

DILLON, C. H. Government—Labor in Action. Washington 4, D. C.: National 
Capitol Publishers, P. O. Box 7706. 1951. 64 pp. The author’s purpose is 
to present some of the significant relationships between labor and govern- 
ment so that the man in the street will be interested in them and try to 
understand their meaning. Illustrated by cartoon-type drawings. 

Directory of Business Schools. Washington 9, D. C.: National Association and 
Council of Business Schools. 1951. 31 pp. Directory of business schools 
accredited by the Council. 

1951 Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies. St. Louis 5: Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, National Vocational ‘Guidance Association, Box 64, 
Washington University. $1.00. It lists 166 individual practitioners, serv- 
ices, and agencies which provide vocational ‘counseling to the public and 
which meet certain minimum standards. The listing covers 29 states and 
includes Canada (5) and Puerto Rico (1). Each listing includes the name 
of the agency or practitioner, the sponsor, types of services offered, kind 
of clientele served, fees, name and qualifications of director, and the num- 
ber and qualifications of professional personnel on its staff. There is a 
foreword by Clifford E. Erickson, president of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association; a preface written by the Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee; and the minimum standards required. The Directory should prove val- 
uable and very useful to educators, social workers, ministers, group work- 
ers, personnel men, and others interested in people’s educational and 
vocational problems. 

DOLL, R. C. The Life Adjustment Inventory. Rockville Centre, New York: 
Acorn Publishing Company. 1951. A questionnaire to show the relation- 
ship between student and curricular offerings, accompanied by manual and 
tabulation sheet. 

DUNN, F.W. The Child in the Rural Environment. Washington 6, D. C.: De- 
partment of Rural Education, National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N. W. A study of children growing up in rural environments. 

DUNSMOOR, C. C., and DAVIS, O. C. How to Choose that College. Boston 

16; Bellman Publishing Company, Inc., 83 Newbury Street. 52 pp. 90¢. 
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A concise manual for all who want to know who should go to college, how 
colleges choose their students, how to make application for admission; 
tips on planning a high-school program; advice on how to approach the 
choice of a college; etc. 

Economic Aspects of North Atlantic Security. New York 22: Committee for 
Economic Development (CED), 444 Madison Avenue. 1951. 40 pp. Single 
copies free. A new statement which re-examines our national policy to- 
ward Western Europe, reviews the many factors underlying the problems of 
balanced security and mutual aid, and presents some recommendations on 
United States participation in the NATO program. 

Education for One World. New York 19: Institute of International Education, 2 
W. 45th Street. 1951. 47 pp. Annual census of foreign students in the 
United States, showing what they are studying, where they are studying, 
where they come from, and how they are financed. 

An Emergency Tax Program for 1951. New York 22: Committee for Economic 
Development, 444 Madison Avenue. 1951. 36 pp. A statement on national 
policy by the Research and Policy Committee of CED. 

Employment Outlook in the Men's Tailored Clothing Industry. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office. 32 pp. 25¢. Bul. No. 1010, published 
by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. It presents 
detailed discussions of the long-range employment opportunities, duties, 
training, and earning and working conditions of workers in the princival 
men’s clothing manufacturing occupations. 

Expenditure per Pupil in City School Systems (1949-1950). (Circular 292) 
Washington 25, D. C.: Gove. Printing Office. 1951.48 pp. 25¢. Following 
the plan of previous annual reports, an analysis of expenditures for in- 
struction is given separately for the elementary and secondary schools 
and for the type of organization of the latter. 

Facilities for Four-Year College Education in the State of New York. Albany: 
N. Y. State Education Department. 1951. 71 pp. A review of findings con- 
cerning facilities and enrollment graphically presented. 

FEATHERSTON, E.G. Pupil Transportation in Cities. (No.111) Washington 
25, D. C.: Govt. Printing Office. 1951. 10 pp. 5¢. Stati¢tical report of 
number transported, equipment, cost, etc. 

FEATHERSTONE, W. Teaching the Slow Learner. 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 95¢. 1951. 

Financial Support of the Public Schools in California. Pasadena 1: Calif. 
Association of School Administrators, 35 N. Raymond Ave. 1951. 40 pp. 
Single copies, 50¢, 10 to 24 copies 12'4% discount, 25 copies and over 
25% discount. A state-wide study of actual costs of a minimum educa- 
tional program in typical California districts. Prepared as a guide to legis- 
lators, boards, administrators, and tax payers in planning a program of 


financial support for public education. 
FLESCH, R. How to Write Better. Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 


New York 27: Bureau of 


228 S. Wabash Avenue. 1951. 48 pp. 40¢ each; 3 for $1.00. Directed to 
the student in chatty style, this booklet stresses the need for good writing 
in everyday life and gives some pointers on how to improve writing. 
Florida Schools Look Ahead, Biennial Report—Part III. 
State Department of Education. 1951. 50 pp. 
public concerning the state’s improved educational program. 


Tallahassee: Florida 
An illustrated report to the 
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Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. Publications of: 

Guide for Adults on Churches for Our Country’s Needs by M. M. Sheibley. 
50¢. 1951. 32 pp. 

Guide for Adults on Latin America by C. M. Morgan. 50¢. 1951. 32 pp. 

How to Use ‘*Forward Through the Ages’’ by J. L. Lobingier. 50¢. 
1951. 48 pp. 

More About Mexico by L. L. Stanton. 50¢. 1951. 63 pp. 

Our Church... A Fellowship by S. Little. 60¢. 1951. 64 pp. 

GARBER, L. O. The Yearbook of School Law. Philadelphia 4; The Author, 
School of Education, University of Pa., 3812 Walnut St. 1951. 89 pp. 
$2.25. Reviews decisions of higher courts involving questions of edu- 
cational import that were decided between December 1949 through Novem- 
ber 1950. Contains an appendix by Prof. E. C. Bolmeier of Duke Uni- 
versity entitled ‘‘Judicial Interpretation of Legislation Designed to 
Prevent Subversive Activities in the Schools.’”’ 

Geography Teaching for International Understanding. New York 27: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway. 37 pp. Report of a UNESCO seminar on 
methods and materials for teaching international geography. 

GJILER, W. S., and HENRY, R. L. Remedial English. Boston 17: Ginn and 
Co. 1951 (Rev.) 206 pp. (with “Diagnostic Tests and Retests’’). $1.00. 
Exercises in written English in five sections: sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, grammatical usage, capitalization, and good usage. Tests are in 
ten units with scoring key. Adaptable to individual work. 

Home Study Blue Book. Washington 9: National Home Study Council. 1951. 32 
pp. Opportunities and uses for home study are set forth with the serv- 
ices of the Council and a directory of accredited schools and courses 
for home study. 

How to Organize Junior Bowling Leagues Through Schools of Bowling. Chi- 
cago 43: American Junior Bowling Congress, 10417 S. Campbell Ave. 
1951. 12 pp. Information for organizing bowling leagues as a part of 
community recreation for youth. 

ICKIS, M. Braided Rugs for Fun and Profit. New York 3: Homecrafts Pub- 
lishers, 799 Broadway. June 1951. 40 pp. $1.00. In this book, the author 
shows: how the novice can take up this craft, and turn out beautiful 
braided rugs; and discusses choice of materials and colors, the various 
shapes, the possibilities and limitations of braided rugs. Step-by-step 

‘picture instructions, diagrams, patterns, designs, and samples are in- 
cluded in this book. 

Improving School Holding Power. (Circular 291) Washington 25, D. C.: 
Govt. Printing Office. 1951. 86 pp. 40¢. Report of a conference to clar- 
ify and refine research proposals for schools in large cities intended to 
lead to improved holding power and pupil adjustment. 

Involving the Community in Planning and Evaluation. Lansing 1: Michigan 
Study of the Secondary-School Curriculum, State Dept. of Educ. 1951. 6 pp. 
10¢. Emphasizes the importance of community participation in the evalu- 
ation process and gives illustrations of ways in which communities in 
Michigan are now involved in appraising the effectiveness of educa- 
tional services. 

It Starts in the Classroom. Washington 6, D. C.: National School Public 

Relations Association, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1951. 64 pp. $1.00. Public 
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relations is good teaching. Helps the teacher realize the significance 


of her part in public relations. 

JENKINS, D. H., and LIPPITT, R. Interpersonal Perceptions of Teachers, 
Students, and Parents. Washington 6, D. C.: Division of Adult Education 
Service, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1951. 119 pp. $1.25 (NEA discounts 
for quantity orders.) An action-research project for the in-service training 
of teachers. 

JOHNSON, D., and GOLDING, E. B. Don’t Underestimate Woman Power. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th Se. 1951. 32 pp. 20¢. A 
blueprint for inter-group action in a community. 

KENWORTHY, L. S. Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs. Brook- 
lyn 10: The author, Brooklyn College. 1951. 36 pp. $1.00. This 1951 edi- 
tion lists over 1,500 items from over 200 organizations. 

- Asia in the Social Studies Curriculum. Brooklyn 10: The author, 
Brooklyn College. 1951. 40 pp. 50¢. Contains general statements and 
bibliography on each Asiatic country for high-school students. 

KUCHEL, T. H. Annual Report of Financial Transactions of California 
School Districts (1949-1950). 1951. 233 pp. Breaks down building 
funds, child-care fund, cafeteria funds, etc., into all levels—elementary, 
high school, junior college, and unified. 

Lay Advisory Committees. Washington 6, D. C.: American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1951. 24 pp. 25¢. 
Points out principles governing the organization and function of lay 
committees. Explores uses for and reports experiences of experimental 
lay advisory committees for improving schools. ‘ 

Learning to Supervise Schools. (Circular 289) Washington 25, D. C.: Govt. 
Printing Office. 1951. 50 pp. 30¢. An appraisal of the Georgia program 
of helping selected personnel learn to supervise schools. 

Look at Your Career. Lincoln 8, Nebraska: Sales Dept., University of Nebr. 
Press, Architectural Hall. 1951. 191 pp. $1.00. Guidance for the high- 
school student in selecting courses that will help him to realize his 


career plans. Courses and occupations are analyzed in simple language 


and related work is suggested. 
Machine Tools and Their Hazards. Bulletin No. 129. Washington 25, D. C.: 


Government Printing Office, 1951. 34 pp. 15¢. Methods for using present 
knowledge of machine tools and their hazards to reduce such losses 
are suggested. 

MAUL, R. C. Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States. Washington 
6, D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1951. 36 pp. $1.00. Report of the 
1951 study. 

McCARTHY, R. G. Facts About Alcohol (Life Adjustment Series) Chicago 
10: Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue. Single copies— 
40¢; three for $1.00. Traces the history of alcoholic beverages, clears 
up many misconceptions about their effects, and explains some of the 
important problems young people face in regard to drinking. 

The Measurement of Low Air Speeds by the Use of Titanium Tetrachloride. 
College Station, Texas: Engineering Experiment Station, Texas A. and 
M. College. 1951. 22 pp. Research physicists describe various methods 


to test air streams. 
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MELBY, E. O. American Education Under Fire. New York 10: Freedom Pam- 
phlets, Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith, 212 Fifth Avenue. 1951. 
43 pp. 25¢; 2l¢ each, two or more. The story of attackers and their 
methods and the answer of education. 

Migratory Labor in American Agriculture. Washington 25, D. C.: Govt. Print- 
ing Office. 1951. 188 pp. 75¢. Report of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor. Deals with migratory farm-labor problems, alien con- 
tract labor in agriculture management, labor relations, welfare, child 
labor, and education of migratory workers and their children. 

The More Capable Learner in the Secondary School. Los Angeles 12: County 
Supt. of Schools, Division of Secondary Schools, Rm. 650, 808 North 
Spring Se. 1951. 72 pp. This monograph was prepared for the purpose of 
providing assistance to teachers in the Los Angeles County Schools who 
are interested in developing improved understanding and competency in 
identifying problems of the more capable learners in their classes, and in 
selecting materials, techniques, and procedures appropriate to the special 
interests and capabilities of this special group of the secondary-school 
population. 

Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Chicago 4: Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 1951. 30 pp. 50¢. Part One is 
concerned with the pre-service development of the classroom teacher; 
Part Two suggests methods whereby this initial preparation may be am- 
plified and developed in the teaching situation. 

The Mutual Security Program. (General Foreign Policy Series 52—Dept. of 
State No. 4236) Washington 25, D. C.: Gove. Print. Office. 1951. 36 pp. 
Message on foreign aid transmitted by the President to Congress on 
May 24, 1951. 

NBC Radio and Television Broadcast Standards. New York 20: National 
Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1951. 46 pp. Principles con- 
cerning program content, advertising content, and operating procedures. 

National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Publications of: 

Oglesby, Illinois. May 1951. 29 pp. A case involving unfair dismissal 
practices and unethical conduct on the part of teachers. 

The Pasadena Story. June 1951. 39 pp. An analysis of some forces and 
factors that injured a superior school system. 

National Defense and Higher Education. Washington 6, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 1951. 121 pp. Re- 
port of the Jan. 19-20, 1951, Conference on emergency manpower problems 
and education’s place in civil defense. 

NEUGARTEN, B. L. Your Children’s Heredity. (Better Living Series). Chi- 
cago 10: Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue. Single 
copies—40¢; three for $1.00. Written clearly and simply, and with graphic 
diagrams to explain the way heredity works, the booklet not only helps to 
erase misconceptions about the subject, but also shows—as far as is 
known today—the role heredity plays in the development of children’s 
bodies, minds, and personality. 

Fortieth Year in Race Relations (1950). New York 10: National Urban 

League, 1133 Broadway. 1951. 32 pp. 10¢. Traces developments in race 

relations and social! change. 
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Our Un-American Immigration System. New York 16: Community Relations 
Service, 386 Fourth Avenue. 1951. 12 pp. An address by I. M. Engel, 
Chairman of the Exec. Committee of the American Jewish Committee. 

PADOVER, S. K., and LASSWELL, H. D. Psychological Warfare. New York 
18: Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street. Headline Series, No. 
86. 1951. 64 pp. 35¢. Points to the magnitude of the challenge presented 
by Communist efforts in the ideological struggle. 

Press Reports on RCA Color Television. New York 20: Radio Corporation of 
America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1951. Press reports covering the opening 
of New York field tests of the RCA compatible, all-electronic color tele- 
vision system. Includes: 

Color Television Developments As Viewed by the Press, a cross-section 
report of the latest press reaction in regard to color television. 

Program for University Lecturing and Post Doctoral Research Awards under 
the Fulbright Act. Washington 25, D. C.: Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 
2101 Constitution Avenue. 1951. 33 pp. An announcement of Fulbright 
awards for the academic year 1952-1953 in Europe and the Near East. 

Program of Studies of 176 Michigan North Central Secondary Schools. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, Bureau of School Services. 1951. 32 pp. 
Summarization of information grouped according to size and classification. 

Public Relations of National Teachers Organizations. Washington 6, D. C.: 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
1951. 36 pp. Excerpts from reports and addresses of the Delegate As- 
sembly of WOTP in Ottawa, Canada, in July 1950. 

Public Schools A Top Priority. Washington 6, D. C.: American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1951. 15 pp. 15¢. A 
statement of the Educational Policies Commission concerning the need of 
the schools for manpower and material to strengthen national security. 

Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary and Secondary Schools. (Circular 
325) Washington 25, D. C.: Govt. Print. Office. 1951. 14 pp. 1S¢. A re- 
port of a conference whose major objectives were to clarify terms, to de- 
fine areas of service, and to state principles of operation to reduce over- 
lapping of related services. 

The Puzzle of Food and People. New York 12: Manhattan Publishing Co., 
225 Lafayette Street. 1951. 58 pp. 60¢; special prices on 25 or more. A 
geography reader with UNESCO concept. 

Questions and Answers about Color Television. New York 22: Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue. 1951. 16 pp. Factual answers 
to questions frequently asked about color television. 

RATHBUN, K.C. Working Your Way Through College. Cambridge 39, Massa- 
chusetts: Cavalier Publishing Co., P. O. Box 8. 1951. 55 pp. $1.25. 
Sources of help for students desiring to supplement their funds for attend- 
ing college. 

Report for 1949-1950. New York 20: Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. 1951. 60 pp. A report of operations of the Sloan Foun- 


dation, which was established to advance economic leadership in America. 


Research; A Major Function of Professional Teachers Associations, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: Research Division, NEA, 1201 16th Se., N. W. 1951. 20 pp. 
The story of the NEA Research Division and what a small staff can do. 
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ROMERO, F. Inter-American Co-operation in Vocational Education. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: Chief Vocational Education Section, Room 204, Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 1950. 188 pp. The multiple aspects of technical training in 
agriculture, industry, home economics, administration, and commerce in 
Latin America. 

SACK, F. L. The Problem of An International Language. Washington 6, 
D. C.: World Organization of the Teaching Profession, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W. 1951. 35 pp. An examination of the problems and needs for an 
international language. 

SALVADORI, M., and CANTARELLA, M. Italy. New York 16: Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38th Street. 1951. 64 pp. 35¢. The problem of Amer- 
ican aid for Italy. 

School Meals and Clothing. Geneva, Switzerland: International Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 1951. 128 pp. Results of an inquiry of each country’s provision 
of school meals and clothing. 

Schools to Keep Us Free. Washington 6, D. C.: American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1951. 224 pp. $2.00. 
Official report of the 77th Annual Convention in Atlantic City, Feb. 1951. 
Contains addresses by Gen. George C. Marshall, The Hon. Carlos P. 
Romulo, C. E. Wilson, Harold Stassen, Jesse Stuart, and others. 

SCHWARTZ, H. What We Know—And Don’t Know—About Soviet Russia. New 
York: The New York Times, Office of Educational Activities. 1951. 32 
pp. Comparing and contrasting the United States and Soviet Union in 
climate, natural resources, economic organization, political organization, 
and standard of living, political doctrine in the USSR and about the rulers’ 
confidence in the support of their people. 

Sixth Quarterly Report on Germany. New York: Policy Reports Sec., OES 
HICOG, APO 757-A, °/o Postmaster. 1951. 166 pp. Covers first three 
months of 1951. The U. S. High Commissioner reviews the economic de- 
velopments, occupation costs, administration of justice, problem of com- 
munist propaganda, progress of the Schuman Plan, etc. Graphic index and 
supflements on employment, trade, etc. Documentary appendix. 

A Statement on Foreign Aid. Washington 5, D. C.: Committee on the Present 
Danger, 711-14th St., N. W. 1951. 22 pp. A report on the need and method 
to transfer resources of the United States to aid other nations in effecting 
common objectives. 

Steps to Peace. Philadelphia 7: American Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 
12th St. 1951. 64 pp. A Quaker view of U. S. foreign policy. 

STEWART, M. S. How Can We Pay For Defense? New York 16: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1951. 32 pp. 20¢. A discussion of tax 
policy in relation to its economic and political aspects. 

The Story of Research. Wilmington, Delaware: E. 1. duPont de Nemours and 
Co. 1951. 28 pp. Pictorial story of the research of a great industrial 
enterprise. 

Suggested Standards for Automotive Service Instruction in Schools, Detroit 2: 
Ford Motor Co., AI-VE Conference, 320 New Center Bldg. Sections deal 
with student selection, curriculum, equipment and supplies, shoprooms 
and building, opportunities in industry, and teacher training. 

A Suggested Twelve-Grade Program of Studies for Kentucky Schools and Stand- 

ards for Accrediting High Schools. Frankfort: Kentucky State Dept. of 
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Education, January 1951. 115 pp. Contains a copy of the minimum state 
courses of study, a number of suggested school programs, basal textbook 
lists, criteria for school evaluation, standards for accrediting, etc. 

SWORDER, S. E. Handbook for Teachers of Adults. Sacramento: California 
State Dept. of Education. May 1951. 46 pp. Standards for teachers, 
courses, and methods in adult education. 

Testing League. Hoboken, N. J.: U. S. Testing Co., Inc. 1951. Vol. 13, No. 
12. Subscription $3.00 yearly. This issue contains a description of Dac- 
ron Polyester Fiber, Rayco Seat Covers, testing and certification by the 
research laboratory. 

Tomatoes. Washington 25, D. C.: Gove. Print. Office. 1951. 21 pp. 10¢. Facts 
for consumer education prepared by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Topic of the Month. ‘“‘The Chemical Industry.’’ Washington 6: Economic Ser- 
vice Agency, 1603 K St., N. W. April 1951. 50¢; yearly subscription, $5.00. 
discounts on group orders. Statistical discussion. ‘‘Economics behind 
the news.”’ 

TV—Channels for Education. Washington 6, D. C.: Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue. 1951. 32 pp. This is a statement on the needs and potentialities 
of educational television. 

United Nations, Department of Public Information, Lake Success, N. Y. Pub- 
lications of: 

A Korea Chronology. March 1951. 18 pp. 
Record of the Fifth Session of the U. N. General Assembly. March 1951. 


42 pp. 

United Nations Work and Programs for Technical Assistance. 1951. 
40 pp. 15¢. 

The Work of the Economic and Social Councils Twelfth Session. April 
1951. 16 pp. 


VEXEY, E. E. The Feasibility of Using Models for Predetermining Natural 
Lighting. College Station, Texas: Texas Engineering Experiment Station, 
Texas A. and M. College. January 1951. 33 pp. Research on the com- 
parison of the effect of architectural shape upon lighting. 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, Grosset and Dunlap, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
19. Publications of: 

Opportunities in Architecture by W. Thorpe. 1951. 112 pp. $1.00. 
Opportunities in Fashion by A. Vreeland. 1951. 112 pp. $1.00. 
Opportunities in Finance by S. Shulsky. 1951. 110 pp. $1.00. 
Opportunities in Free-Lance Writing by H. C. Maxon. 1951. 106 pp. $1.00. 
Opportunities in Interior Decoration by S. Conn. 1951. 106 pp. $1.00. 
Opportunities in Journalism by E. E. Sugarman. 1951. 126 pp. $1.00. 
Opportunities in Market Research by J. H. Platten, Jr. 1951. 112 pp. 
$1.00. 
Opportunities in Public Relations by S. Henkin. 1951. 112 pp. $1.00. 

What It Takes to Make Your Car. Detroit 2: Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 320 New Center Bldg. 1950. 48 pp. A pictorial story of automo- 
tive production. 

The William-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th Street, New York 1. Publications of: 
Democratic Mental Freedom by Lock Jones. 1950. 27 pp. 50¢. An analysis 
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of organized religion in relation to the needs and potentialities of 
modern man. 

An Interpretation of the Fall of Man by W. F. Wienholtz. 1951. 15 pp. 50¢. 
Discussion of the concept of original sin. 

My Thirty Years in Kiwanis by C. E. Spenser. 1951. 44 pp. $1.00. The 
story of a charter member of the San Francisco club. 

Notes for Revolution. 1951. 24 pp. One copy free; in quantity, 25¢ each. 
Education as the life of democracy. 

World Peace Ideology by M. O. Olson. 1951. 27 pp. 50¢. An argument 
for a world government by a regional zoning system. 

Workmen’s Compensation Problems. Washington 25, D. C.: Govt. Print. Office. 
1951. 248 pp. 50¢. Proceedings of the 36th Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Workshop for School-Lunch Personnel. Athens, Ohio: Center for Educational 
Service, College of Education, Ohio University. 1951. 64 pp. Hints on 
buying, preparation, and planning. Menus, recipes. Aims of the school- 
lunch program. 

WRIGHT, R. H. Fun and Festival from the Other Americas. New York 10: 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue. 1951. 48 pp. 50¢. Festivals, spe- 
cial programs, games, crafts, music, poetry and story, recipes, heroes 
of peace, and other helpful information for planning Latin American 
activities. 

Your Guide to Wise Buying. toboken, N. J.: Consumer Service Division, 
United States Testing Co., 1415 Park Avenue. A handy reference source 
on informative labeling and better buymanship. 


News J Votes 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS—The Pennsylvania Industrial 
Chemical Corporation by action of its Board of Directors is making available 
to seniors of Clairton High School, Clairton, Pennsylvania, ten scholarships 
of $2,000 each. The scholarships will be applied to the college expenses of 
the recipient for four years. The scholarships are to be awarded by a com- 
mittee of the faculty of Clairton High School on the basis of scholarship, 
need, and future promise of the applicant. To meet the scholarship require- 
ments, the applicant must rank in the upper three fifths of his class. The 
recipient of the scholarship may attend any college of his choice and the 
scholarship shall be continued for four years provided the student meets the 
standards established by the college. The company is waking similar awards 
to Chester High School, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR 1951-1952—The debate 
topic, selected for 1951-1952 through the offices of the National University 
Extension Association, for use in interscholastic debating in the high schools 
of the nation will be: Resolved: That all American citizens should be subject 
to conscription for essential service in time of war, As in previous years, 
the Congressional Digest, 1631 K Street, Washington 6, D.C., devoted its 
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August-September issue, Vol. 30 Nos. 8-9, 32 pages, to this debate topic. 
Bulk rates are: 1 copy 75¢, 5 copies at 60¢ each, 10 at 55¢ each, 25 at 50¢ 


each, 50 at 45¢ each, 100 and up at 40¢ each. 


AIDS FOR THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT—The Long Island City High 
School, New York, has through its English Department prepared a series of 
five mimeographed pamphlets for use by the teacher. These are all resource 
material and have been found quite helpful by the English Department. The 
titles are: Annotated List of Books for Retarded Readers in the 9th Grade 
(10 pp); The 100 Best Books for Retarded Readers-9th Year (4 pp); Classi- 
fied List of Audio-Visual Aids (16 pp); Seven Little Plays on Big Topics 
(18 pp); and Why Teach Listening? (15 pp). Mr. Joseph Mersand, Chairman of 
the English Department, Long Island City High School, 41st Avenue and 29%h 
Street, Long Island City 1, New York, states that any educator may send for 
single copies and receive them as long as the supply lasts. 


ART AIDS—The National Society for Art Education, 89 London Road, Leices- 
ter, England, has a number of helpful publications dealing with art instruction 
in the secondary school. These include: Art and Livelihood (20 pp); Art 
Teaching in Secondary Schools (16 pp); A Bibliography for Teachers of Art 
(12 pp); Information for all Art Teachers (12 pp); The Secondary Art School 
(4 pp); and Topography in Art Education (20 pp). 


A GUIDANCE MANUAL—A guidance manual,-intended for engineers who are 
aiding young men interested in the engineering profession, urges members of 
local engineering societies and sections and chapters of national engineering 
societies to establish guidance committees to aid high-school pupils to de- 
termine whether they are qualified for careers in engineering. The present 
critical engineering manpower shortage emphasizes the need for guidance of 
the type indicated in this manual. The manual explains briefly how to or- 
ganize advisory committees and how to select committee members. It contains 
suggestions for working with high schools and secondary-school students and 
lists aids especially useful in counseling high-school boys. It is supple- 
mented by an appendix, ‘Shall I Study Engineering?’’ which is a question- 
naire to be filled out by the student for use of the engineer who is advising 
him. Copies of this manual with questionnaire may be obtained from the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Price of combination, 20 cents. Cost of manual purchased 


separately 15 cents. The price of the questionnaire, ten cents. A deduction 


of 25 per cent for purchases of 25 or more is allowed. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT POSTER—Science Research Associates, 228 S, Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, has a series of sixteen attractive posters 
(17" x 22") which deal with different phases of school life and correlate 
with their Life Adjustment publications series. The titles of these posters 
are: What Are Your Dating Problems?, What Good is High School?, Does Read- 
ing Get You Down?, Do You Know Your Real Interests?, You’re Not Just 
Smart or Stupid, Get More Fun and Satisfaction Out of Your Life, Do You 


Understand Yoursel{?, To Get Along With Others—Understand Yourself, So 


You’re in High School, Money, Money, Money, Is It a Problem to You?,. . 
And They Lived Happily Ever After, Don’t Hunt Blind for Your Job, How to 


Choose a Career, Why Stay in School?, and Look—No Notes! 
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GROUP RELATIONS—For the past eight years, the Institute for American 
Democracy, Inc., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.—a non-profit, non- 
sectarian educational corporation—has been developing a widening program in 
the area of good human relations. While a part of the program has used the 
mass media to stress the importance of accepting people on their individual 
worth without regard to race, color, religion, efc., a larger part of the program 
is devoted to work with schools—both with students and teachers. The follow- 
ing material is available for the 7th grade up: 6 full-color posters (12" x 16%", 
@ 5¢ each) titled, Just Born, Americans All, A Story to Remember, True Amer- 
icans, Superman, and Freedom—Stalin Style; a 20-page teacher’s discussion 
guide entitled Democracy in the Classroom (5¢) to be used in conjunction 
with the posters and other material; 6 bookcovers on heavy kraft paper (at 
$5.25 per 500, minimum order) titled: Best Team, A Story to Remember, He 
Can Pitch, Superman, True Americans, and Freedom—Stalin Style; 16 full- 
color blotters (at $3.75 per 500, minimum order) titled: Working Side by Side, 
| Am So An American, He Can Pitch, I Start Work Today, Our Mayor Says, 
Restricted, Stop This, Tell ’em Off, America’s Future, To Win, Honor Roll, 
Just Born, Liberty and Justice, True Americans, Production Is High, and 
Freedom--Stalin Style; and 3 full-color bookmarks (at $3.24 per 500, mini- 
mum order) titled: Just Born, America’s Future, and Books for All. A sample 
kit, containing a set of six posters, a teacher’s guide, a set of five book- 
covers, a set of fifteen blotters, and a set of three bookmarks can be se- 
cured for 50 cents postpaid. 


NEW JERSEY STUDENT COUNCIL CONFERENCE—The New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of High School Councils will hold its twenty-sixth annual conference 
on Friday, November 16, 1951, at Rutgers University. Outstanding speakers, 
twenty panel groups, and several problem clinics will form the program which 
will be devoted to the theme, ‘Through Student Council—Better Americans.”’ 
For complete information write to Mrs. Freda Marden, Executive Secretary, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL CONFERENCE—Over 1,000 teachers 
and supervisors from all parts of New York state and all levels of instruction 
attended the second annual Education Conference of the New York State 
English Council at the Hotel Syracuse on May 4-5. The principal speakers 
were Dr. Angela M. Brooning, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Research 
of Baltimore, who spoke on ‘'The Challenge of Individual Differences,’’ 
Dr. Dora V. Smith, Professor at the University of Minnesota and Chairman of 
the Commission on the English Curriculum, who spoke on ‘‘Old Truths and 
New Directions,’’ and Mark Van Doren, Professor of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke on ‘‘How Important Is Poetry.’ There were eight panels 
devoted to important phases of English instruction on the following topics; 
Personal and Social Development through Elementary Language Arts; English 
as a Separate Subject versus English as an Element in Core or Other Programs; 
English Objectives for Terminal Students; The Place of Regents Examina- 
tions in the Emerging English Curriculum; Reappraisal of English Needs for 
College Entrance; A Continuous Developmental Program in Reading and 
Listening; A Continuous Developmental Program in Speaking and Writing; 
Special Individual and Group Needs in English. New officers elected at 
this. conference were: President, Strang Lawson of Colgate University; Vice- 
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Presidents, Elizabeth Conklin of Albany State Teachers College (representing 
colleges); Joseph Mersand of Long Island City High School (representing 
secondary schools); Mary Phelps O’Brien, Syracuse Public Schools (represent- 


ing elementary education). 


ARE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BETTER TODAY?—A frequently heard 
criticism of education today is expressed in terms of the lack of competence 
of high-school graduates and even college graduates. The criticism is based 
on a subjective comparison of graduates “‘then and now. 
ago, out of every 100 students in the country who completed grade school, 
only 25 continued their education until they were graduated from high school. 
Naturally, these 25 were the most able academically because the less able 
were dropped or encouraged to drop out prematurely. That not only set a 
very high standard for high-school graduates but it also denied many students 
with average ability or even above average ability the right to gain an educa- 
tion. Today over 70 out of every 100 grade-school graduates remain to be 
graduated from high school. It does not follow that high-school standards 
have been generally lowered but rather that they have been adjusted to meet 
the needs of the average as well as the superior student. There is no doubt 
that the upper half of the present high-school classes are equal to and in 
many ways superior to those graduates of twenty-five years ago. They do as 
well or better in reading, spelling, mathematics, science, and languages, and 
in addition have a broader knowledge of the complicated world in which they 
live. The other half of our graduates, through the advantages of an education 
that would have been denied them twenty-five years ago, are also, without 
doubt, way ahead of their earlier counterparts. Greenwich (Connecticut) 


Public Schools Bulletin. 


HOW GOOD IS “ECONOMIC EDUCATION’’?—In its September, 1950, com- 


munication study, ‘‘Is Anybody Listening?’’ Fortune viewed the ‘economic 


being done by business and concluded that most of it is neither 
While Fortune was 


”? Twenty-five years 


education”’ 
education nor economics—but ineffective propaganda. 
doing its field work, another group was looking into the same subject. Alfred 
P. Sloan, whose Alfred P. Sloan Foundation had long been supporting many 
efforts at economic education, had become curious as to just how effective and 
extensive economic education had been. To find out, the Sloan Foundation 
made a grant to the Brookings Institution for a comprehensive study. What kind 
of job are the schools doing? Do textbooks have a socialist bias? Are some 
private efforts ‘‘rackets’’? For ten months Dr. H. G. Moulton, Brookings’ Pres- 
ident, and C. W. McKee, chairman, department of economics, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, examined the field. The July 1951 issue 
of Fortune carried a condensed report of the findings of this study under the 
title of, ‘‘How Good Is ‘Economic Education’?”’ 


LOCAL EDUCATORS GUESTS AT TWO DAY INDUSTRIAL SEMINAR—Indus- 
try served as host to its educator neighbors during the past summer when the 
Meter and Instrument Divisions of the General Electric Company in Lynn, 
Mass., conducted a two-day seminar on science and physics as applied to 
measurements. Attending were high-school principals, superintendents, science 
and physics teachers, and vocational directors of Lynn and seven surrounding 


cities and towns. 

















Aids For Your STUDENT LIFE 
The National Magazine 
on School and Student 


THE 1948 4.4 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL Activities 
144 pages, Price, $1.00 Published eight times, monthly, 
during the school year— 

October through May 


Does your school subscribe? 


THE 1950 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


320 pages, Price, $1.00 


The Two Ordered Together Subscription Rates: 
$1.50 Single subscription $1.50 per 

A summary of high-school gradu- year. 
ation programs containing copies of 3 or more copies in same 
typical and special programs, includ- : I 
ing complete scripts of locally devel- wrapper monthly $1.00 
oped programs. The one publication per year for each subscrip- 
supplements the other. ee : 


Order from the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Send your subscriptions to: 


- a ge Student Life 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. Washington 6, D. C. 























GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 

YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of 
your profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan 
of this Association.* 

YOU CAN PROVA.IDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 

Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. 
All associate members receive all professional services and are eligible for 
life insurance under the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if 
gainfully employed by an organized system of education. 
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Scene of the seminar was General Electric’s Measurements Laboratory, 
the newest and most completely equipped building in the world devoted to the 
science of measurement. Designed to provide a suitable meeting ground for 
the exchange of ideas as well as to afford a practical application of science 
to specific developments, the two-day program featured 


and mathematics 
These included discussions of the 


lectures by GE engineering personnel. 
company’s technical training program, Fundamental Concepts of Measurement, 


Principles of Electricity, Nucleonics Measurement, and Photometry.  Inter- 
spersed were guided tours of the primary standards, instrument transformer, 
mechanical development, materials and photometric laboratories as well as the 
Divisions’ product display room where many of the products were observed in 
operation. 

Dean W. C. White, Director of Day Colleges, Northeastern University, 
was guest speaker at the seminar’s closing dinner. In commenting on this 
example of co-operation between industry and education, Dean White stated, 
“IT have long desired to see better communication between the two fields 
which are in effect, so interdependent.’’ He also outlined to the educators 
important objectives in the training of students who will step into industry 
and added, ‘‘If we in this country are to continue to progress, it is not 
enough merely to channel the best possible potential technologists into their 
proper field, but we must also make them good citizens. Competent engineers 


are not enough. We must learn to deal with the economic and social manifesta- 


tions of the engineering field.’’ 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS—Many conscientious objectors 
service are not informed about the procedure prescribed for them under the 
Most school and college counselors are also not informed on this pro- 


to military 


law. 
cedure. These students should be referred to counselors who specialize in 
this area. Organizations to which conscientious objectors may be referred 


are: (1) National Service Board for Religious Objectors, 1000 Eleventh Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; (2) Fellowship of Reconciliation, 21 Audubon Ave- 
nue, near 166th Street, New York City; and (3) Central Committee for Con- 
scientious Objectors, 2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


A CALENDAR OF CAMPUS ACTIVITIES—This is the fourth annual edition 
published by John H. McCoy, 1207 Louise Street of Santa Ana, California. 
This new booklet ($3.25) contains more than 400 ideas for school leaders 
and a bibliography on the best available material on public relations in the 
school field. During the three previous years in which this calendar has been 
in existence, the demand for it indicates its usefulness. 


OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS FOR 1950—A quick guide to the 
best current books in education is the list entitled ‘‘Outstanding Educational 
Books’’ issued by the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. The list, 
which was compiled with the help of some two hundred educational leaders, 
is a selection of thirty-five titles from more than five hundred publications. 
is given, and there is a brief descrip- 


All necessary purchasing information 
Copies may be ob- 


tion of each book which indicates its scope and content. 
tained for five cents each from the Publications Department, Enoch Pratt 


Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Special rates are offered for quantity 


orders. 
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New and Important 
for High School Educators 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK: 


Trail Blazer in Education 
by Samuel Tenenbaum, Ph.D. Introduction by John Dewey 


“At a time when liberal values and progressive practices in education are 
under strong attack, this account of the devotion of a great leader to these 
ends should be a source of encouragement to those who work against reac- 
tion and authoritarianism in our schools.”—Dean Hollis L. Caswell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. “. .. will add a great deal to our knowl- 
edge of the most important half-century in American education to date.” — 
Dean Harold Benjamin, College of Education, University of eens ‘ 
0 


EDUCATION IN THE HUMANE COMMUNITY 


by Joseph K. Hart 


This book dramatizes the deep cleavage that today exists between the con- 
fining conditions of public education in big cities and the ideal conditions 
that flourish in the “humane” community in rural areas. Here one of the 
ablest exponents of progressive education “has given us the broad outlines 
of a way of thinking and proceeding which will help school and community 
efforts to become integrated in a common educational approach.”—Horace 
S. Fries, Professor of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin. $3.00 


RELIGIOUS VALUES IN EDUCATION 


by Ward Madden, Assistant Professor of Education, Brooklyn 


College 
“Professor Madden has offered a fresh approach to the problem of religious 
education in the public school . . . His analysis of the various ‘modes’ of re- 


ligious experience—the identification and pursuit of values, the participa- 
tion in a fellowship, the use of ideals in guiding action, the consummatory 
enjoyment of the réligious object, and group worship—is sound; and opens 
the way for vital religious education arising from the apparently secular 
situations and materials of the public school.”—Edwin E. Aubrey, Professor 
of Religious Thought, University of Pennsylvania. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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MUTUAL CODE OF ETHICS ADOPTED—The New York State School Boards 
Association and the New York State Teachers Association has developed the 
following code: 

1. The teacher and the school board recognize that, while the teacher 
participates in the formulation of school policy under the leadership of the 
school administrator, it is the duty of the administrator to recommend and the 
prerogative of the board to determine final policy. 

2. The teacher and the school board transact all official business through 
proper channels and hold inviolate all confidential information. 

3. The teacher and the school board recognize their obligations to de- 
velop growing appreciation and understanding of the principles of democracy; 
they refrain from using the school to promote personal views on religion, race, 
or partisan politics. 

4. The teacher and the school board agree that due notice in fair time be 
given in all cases of appointment, resignation, or termination of service. 

5. The teacher and the school board avoid disparagement of fellow work- 
ers and predecessors. 

6. The teacher and the school board are impartial in all relationships 
with the pupil. 

7. The teacher and the school board encourage able and promising stu- 
dents to enter the teaching profession. 

8. The teacher receives from the administrator candid appraisal of his 
work, and help with his problems; the school board requires such supervisory 
assistance. 

9. The teacher actively participates in the work of local, state, and 
national professional education associations; the school board actively par- 
ticipates in the work of township, county, district, state, and national school 
boards associations. 

10. The teacher uses ethical procedures in securing positions and in main- 
taining salary schedules; the school board uses ethical procedures in filling 
positions and in maintaining salary schedules. 

11. The teacher accepts no compensation from firms commercially inter- 
ested in the school; no member of the school board accepts such compensation. 

12. The teacher assumes responsibility for the welfare of the pupil and 
shows sympathetic understanding of pupil problems; the school board provides 
conditions under which this can be accomplished. 

13. The teacher endeavors to maintain good mental and physical health 
and to maintain a wholesome attitude toward the pupil; the school board pro- 
vides healthful teaching environment. 

14, The teacher develops through continued study, travel, participation in 
professional and community life, and through wholesome human relationships; 
the school board stimulates and encourages professional growth of the teacher. 

15. The teacher is proud of his profession; the school board is proud of 
its teacher. 


MUSIC FILMS—A third full-color sound slidefilm on music in the schools is 
being offered for free showing by the American Music Conference. The film, 
titled Music in Our School, is intended primarily for showing before students in 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. It tells how five students became 
interested in their school’s music activities, joined classes for beginners and 




















PRAISE FROM THE NEA JOURNAL 
IS PRAISE INDEED! 


“* The best single printed sources of information con- 
cerning films and filmstrips available for purchase, 
rent, or free are the Educational Film Guide and the 
Filmstrip Guide. These very helpful guides contain 
comprehensive lists of films and filmstrips classified ac- 
cording to subjects and titles.-—-NEA Journal De- 
cember 1950 


We are grateful to the NEA Journal for these words and for permission to 


reprint the entire review. A copy will be sent you upon request. But why 
not immediately benefit from these services? 


Subscribe to: 


EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 


And receive a revised cumulation of services to date (15 years) and three 
quarterly issues through May 1952. The complete service for only $5.00. 


and/or 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE 


And receive a revised cumulation of services to date (4'/2 years) and three 
quarterly issues through June 1952. The complete service for only $3.00. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 
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went on to join the orchestra, band, and chorus. This film follows the AMC’s 
first two slidefilms. The first, Moving Ahead with Music, was introduced in 
mid-1949 and the second, You Can Make Music, in mid-1950. Each film in the 
series runs 15 minutes and is accompanied by a guide for the teacher or meet- 
ing leader and copies of a summarizing leaflet for distribution to the audience. 
Reservations for showing the film may be made by writing to the American 
Music Conference, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. The film is shipped 
postpaid and without charge, and is to be returned by the user postpaid. 


LIFE INSURANCE FILMS—Life insurance is brought down out of the statistical 
stratosphere into the comprehension of high-school students by use of cartoons 
in three new filmstrips produced by the Institute of Life Insurance. One of the 
strips relates the service of life insurance simply to a youngster’s routine. 
Ralph Snow, a high-school student, has lost his history book. His story is 
told in How Life Insurance Operates, a series of forty-one frames. The other 
two new filmstrips are entitled How Life Insurance Began (forty-four frames) 
and How Life Insurance Policies Work, (forty-one frames). The forty-four panel 
strip traces the development of the risk-sharing concept with historically accur- 
ate art work depicting the pooling of risks by Chinese and other merchants 
around the world, and then illustrates how American life insurance was born 
and grew. How Life Insurance Policies Work sets forth the four basic types of 
life insurance and, in cartoon style, shows how each policy works and how it 
meets specific family needs. The filmstrips have a running time of about 
twenty minutes each and are available in color or in black and white. Each is 
accompanied by a teacher’s guide. The strips may be ordered from the Educa- 
tional Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. The full-color prints cost $6 for any single film, or $15 for a set of three, 
while black-and-white strips are $4 singly, and $10 for three. 


A NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES—In the belief that the filmstrip has a unique con- 
tribution to make to the learning and teaching of geographical, historical, and 
social understandings, Silver Burdett, New York City, is initiating a basic 
filmstrip program in geography, produced under the general title of ‘‘Then and 
Now in the United States.’? Through the use of maps, historical drawings, 
modern drawings, photographs, and text, each filmstrip develops the significant 
understandings about each United States region under consideration. Each 
filmstrip is a useful teaching instrument by itself. In each instance the film- 
strip begins by calling the pupil’s attention to certain geographical relation- 
ships which existed in the past. Each filmstrip correlates history and geog- 
raphy, drawing wherever necessary from many fields of knowledge when those 
fields have specific contributions to make to the pupil’s understanding of a 
region, the people, the resources, the problems, and the interrelationships. 
For complete information write to Silver Burdett Co., 45 East 17th Street, New 


York 3, N. Y. 


DRIVER EDUCATION FILM—Two new motion pictures have been released for 
public showings by Ford Motor Company, completing the second year of an in- 
tensive program of film production keynoted to Americans in everyday life. 
The company’s latest films take viewers on contrasting journeys. One moves 
the camera behind the wheel of an automobile for a series of six 10-minute 
driver education studies. The second, entitled The American Cowboy, is a 
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Outstanding New DUTTON Books 
for High School Libraries 


Working Wonders with Words 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


by Wilfred Womersley, L.T.C.L. 


Self-teaching, simple, non-technical, specific handbook with particular at- 
tention to speech production, language, use of the voice, preparation of 
speeches, platform conduct, debating, radio and discussion techniques. 
Valuable practice material. Numerous quotations and examples. $3.50 


Chambers’s Dictionary 


of Scientists 
Edited by A. V. Howard, B.Sc. 


The only book of its kind. Concise authoritative work containing some 
1300 biographies and 70 half-tone illustrations of famous scientists from 
early times to the present day. $4.00 


Everyman’s Dictionary 


of Quotations and Proverbs 
Newly compiled and edited by D. C. Browning 


This dictionary of over 10,000 quotations and proverbs is a completely new 
compilation made on current standards. They are of the most varied kind 
—from the Bible to extracts from Churchill’s War Speeches. On the aver- 
age there are three index references for each entry. 800 pages. $3.75 


Blackadder 
A TALE OF THE DAYS OF NELSON AND TRAFALGAR 


by John Keir Cross. Illustrated by Robin Jacques. 


“It carries,” says John O’London’s Weekly, “the magic of the best of 
Buchan or Robert Louis Stevenson in every line.’ The Evening News 
(London) called it “a boy’s classic in the Stevenson tradition.” Ages 13-16. 

$2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 
300 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10 
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30-minute color documentary of life on a Colorado cattle ranch. Addition of 
these films to Ford’s motion picture libraries throughout the United States 
makes a total of twenty-six 16-millimeter pictures available for public use with- 
out cost. More than seven million persons viewed Ford films in 1950. Ford 
films are readily available to clubs, schools, colleges, churches, and civic 
organizations. In addition, the company is offering its films to television 
stations throughout the country, which will more than triple previous audiences. 
Of the two most recent films the driver education series was almost a year in 
the making. The six studies were prepared under the guidance and advice of 
the National Commission on Safety Education of the National Education Associ- 
ation. Similarly, The American Cowboy was more than a year in production. 
It is the most recent release in Ford’s Americans at Home series, winner of 
numerous top industrial film awards. Film catalogues are available at any 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer, in company sales offices throughout the United 
States, and at Public Relations offices. 


TRAINING MANPOWER FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION—The training job ahead 
including apprenticeship to build up the ranks of all-round skilled workers and 
other forms of industrial training for jobs not requiring the versatility of crafts- 
men, and how the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship is 
assisting defense industries in solving their over-all training problems is ex- 
plained in a four-page, illustrated review by W. F. Patterson, Director of this 
Federal Agency. Explained in this review is the difference between apprentice 
training for the wide variety of operations in the skilled trades, and training 
for the multitude of semiskilled and other jobs on the production and assembly 
lines requiring various degrees of skill. Reprinted from Mill and Factory; 
copies may be obtained free of charge by writing to Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF SCHOOL LEAVERS—The April 1951 issue of The 
Bulletin of the Michigan Secondary-School Association contained descriptions 
of follow-up study being made by Michigan high schools. Some of the study 
described are Battle Creek High School, Shelby High School, Monistee High 
School, Allegan High School, and Alpena High School. Also included for those 
interested in such studies is a selected bibliography of fifteen sources of aid. 


MISCELLANEOUS FILMS—Recent releases of Coronet Films productions, 65 
E. South Water, Chicago 1, Illinois, include 16mm. sound motion pictures in 
educational and vocational guidance, health and safety, home economics, and 
art. These films, except as otherwise noted, are available as one reel in color 
for $100 and in black and white for $50. They include: How to Give and Take 
Instructions (stresses importance of knowing how to give good, clear instruc- 
tions and how to take and use instructions); Importance of Making Notes 
(stresses note-taking as an important study aid to leaming); Good Eating 
Habits (stresses importance of eating slowly, chewing foods thoroughly, 
avoiding excessive sweet food, and eating what is served); Good Table 
Manners (stresses good table manners as dependent partly upon attitude); 
Let’s Paint With Water Color (stresses motivating interest in creative 


water-color painting and the careful use of water-color equipment, and 


illustrates some methods and skills of water-color painting); | Want to Be A 
Secretary (available in black and white only for $60); Right or Wrong (stresses 











FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you need to supplement and vitalize text- 
book teaching as listed, classified and indexed in the New, 1951 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 


It is authoritative, comprehensive and easy to use. Available for $3.00 on 
30-day approval. 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. B. RANDOLPH, WISCONSIN 





EXTENDING HORIZONS 


How the New Revelations May Pierce the Curtain of Ignorance 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


33rd Edition 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1024 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


Still Available 


“Dangerous Trends—How Undercurrents Economic and Political Affect Education,” 
196 pp., $2.00; "Mad or Muddled,” 196 pp., $2.50; “The Continuing Battle for the Con- 
trol of the Mind of Youth,” 168 pp., $2.00; “The Future of Education,” 256 pp., $3.00. 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education 1920-1940 
616 pp., black morocco cloth, $6.00 
“A stupendous and devastating critique,” Earnest Hooton, Harvard. “You are a 
veritable prospector among ideas with capacity to distinguish gold from pyrites,” Oscar 
Cargill, New York University. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 
512 pp., black vellum, $5.00 


“More penetrating points than a porcupine, and more wallop than an ostrich’s hind 
foot,” Harold S. Tuttle, C.C. N. Y. “Valuable source of reference,” Samuel P. Capen. 


Circulars and Table of Contents of these and other current volumes or request 


11 Beacon Street PORTER SARGENT Boston 8, Mass. 











FREE FILMS 


More than 2100 free films are listed, classified, and separately indexed by 
subject, title and source in the New, 1951 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


Source Index has information on availability to let you know how soon you 
may expect to get the films you want. $6.00 per copy on 30-day approval. 
Educators Progress Service 
Dept. B. ‘ RANDOLPH, WISCONSIN 
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making moral decisions); How to Concentrate (stresses concentrating on one 
thing at atime); Literature Appreciation: Stories (stresses how to interpret the 
various types of stories, and how to develop an appreciation of the fine stories 
which have been written); How Effective Is Your Reading? (stresses skimming 
for overview; fast reading for general understanding; slow, careful reading for 
precise information; and other important techniques to help the student in 
various reading situations with different types of materials); The British Isles: 
The Land and The People (stresses how and why the people of the British 
Isles have made excellent use of their limited space and resources, how they 
have built their islands into one of the world centers of shipping and trade); 
and Healthy Lungs (stresses knowing the structure and work of the lungs). 


THE AGRICULTURAL MIGRANT—The National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., has available Again... Pioneers, a 68 
minute, 16mm sound film on agricultural migrants. It is a moving story, with 
some documentary sequences, dealing primarily with the attitude of communities 
to migrant families. Professionally filmed, the presentation is both dramatic 
and artistic. The film offers no plan for action. Its purpose is primarily to 
awaken people to their responsibility for migrants and, by implication, for any 
other ‘‘different’’ or ‘‘under-privileged’’ groups in the community. Its pre- 
sentation should be followed, if possible, by a discussion period at which sug- 
gestions for action might be made. A discussion outline accompanies the film. 
This film is available on a rental price of $12 per day plus transportation 
charges both ways from the Religious Film Association, Inc., 35 W. 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y., as well as from eight other cities in the United States. 


COMPREHENSIVE FILM COURSE FOR 8 and 16mm. MOVIE MAKERS—Every 
camera owner who wants to make better home movies will want to see Basic 
Motion Picture Technique, an easy comprehensive film course on movie making. 
This home-study course graphically demonstrates the basic techniques re- 
quired to add a professional flavor to 8 and 16mm. amateur movies. Ten easy 
lessons on film offer the finest examples of what to do and what not to do. 
These entertaining lessons cover all phases of elementary movie making and 
provide more advanced amateurs with invaluable screen direction, shot break- 
down, and newsreel technique. Each lesson can be studied again and again 
until the amateur perfects his technique. The film is available in: 16mm. sound 
(4 reels) for $89.50; 16mm. sound (2 reels, condensed) for $45.00; 16mm. silent 
(1 reel, condensed) for $12.00; 8mm. silent (4 reels) for $35.00; and 8mm. silent 
(1 reel, condensed) for $5.95, and can be obtained at film rental libraries, 
photography shops, or by writing direct to Sterling Films, Inc., 316 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19. 


BRITISH FILMS—The British Information Services, with offices at 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., announces the release of a number of 16mm. 
films that are available for public use in the United States. Some of these films 
are listed below with the running time, whether color or black and white, and 
the rental and/or sale price indicated in parenthesis following each listing: 
The Fight in Malaya (21 min., black and white, rental $2.50, sale $55) a topi- 
cal on-the-spot report of the actual war being waged by Great Britain and Ma- 
laya against the terrorizing, lawless menace of Communist bandit raiders to the 
peace and industry of this strategic Asian country; Britain’s New Aircraft (10 
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A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 


DRIVER EDUCATION 
“2. 4 w 
TEXT BOOK 


455 pages of interesting text 

286 “live” illustrations 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 

173 pages of practical teacher help 
PROJECT WORKBOOK 


242 stimulating projects for 
individual student use 








, OBJECTIVE TESTS 
Write for Alternate forms for the 4 parts of 
descriptive the text book and final examination 
“Package” PRACTICE DRIVING GUIDES 
folder 10 Behind-the-Wheel lesson guides 
Published by 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
17th and PENNSYLVANIA AVE., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 














| Covers the Latest Scientific Advances 


HIGH SCHOOL 
PHYSICS 


Black wood-Herron-Kelly 


radar, television, electronics, jet propul- 
- sion, nuclear physics and atomic energy. 
Covers all the fundamental principles of 
physics—mechanics, heat, electricity, wave 
motion, sound and light. Ideal for college 
preparatory courses. Handsomely illus- 
trated. 


Ask for Descriptive Circular 43 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta3 Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 3. Toronto5 Home Office: Boston 
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min., black and white, rental $1.50, sale $32.50) presents a glimpse not only 
of the type of aircraft which is utilized in private and commercial use, but also 
examples of those which Britain has contributed to the world fight for democ- 
racy against enemy factions; Hong Kong (15 min., black and white, rental 
$2.50, sale $55) this film presents an examination of the colony’s situation, 
social system, problems of immigration and population (predominantly Chinese), 
revealing their life on sampans and junks, on farms, in squalid slums, in fac- 
tories, and at the docks, including a clear picture of Britain’s position; Old 
Crafts, New Graces (11 min., black and white, rental $1.50, sale $32.50) shows 
British artisans and craftsmen applying the skill and careful craftsmanship 
which go into the making, by hand, not only of a simple fishing rod, but also 
the creation of handsome harnessing and saddles and highly treasured silver- 
ware—a skill which has been handed down for generations; Struggle for Oil 
(20 min., black and white, rental $2.50, sale $55) filmed in the heart of the oil 
lands of Iran, the powder keg of the East, here is the entire story of Britain’s 
main oil concessions, where 50,000 British and British-trained Persians turn 
crude oil into gasoline, paraffin, oil for heating, lighting, and lubricating; World 
Garden (11 min., technicolor, rental $2.50, sale $90) a beautiful picture of the 
first bursts of springtime in the world-renowned Kew Gardens. Also available 
is a 35mm. filmstrip entitled Century of Progress—Police. This is black and 
white, silent, and has twenty-eight captioned frames. It depicts the changes 
in maintaining law and order in Britain. The filristrip is available with a study 
guide for $3.00. A picture set of the same topic is available for $4.00. 


RESOURCE MATERIAL FOR INSTRUCTIONAL USE—The Pan-American Cof- 
fee Bureau, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y., has recently released a group 
of teaching aids on coffee prepared with a view of their usefulness to teachers. 
Coffee is the leading commodity in Inter-American trade and this study ma- 
terial tells of its cultivation, the interesting geographic characteristics of the 
Latin-American countries, and the backgrounds of the people. The influence 
of coffee and other important commodities in the functioning of Inter-American 
trade is dramatized and at a time when the inter-dependence of the Americas is 
a major concern of our foreign policy. Some of the material available for sec- 
ondary-school classes includes ‘Coffee Now Being Served,’’ large directional 
brewing chart, small brewing chart, a student manual and wall chart, ‘‘A Two- 
Way Street Between The Americas,’’ for study of Inter-American trade, and a 
group of five leaflets with themes: The Commodity Coffee, History, Literary 
Traditions, Elementary Botany, and Geography. In these teaching aids, coffee 
is treated simply as a commodity. The study units are strictly noncommercial 
in character. They are supplied free to teachers upon request. 


SPEAKERS’ KIT FOR CIVIL DEFENSE—A ‘‘Speakers’ Kit’’ has been designed 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administration, Washington 25, D. C., to provide 
source material for discussion leaders or speakers on the subject of biological 
warfare. One basic speech on the subject is included. This speech may be 
used as is, or it may be used as a basis for writing a speech to be delivered 
to persons with limited knowledge or no knowledge of the subject. Other 
speeches are enclosed as source material. A copy of the booklet ‘‘What You 


Should Know About Biological Warfare’’ is also included as source material. 
From time to time, additional speech material will be issued and should be 

















T. L. Engle’s Psyehology 


Its Principles and Applications 


Written in response to the need and demand for an elementary psychology 
text at the high school and junior college level. Acquaints the student with 
psychology as the science of human nature and promotes better relationships 
among etudents, with their families, and with their friends. 


Now ready: Workbook in Psychology 


Provides practice in realistic application of psychological principles. Supple- 
mentary study aids, activities, and objective tests parallel the textbook unit by 
unit. Simple experiments, requiring no special equipment, introduce the stu- 
dent to the scientific method in psychological studies. 


@ World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 











Aids to improved instruction 





FORRESTER WESLEY 
Metheds of Vocational Guid- Teaching Social Studies in 
ance, Revised and Enlarged High Schools, Third Edition 
$4.25 $4.25 
NORVELL FEHR 
The Reading Interests of Secondary Mathematics — A 
Young People $3.75 Functional Approach for 
Teachers $4.25 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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added to this kit. For kits and replacements of entire kits or of individual 
items, write to the Public Affairs Office, Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. A Radio and Television Kit containing a set of 2' x 2" 
filmslides and accompanying script has been distributed to State Directors of 
Civil Defense. This slide kit makes an excellent presentation for group meet- 


ings. Contact your State Director of Civil Defense for particulars. 
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Vital 
Speeches 


THOUGHTS 


| ON 
0 ay S PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 
Complete text of the best expressions 
of contemporary thought—a speech de- 
partment for your library at a nomi- 
nal cost. 
21 FREEDOM FOUNDATION SPEECH 
AWARDS 1950 
Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 
Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 
Indexed in the “Reader's Guide” 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $5.00 Two years $9.00 
9 months $3.75 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 18 



























Student Treasurer’s Book 
Attractive blue lettering 
on high quality, gray cover. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


“Youth treasurers of classes, clubs, end 
other student organizations find 
STREAMLINED STUDENT TREAS. 
URER’S BOOK simple, convenient and 
safe’’—School Activities 

PRICES: One, $1.75; 5 or more, $1.5 
each. All orders for less than $2.00, Case 
but satisfaction still guaranteed. Postage 
paid on all Cash orders. 


Try one or more at our risk. 
Published by 


THE GILBERT PRESS 
Winfield, Kansas 
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L. G. Balfour Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Class Rings and Pins 


Commencement Invitations 


Club Insignia 


Memorial Plaques 


Diplomas — Personal Cards 


Direct Representatives in all States 


VALUE 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals’ Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Geddes Self, 
Director Sec. Educ., State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of School Principals—A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun, 
Alabama. 

Arizona High School Principals Association—Matt O. Hanhila, Principal, Mo- 
have County Union High School, Kingman, Arizona. 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Frank L. Williams, 
Principal, Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, 
Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, 
Long Beach, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Maurice W. Jessup, 
Principal, Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association—Carl A. Magnuson, Principal, 
Bristol High School, Bristol, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—J ohn Shilling, Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dover, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals, (Divisions 
1-9)—E. E. Griffith, Assistant Principal, Anacostia High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, 
Sr.)—Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, 
D. C. 

District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, 
Jr.)—Ernest S. Jenkyns, Principal, Randall Junior High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—H. C. Boston, Calhoun, Georgia. 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—F. M. Peterson, Principal, 
Community High School, Pekin, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—Glen H. Robb, Principal, 
Shadeland High School, R.R. 8., Lafayette, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Princi- 
pal, Callanan Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary-Schools and Principals —Glenn E. Burnette, 
Principal, East High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Jack J. Dawson, Prin- 
cipal, Eastern High School, Middletown, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, East Side Ele- 
mentary School, Box 805, Minden, Louisiana. 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Assoc. 
Deputy Commr., Dept. of Education, State House, Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas Bivens, 
Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals—Ulysses S. 
. Young, Dean of State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 
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GUIDANCE HELPS 











*‘As Others Like You’’ 


By Stephenson-Millett. One of the finest books on social eti- 
quette for young people ever published. Presented in an “easy 
reading” style covering traveling, dining out, dances, dates, intro- 
ductions, letter writing, living with others, proper dress and 
many other social situations. Indexed for easy reference. Clev- 
erly illustrated. Cloth cover, $1.50, Paper cover, 70c. Two 
teaching tests, listed below. Write today for approval copy. 
Clip this. 


**Tests on Social Usage”’ 
To be used with “AS OTHERS LIKE YOU.” Can be used 


as a pre-test and achievement test. Each form 10c. 


“Understanding Ourselves’ 


By Helen Shacter. Discusses accurate up-to-date facts regard- 
ing mental health. It is written in a challenging style that mo- 
tivates active, thoughtful attention to desirable behavior habits. 
Valuable for individuals, groups, classes and clubs studying 
problems in mental hygiene, family relations or personality. 










124 pp. 70c. 


Check the books you want: 


Vocational Interest Inventory, by Clecton—Specimen set (Men’s, Women’s 


Forms Manual of Directions) $ .50 
Making Good in High School, by Hamrin, McColloch 70 
Selecting an Occupation, and Practice Book, by Prosser -90 
Understanding Ourselves, by Shacter 70 
As Others Like You, by Stephenson-Millett (Paper Cover) 70 

Tests on Social Usuage—Forms A C B (ea. 10¢) , .20 
Keeping Physically Fit, and Practice Book, by Prosser-Anderson 90 
A Health Program, and Practice Book, By Prosser-Anderson .90 
How to Get a Job & Win Promotion, and Practice Book by Prosser-Sahlin 90 
The Graduate Looks to the Future, by Erickson-McColloch 70 
Flops A ’Plenty or Ten Try But Two Are Chosen, by Wattles-McCain 50 
How Do You Do? by Stephenson-Millet ; 30 
Guidance Manual for Teachers by Erickson-Hamrin 1.00 
Guidance Talks to Teachers by Hamrin 3.00 
Residence Hall Counseling by Sifferd 3.00 
Chats With Teachers About Counseling bate aed 3.00 
Vocational Aptitude Examination by Clecton-Mason spec. set 50 
How Personalities Grow by Shacter 3.00 
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Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, 
Executive Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Erald L. Sawyer, 
Principal, East Junior High School, Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland C. Faunce, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—M. W. Stout, Principal, 
University High School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. M. Simms, Princi- 
pal, Enochs Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Robert J]. Genins, Prin- 
‘cipal, High School, Sikeston, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Harry M. Ross, Superintendent 
of Schools, Butte, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent 
of Schools, Madison, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—J. Harold Moody, Headmaster, High 
School, Lebanon, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, 
Principal, High School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Kenneth E. Kostenbader, 
Principal, Western High School, Silver City, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—William J. Hageny, 
Principal, Haldane Central School, Cold Spring, New York. 

New York City High-Schocl Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Prin- 
cipal, High School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin Sulo Hecht, 
Principal, Andries Hudde Junior High School 240, Nostrand Ave. & 
Avenue K, Brooklyn 10, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. 
Wallen, Principal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, 
New York, New York. 

North Carolina City Principals Association—H. E. Vaughan, Jr., Principal, 
Curry High School, The Woman’s College, UNC, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—James H. Johnson, Principal, Senior 
High School, Minot, North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—John O. Fry, Principal, High School, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, 
Central High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cli// Robinson, Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—J. E. Nancarrow, 
Principal, Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Henry J. Cooper, 
Principal, Samuel Gorton High School, Warwick, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—Madison W. Bre- 
land, Assistant Principal, Greenwood High School, Greenwood, South 
Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, 
Principal, Senior High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kiresey, 
Professor of Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—¥W. |. Stevenson, Principal, 
Milby Senior High School, Houston, Texas. 
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FINE CLASS RINGS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
YEARBOOKS 
AWARDS 


* 


JOSTEN'S 


Daniel C. Gainey, President 
OWATONNA MINNESOTA 











THE AMERICAN HISTORY 
TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 
by ' 
John Van Duyn Southworth 






€é 






All American History on a 
single graphic chart! 


On seven parallel colored lines are given all impor- 
tant political, international, military, economic, cul- 
tural, social, industrial, and scientific events in our 
history from 1485 to 1951, plus all important events associated with dis- 
covery, exploration, expansion, and the progress of Democracy. Price 
$2.40 net. 
THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART FOR ALL HISTORY 
by John Van Duyn Southworth 

This Time Line and Date Chart, 4500 B.C. to the present, does for 
World History classes what the American History Time Line and Date 
Chart does for American History classes. A single chart equips an en- 
tire classrom. Price $2.50 net. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Secretary, Secondary-School 
Principals Association, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Prin- 
cipal, Binford Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lannes Purnell, 
Principal, Morgan Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White }—C. E. Dean, 
Principal, Richwood High School, Richwood, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference—Lawrence V. Jordan, Prin- 
cipal, State College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Clyde Shields, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. R. Clark, Dir. of In- 
struction, Cheyenne Schools, School Admin. Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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PENCIL VENDING 
' MACHINES 


NO INVESTMENT 


(Furnished Our School Customers) 


The machine exhibited at your N. 
A, 8. S. P. Conventions in Chicago, 
Kansas City and New York. Giv- 
ing excellent service in schools 
from CALIFORNIA to CON- 
NECTICUT and MINNESOTA 
to TEXAS. 


Will Send Latest Folder on Request 


INDIANA PENCIL CO., Inc 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
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Teachers inquire first 
about the author of a text 
then about the publisher. 


This is as it should 
be, for the reputation of 
any textbook publisher is 
built upon the experience, 
educational philosophy and 
scholarship of the authors. 


A "cross-section" 
sketch of the authors of 
our high school texts would 
read like this: 


ee25 years teaching experience 

eerecognized scholar in the field 

eeholder of high academic honors 

eeleader in study movements for 
improvement of instruction 

eesuccessful author = aside from 
the textbook field 

eeloves teaching and gladly 
devotes his life to it 


This is why there are 








no finer textbooks than: 


NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE 
NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 
MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
CHORAL yeoenan SERIES 


MLV ER 1 RDETT 


COPE PP CEIUTY 
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NEW YORK: 45 East 17 Street 
CHICAGO: 221 East 20 Street 
DALLAS: 707 Browder Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

709 Mission St. 












ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1951-52 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 


Address* 


Street City or Town 
Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1951 Student- 
Council Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, 
illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership 
are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large) —1,000 or larger 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 
S (small)—less than 300 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1952. 


High School enrollment this year 
Amount of membership fee enclosed 


Principal 


* Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


The Sixteenth Annual National Conference of members of the Na- 


tional Association of Student Councils will be held in the Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois, June 16-19, 1952. 

















GOOD PHOTOGRAPHY MEANS 


a. . Better Commisstans 


ae ol Mn oll] Mate Tololt | 


Recognized leaders in school and camp 
photography, Alston provides scores of 
features not available elsewhere. All work 
done on approval — without obligation. 


chao .... ose? 


New and timely — Student identification 
card — Fills Civil Defense need — 
Excellent athletic pass, etc. 

IDENTIFY YOUR STUDENTS 


nd, Today... 


for new literature and samples of a new 
and better service which COSTS NO MORE. 


FAMOUS FOLIO 
PACKAGE IS ORIGINAL 
AND EXCLUSIVE 
WITH ALSTON 


s500D PHOTOGRAPHY” 
« service Write to: 


Sas wens @ = 
Secneuea eae @ w@ o«anemenemencunenemnses~umnanseuabece> 


110 EAST STREET. EAST WEYMOUTH 89, MASS. 








HOW DEMOCRATIC IS THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF YOUR SCHOOL? 





@ It is generally agreed that a school is not completely democratically 
administered unless it has some form of student participation in 
school administration. 





DO YOU HAVE A STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 





@ The National Association of Student Councils, of The National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C. which is equipped to assist you in organizing a 
student council. 


e@ Numerous other services are also available which will help make 
your student council an effective influence for good in your school. 





ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL NOW 
FOR 1951-52 MEMBERSHIP 





Fill out the membership application blank on page two of this issue 
of THe BULLETIN and mail it with the fee for a school your size to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


STUDENT COUNCILS, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 














